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A BELATED ®8LOSSOM. 


BY MARY A. MASON, 








A FAIR, sweet blossom, latest of its kind 
To bloom, unfolded in the autumn air, 

And laid its timid bud and being bare ; 
Then shed a dewdrop tear, as if it pined 
For its companions the unfeeling wind 
’ . Had blighted and left shivering, scentless there. 
| Thus naught but desolation was its share, 
For autumn is not June, even flowers find. 


Alas for souls and flowers that bloom too late 
And find but ruins of a tenderer time ! 

To bloom with others were a happier fate ; 

To die with summer were a death sublime. 
O Autumn, just one summer day give back, 
That this frail thing may die and feel no lack ! 

Sours MOUNTAIN, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 





THE POET. 


BY L. BLANCHE FEARING. 





Up from the crimson reeds of morning, red, 

Full-breasted, bird-like, with broad wings unfurled, 
The sun sprang panting into heaven and shed 

The golden down of light upon the world ; 
A few brave stars that loitered overhead 

Swam out through billowy mists that backward curled. 


He stood just half-way up the rugged steep— 
That soul that strove to view men as they are ; 

Who counted heart-beats, brain-beats, dared to keep 
Arhythmic record of them, went so far 

As to weigh worlds with judgeship wise and deep, 
And count a heart-ache weightier than a star. 





Be heard the Babel sounds of craft and lust, 

Asif the world had grown one vast exchange; 
The madman’s shriek, the cry ‘“‘ Unjust! unjust !”’ 

From brothers whose clashed interests made them strange; 
The wail of strangled hearts from out the dust, 

And breaths of prayer up from the lowest range. 


) He saw new Ciesars of new civil strife 
Bleeding at great Truth’s statue, grand and white; 
Deciduous souls, left bare for half of life, 
q Serving for naught but to obstruct the light— 
A marvel that God’s lightning, like a knife, 
) Has not yet cloven them from base to hight ; 


Old wrongs men should have righted long ago, 
But dared not face the blinding fire of Hell, 

Like Roman Fabius, who dared not show 
Bold front to Carthaginian Hannibal, 

Or one who, latelier cringing from the foe, 
Slunk wolf-like by the rebel capital ; 


Souls plashed in blood and sweeping to their doom. 
Such darks of sin stood out against the light 

4s made him yearn to drop into the gloom 
A song of thunder that should pierce the night 
wrong with lightning that should not consume, 
But burn souls like asbestos pure and white. 


He heard his own name shouted as below 
The throng surged sea-like at the mountain’s base ; 
He watched the day upon the darkness grow, 
And felt a fresh young glory in his face, 
An outward surge of being, like the flow 
* Ofstarry influence new from deeper space. 


We felt impatient life-throbs in his breast 
ich made eyes grow and fingers interlock, 
The brain-stretch of a great thought unexpressed 
th makes brows ache with pressure, and the shock 
ward forces whose sublime unrest 
lifts a strong, new purpose like a roek. 


Hecould not climb to that grand hight he craved ; 
He Would not stand ; alas! he dared not fall. 
sing to us !’”’ the eager people raved. 
He could not sing ; he could but kneel and call, 
The Master !’”’ while the bright air waved 
maiden flush of morning over all. 
Whose soul was like a prismic gem, 
_ Through which truth fell with majesty. unurned ; 
: k up men’s dull words and breathed in them 
~ 20d breathed into Adam, till they burned 
Hiving things to bless and to condemn, 
‘“2tough them his great self could be discerned,— 
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So he, whose strength the world praised, only knelt 

And mourned his weakness with uplifted face, 
As if to let God read the thing he felt, 

Yet could not robe in words of fitting grace, 
Feeling God’s truth too holy to be dealt 

Out to men’s souls in vessels commonplace. 


He rose at length, put off his prophet guise, 
And bent his wide brow to the world again, 
Girt on love’s cincture, slipped down spiritwise 
Into the multitude; brain touching brain, 
Heart beating against heart, eyes searching eyes, 
He walked, a common man with other men. 


None knew him as the prophet of the mount, 
Who heard far off their curses and their prayers, 
He walked so humbly now, and loved to count 
His breast an altar where men left their cares, 
Unsealed his great heart to them like a fount, 
And mingled all his pulses in with theirs. 


Again the darkness on the daylight stole, 
And sleep, that silent builder-up of men, 

Spread his soft palms and stroked each fevered soul. 
My poet drew to his far hight again, 

And lo! a flash from God’s created whole 
Streamed like a northern light across his brain. 


We cannot see men’s struggles as they are, 
Far standing on some hight, sun-robed, serene. 
Lo! burnished star has seemed to lap with star, 
Because our finite vision has not seen, 
From this frail, floating flake of light afar, 
The ever-measureless dark gap between. 


To feel the loves and hates you mingle so 
In tuneful song-stuff—feel the shock and sting 

Of grief and scorn, all heart-tides’ ebb and flow— 
This, this, my poet, to the song you sing 

Lends power ineffable, and thoughts will go 
Singing to their right words unfaltering. 


His great thought reached its birth ; its song-robes swayed 
With their own music’s infinite power to bless 
In crises unforeguessed. He bowed his head, 
His nerves relaxing with sweet weariness 
After his soul's deliverance, while he paid 
The penalty of greatness—loneliness., 
CuicaGo, ILL. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN AMERICA. 


BY JOHN GILMARY SHEA, LL.D. 











THE centenary of the ecclesiastical organization of a 
denomination under the altered condition of affairs pro- 
duced here by the success of the American Revolution, 
and the growth and progress of that denomination from 
its then insignificant condition to be one of the foremost 
in numbers and institutions, is a topic deserving more 
than passing notice. The growth has been marvelous, 
greater by far than the general growth of the population 
of the whole country; and tho this is due to some extent 
to causes not likely to be as potent hereafter, its rate of 
progress must be very great for a long time to come. 

The Roman Catholic body in this country is mainly the 
outgrowth of a little nucleus of members of that com- 
munion who founded Maryland in 1634 under the charter 
of Lord Baltimore. Oppressed by the severest penal laws 
in England and Ireland, Catholics were the first to seek a 
refuge in America. The attempts under Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, Peckham, and Gerard; that under Southampton 
and Arundel both aiming at a settlement of Catholics in 
Maine; that of Arundel and Calvert, for a settlement 
south of Virginia, all came to naught. Lord Baltimore's 
third attempt at colonization was carried out successfully 
by his son Cecil, the second Baron. A little settlement 
began at St. Mary's attended from the first by priests of 
the Society of Jesns. The Puritan triumph in England 
gave the first blow to Catholicity in the province; the ac- 
cession of William ‘II placed it under penal laws, and 
the Catholic inhabitants were disfranchised and subse- 
quently subjected to civil disabilities and double taxes. 
Tho no building as a church was permitted, a concession 
of Queen Anne allowed religious services in private 
houses. In ‘this state the Catholic body dragged out a 
painful existence for years, liable to storms of public fury 
whenever a war occurred with France. Notwithstanding 
the untoward state of affairs, the priests in Maryland ex- 
tended their ministry to scattered Catholics in Virginia, 
in the more kindly province of Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, where they were actually allowed to build 


churches, and finally to those in New Jersey and New 
York. With the exception of a few Franciscans. the 
priests who labored on this mission belonged to the Eng- 
lish province of the Society of Jesus, and were subject to 
the Vicar Apostolic of the London district, as the Catho- 
lic bishop in that city was styled. The Maryland Catho- 
lics were mainly American born for several generations, 
those in Pennsylvania and New Jersey were of German 
and Irish origin, the greatest portion in 1775 being also 
born in this country. 

The fall of Canada relieved them from some odium and 
suspicion; they were no longer regarded as in league with 
the French and Indians; but the Quebec act of 1774 


.aroused fresh hostility in the public mind against Roman 


Catholics. When the Revolution came, this was soon 
forgotten and Catholics as a rule sympathized with the 
national cause and took part with their fellow-country- 
men manfully. The English Vicar Apostolic discarded 
them as rebels, so that when the war closed, the Catholic 
body was utterly without organization. The missioners 
were no longer even Jesuits, as the Society of Jesus had 
been suppressed. There had been so much hostility 
manifested in colonial times against the introduction of 
Bishops of the Established Church, that the little body of 
Catholic priests and people were afraid to propose the ap- 
pointment of a bishop to re-organize them. While they 


plan formed in Europe was to send over an Irish priest to 
this country to act as Superior; a French diplomatist 
proposed that the Catholics here should be governed by a 
Bishop who was to be nominated by the King of France 
and the Continental Congress, and who was to reside in 
France. Benjamin Franklin actually gave his influence at 
first to this scheme. The Catholic clergy of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania at last applied to the Pope to appoint a local 
Superior, and the choice fell on the Rev. John Carroll, 
who was a native of Maryland, a patriot who had shown 
his love of country, and whose appointment Dr. Franklin, 
seeing his mistake, supported, as he knew him personally. 
Dr. Carroll became Prefect Apostolic of the Catholics in 
the United States in 1785, but the French in Northwest- 
ern territory were still subject to the Bishop of Quebec, 
He set to work to organize the Catholic body, restore dis- 
cipline and order, and prepare for the advent of Catholics 
whom immigration was then bringing. Priests came 
from various countries with different ideas and prejudices, 
and his task with limited powers became difficult. 

When appointed Prefect, Dr. Carroll estimated the 
Catholics in the United States, exclusive of those in In- 
diana, Illinois and Michigan, at 24,500; but the number 
was rapidly increasing, and all, at last, felt that a bishop 
was necessary. Accordingly in 1788 a petition was sent 
to Pope Pius V1, asking the erection of an episcopal see, 
and soliciting that the selection of the place for the see 
and the person to be nominated for bishop should be left 
to the clergy on the mission in thiscountry. They had 
learned from the recent intrigues to dread foreign influ- 
ence in American affairs. The Pope consented to their 
wishes, and in a meeting at Whitemarsh, Maryland, the 
Catholic clergy selected Baltimore as the see and the Rev. 
John Carroll as their choice for Bishop. Thereupon 
Pius VI, on the 6th of November, 1789, issued a Bull, es- 
tablishing the See of Baltimore, and appointing the Very 
Rev. John Carroll to be the first Bishop. This is the 
event of which the Catholic body in the United States, 
with Cardinal Gibbons, the eighth successor of Dr. Car- 
roll in the See of Baltimore, at their head, are now about 
to celebrate the centenary. 

When Bishop Carroll accepted his bull and went to Eu- 
rope in the same vessel as Bishop Madison of the Episco- 
pal Church, to receive consecration, the Catholics had in- 
creased somewhat, and those in the West, now detached 
from Quebec diocese to be included in Baltimore, brought 
the whole Catholic population to about 50,000. Churches 
and priests were few, an academy had been projected at 
Georgetown, and the buildings were slowly rising} but 
with this exception the body had no theological semi- 
nary, college, academy or institution of any kind. 

While in England he was requested to permit some 
Carmelite nuns to establish a house in Maryland, 
and a convent actually began at Port Tobac- 
co, which, transferred in time to Baltimore, still 
exists. Seeing the coming troubles in France, the 
priests of St. Sulpice, at Paris, a body devoted entire- 
ly to the work of theological seminaries, proposed to the 





Bishop of Baltimore to found a seminary in ‘his city. 


were in hesitation and doubt others werescheming. One. 
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He hesitated, as he was utterly without means; but they 
proposed to bear all the expense, and founded St. Mary's 
Seminary, in Baltimore, which has for a century been a 
steady source of supply for the ranks of the ministry. 
Bishop Carroll returned to this country and began 
his work. The Sulpitians were followed by others 
of their body, and many French priests, exiled by 
the French Revolution, also came. As soon as 
they acquired some command of English, most of these 
were employed in attending the Catholics in different 
parts of the country. The seminary gradually gave 
priests trained here; the second to be ordained being 
Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, a Russian prince 
who, while traveling here, resolved to become a priest. 
Other clergymen came from Ireland and Germany. As 
the work increased Bishop Carroll solicited a coadjutor, 
and the Rt. Rev. Leonard Neale was appointed. He 
founded a convent of Visitation Nuns at Georgetown, who 
opened an academy. The college atthe same place began 
its work. Mrs. Eliza Seton, a New York lady, became a 
Catholic and founded the Sisters of Charity in this coun- 
try, the chief house being at Emmettsburg, Md. Near it 
grew up at Mount St. Mary’s another seminary and col- 
lege. From all parts of the country came appeals for 
priests. Kentucky, settled largely from Maryland, had 
many Catholics; New York State and Western Pennsyl- 
vania showed increasing bodies of Catholics. Bishop 
Carroll found his burden beyond his strength, especially 
when, by our purchase of Louisiana, where, under the 
Spanish rule, there had been a bishop, the administration 
of that diocese was also imposed upon him. Pope Pius 
VII, yielding to his repeated requests, in 1808 made New 
England a diocese, with a see at Boston, the episcopal 
charge being committed tp the amiable and zealous Dr. 
John Cheverus. New York and part of New Jersey were 
formed into another diocese, but the bishop consecrated 
for the see died at Naples while endeavoring to reach this 
country. Pennsylvania, Delaware and part of New Jer- 
sey, formed the Diocese of Philadelphia, to which the Rev. 
Michael Egan was appointed. Kentucky and Tennessee 
were made a diocese, with a see at Bardstown, to which 
the Rev. Benedict J. Flaget was appointed, and all the 
country northwest of the Ohio was temporarily placed 
under his care. Dr. Carroll became Archbishop of Balti- 
more, and, continuing his work for a few years longer, 
died in December, 1815. In organizing the Church, re- 
storing discipline, establishing uniformity and laboring to 
increase piety and toaid in educating the people under his 
charge he displayed remarkable ability, prudence, for- 
bearance and energy. He won the esteem of all classes 
and died universally respected. Each new diocese re. 
ceived an impulse from its local bishop. Dr. Cheverussuc- 
ceeded wonderfuly in New England. Bishop Flaget soon 
had a community of Dominicans aiding him in the minis- 
try, while the Sisters of Loretto, founded by the Rev. Mr. 
Nerinck, and Sisters of Charity, founded by the Rev. John 
David, aided in education and charitable works. By 1820-1 
bishops were established at Charleston for the Carolinas 
and Georgia; at Richmond for Virginia, and at Cincin- 
nati for all north of the Ohio. The condition to which 
the Catholic Church had attained at this time may be 
seen by the following contemporaneous estimate of Arch- 
bishop Maréchal, of Baltimore. The diocese of Balti- 
more had 58 priests, 52 churches, a theological seminary 
with preparatory school, 2 colleges, 3 convents, 80,000 
Catholics; the diocese of Boston 4 priests, 3 churches, 1 con- 
vent, 3,500 Catholics; the diocese of New York, 6 priests, 
4 churches, 24,000 Catholics ; the diocese of Philadelphia, 
17 priests, 16 churches, 30,000 Catholics; the diocese of 
Richmond, 2 priests, 2 churches, 2,400 Catholics; the 
diocese of Bardstown, 23 priests, 20 churches, 1 seminary, 
2 convents, 20,000 Catholics ; the diocese of Charleston 
7 priests, 3 churches, 3,600 Catholics. Total, 8 bishops, 
117 priests, 100 churches; 163,500 Catholics east of the 
Mississippi. The great mass of the Catholics was still 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania, New York and Kentucky 
ranking next. Elsewhere the number was comparatively 
small. 

With this increase came the attempt to supply Catholics 
with books. The first Catholic Bible, the first quarto 
edition, issued in the country appeared in 1790; it was 
followed by another in 1805 and one in 1824. Testaments 
were also issued separately; prayer-books, doctrinal and 
devotional works were soon spread, and, finally, news- 
papers and periodicals for the use of Catholics, the first 
being founded by Bishop England, of Charleston. 

As dioceses increased, bishops having smaller territory 
to superintend, gave an impulse to churches and schools. 
Some financial aid came from an association for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith established in France, members 
contributing a cent a week to help foreign missions, and 
from a similar society in Austria. In 1829 was held the 
first Provincial Council of Baltimore, attended by Arch- 
bishop Whitfield, five bishops and an administrator. 
This council ‘established uniform rules for the country 
east of the Mississippi, and was followed by others held 
for the same purpose. The Catholic population num- 
bered probably 500,000. Soon after a violent feeling 
against Catholics was excited by books and papers, re- 
sulting in the destruction of the Ursuline Convent, at 
Charlestown, Mass., and other acts of violence. Yet in 
1889 Catholic statistics showed 16 bishops, 478 priests, 418 
churches, 16 colleges, 45 female academies. The increase 
of Catholic population, and, consequently, of church or- 





ganizations has been aided greatly by immigration. 
From the year 1815 to 1846 the immigrants from Ireland 
outnumbered all others, but in that year Germans took 
the lead. Since 1846 there has been a large Polish, 
Italian and French Canadian immigration. The first Irish 
immigrants were mainly Protestants; but, after a time, 
the Catholic element preponderated largely. About half 
the Germans are probably Catholic, tho a large pro- 
portion never swell the Catholic congregations here. 
Among the Italians a large number never connect them- 
selves with Catholic bodies or form churches for them- 
selves. Estimating as native born the children of im- 
migrants born here, the number of foreign Catholics in 
the United States has always been less than that of the 
native born. 

As the influence of State or other schools and charita- 
ble institutions has always been deeply imbued with a 
proselytizing character, alienating Catholics from their 
religion, Catholics have been compelled in self-defense to 
maintain at any and all sacrifices their own schools and 
eleemosynary institutions. All sound and sober think- 
ing men must regret that this state of things has existed. 
It has resulted in public schools, non-Catholic, and paro- 
chial schools, Catholic. The Catholics began their paro- 
chial schools when denominational schools were the rule, 
not the exception. When other denominations gave 
them up, Catholics had no alternative but to maintain 
and develop their own. It became a vital necessity in 
face of the hostile influence against them. In 1860 there 
were 365 parochial schools with about 50,000 pupils. Now 
there are more than 3,000 with 600,000 pupils. At the 


_ present time the Catholic body in the United States is di- 


vided into 13 ecclesial provinces each with an Arch- 
bishop and suffragan bishops. Baltimore with 7 bishops, 
351 churches, 350,000 Catholics; Boston with 6 bishops, 621 
churches, and nearly 1,000,000 Catholics; Chicago with 
8 bishops, 583 churches, 650,000 Catholics; Cincinnati 
with 9 bishops, 1,500 churches and 1,000,000 Catholics; 
Milwaukee, 3 bishops, 500 churches, 500,000 Catholics; 
New Orleans, 6 bishops, 400 churches, 450,000 Catholics; 
New York, 8 bishops, 1,200 churches, 2,000,000 Catholics; 
Oregon, 3 bishops, 140 churches, 82,000 Catholics; Phila- 
delphia, 4 bishops, 560 churches, 800,000 Catholics; St. 
Louis, 10 bishops, 1,200 churches, 750,000 Catholics; St. 
Paul, 5 bishops, 500 churches, 500,000 Catholics; San 
Francisco, 3 bishops, 250 churches, 300,000 Catholics; 
Santa Fé, 2 bishops, 120 churches, 175,000 Catholics; so 
that the celebration now near at hand showsa little body 
of 50,000 Catholics a century since swollen probably to 
10,000,000, with 13 archbishops, one also a Cardinal, 75 
bishops, 8,000 priests, 7,500 churches, one great theologi- 
cal university, and 27 seminaries, 97 colleges, 550 acade- 
mies, and 525 charitable institutions, besides the parochial 
schools already enumerated. It is essentially a conserva- 
tive body, holding to the old way and persevering therein, 
with no differences as to doctrine or ritual. It moves on 
without any society for home or foreign missions, carry- 
ing on its work through its secular clergy and priests of 
numerous religious orders, caring for its native-born chil- 
dren, white, Indian and colored, and for those who 
come from abroad. It stands now with its past record 
before our fellow-citizens not of its fold, ready to bear all 
scrutiny, and with no misgivings as to the ultimate sound 
judgment of the people. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 
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AN OLD SCOTCH PSYCHICAL RESEARCHER. 








BY ANDREW LANG. 





“ADVERTISEMENT. 


* Tr any Gentlemen, and others, will 
be pleased to send me any relations a- 
bout Spirits, Witches, and Apparitions, 
In any part of the Kingdom; or any In- 
formation about the Second Sight, 
Charms, Spells, Magic, and the like, 
They shall oblige the Author, and have 
them publisht to their satisfaction. 


* Direct your Relations to Alexander 
Ogstouns Shop Stationer, at the foot 
Of the Plain-stones, at Edin- 
burgh on the North- 
side of the 
Street.” 

Is this not a pleasing opportunity for gentlemen, and 
others, whose aunts have beheld wraiths, doubles, and 
fetches? It answers very closely to the requests of the 
Society for Pyschical Research, who publish, as some one 
disparagingly says, ‘‘ the dreams of the middle classes.” 
Thanks to freedom, progress and the decline of supersti- 
tion, it is now quite safe to see apparitions, and even to 
publish the narrative of their appearance. But when 
Mr. George Sinclair, sometime Professor of Philosophy 
in Glasgow, issued the invitation which I have copied, at 
the end of his ‘‘ Satan’s Invisible World Discovered,” * 
the vocation of a seer was not so secure from harm. de, 
or she, might just as probably be burned as not, on the 
charge of sorcery, in the year of grace, 1685. However, 
Professor Sinclair managed to rake together an odd 
enough set of legends, ‘ proving clearly that there are 
Devils,” a desirable matter to have certainty about. 
‘*Satan’s Invisible World Discovered ” isa very rare little 
book; I think Scott says, in a MS. note, that he had 


* Edinburgh, 1685. 
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great difficulty in procuring it, when he was at Work on 


his “‘ infernal demonology.” Asa copy fell in my 

or rather as I fell in its way, a helpless victim to j, 
charms and its blue morocco binding, I take this chance 
of telling again the old tales of 1685. 

Mr. Sinclair began with a long dedicatory 
about nothing at all, to the Lord Wintors of ae 
riod. The Earl dug coal mines, and constructed «, 
moliminous rampier for a harbor.” A ‘“m 
rampier” is a choice phrase, and may be envied by Mr. 
Edgar Saltus, the ingenious American novelist. “ You, 
defending the salt pans against the imperious waves of 
the raging sea from the N. E. is singular,” adds the pro- 
fessor, addressing the “‘ greatest coal and salt-master in 
Scotland, who is a Nobleman, and the greatest Nobleman 
who is a Coal and Salt Merchant.” Perhaps it is 
plain to the modern mind that Mr. George Sinclair, tho 
professor of philosophy, was not a very sagacious char. 
acter. ; 

Mr. Sinclair professes that his proofs of the existence 
of Devils ‘‘ are no old wife's prattles about the fire, but 
such as may bide the test.” He lived, one should remem. 
ber, in an age when faith was really seeking aid from 
ghost stories. Glanvill’s books—and, in America, those 
of Cotton Mather—show the hospitality to anecdotes of 
an edifying sort, which we admire in Mr. Sinclair, Jp. 
deed, Sinclair borrows from Glanvill and Henry More, 
authors who, like himself, wished to establish the exist. 
ence of the supernatural on the strange incidents which 
still perplex us, but which are scarcely regarded as safe 
matter to argue upon. ‘The testimony for a ghost would 
seldom go to a jury in our days, tho amply sufficient in 
the time of Mr. Sinclair. About ‘ The Devil of Glen. 
luce” he took particular care to be well informed, and 
first gave it to the world in a volume on—you will never 
guess what subject—Hydrostatics! In the present work 
he offers us 

“The Devil of Glenluce Enlarged, 
With several Remarkable Additions 
from an Eye and Ear witness, 

A Person of undoubted 
Honesty.”’ 


Mr. Sinclair recommends its ‘‘ usefulness for refuting 
Atheism. Probably Mr. Sinclair got the story, or had it 
put off on him rather, through one Campbell, a student 
of philosophy in Glasgow, the son of Gilbert Campbell, a 
weaver of Glenluce, in Galloway. The scene, in our own 
time, of a mysterious murder.” Campbell had refused 
alms to Alexander Agnew, a bold and sturdy beggar, 
who, when asked by the Judge whether he believed in a 
God, answered: ‘‘ He knew no God but Salt, Meal, and 
Water.” In consequence of the refusal of alms, “The 
Stirs first began.” The ‘‘ Stirs” are ghostly disturbances. 
They commenced with whistling in the house and out of 
it. ‘*Such as children use to make with their small slen- 
der glass whistles.” ‘‘ About the middle of November,” 
says Mr. Sinclair, ‘‘the Foul Fiend came on with her 
extraordinary assaults.” Observe that he takes the Foul 
Fiend entirely for granted, and that he never tells us the 
date of the original quarrel, and the early agitation. 
Stones were thrown down the chimney and in at the win- 
dows, but nobody was hurt. Naturally Gilbert Campbell 
carried his tale of sorrow to the parish minister. Thisdid 
not avail him. His harp and threads were cut on his 
loom, and even the clothes of his family were cut while 
they were wearing them. At night something tugged the 
blankets off their beds, a favorite old spiritual trick, 
which was played, if I remember well, on a Roman En- 
peror, according to Suetonius. Poor Campbell had tore 
move his stock-in-trade, and sent his children to board 
out, ‘to try whom the trouble did most follow.” After 
this, all was quiet (as perhaps might be expected), and 
quiet all remained, till a son named Thomas was brought 
home again. Then the house was twice set on fire, and 
it might have been enough to give Thomas a beating. On 
the other hand, Campbell sent Thomas to stay with the 
minister. But the troubles continued in the old way. At 
last the family became so accustomed to the Devil “ that 
they were no more afraid to keep up the Clash” (chatter) 
‘‘with the Foul Fiend than to speak to each other.” 
They were like the Wesleys, who were so familiar with 
the fiend Jeffrey, who haunted their home. ; 

The minister, with a few of the gentry, heard of thelr 
offensive friendship, and paid Campbell a visit. “ At 
their first coming in the Devil says: ‘Quum Literarum ® 
good Latin.’” These are the first words of the Lat 


rudiments which scholars are taught when they go to the 


grammar school. Then they all prayed and a vole 
came from under the bed. ‘‘ Would you know the 
witches of Glenluce.” He named a few, including om 
long dead. But the minister, with rare good sense, ™ 
marked that what Satan said was not evidence. 

Let it be remarked that ‘the lad Tom” had that very 
day “come back with the minister.” The Fiend the 
offered terms. ‘Give me a spade and shovel and 
from the house for seven days, and I will make a gr” 
and lie down in it and trouble you no more.” Pr 
Campbell, with Scotch caution, declined to give the Deri 
the value of a straw. The visitors then hunted after 
voice, observing that some of the children were ™ ©” 
They found nothing, and then, as the novelists 8a; 8 
strange thing happened.” . 
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There appeared a naked hand and an arm, from #S 





bow down, beating upon the floor till the house @® 
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“The Fiend next exclaimed that if the candle 
were put out he would appear in the shape of fire 
Let it be observed that now, for the first time, we learn 
that all the scene occurred in candle-light. The appear- 
ance of floating balls of fire is frequent (if we may believe 
the current reports) at spiritualist seances. But whata 
drange, ill-digested tale is Mr. Sinclair’s! He lets slip an 
expression which shows that the investigators were in 
qneroom. The But, while the Fiend was diverting him- 
gelf in the other room, the Ben! The Fiend (nobody go- 
ing Ben), next chaffed a gentleman who wore a fashion- 
able broad-brimmed hat, ‘‘ whereupon he presently imag- 
jned that he felt a pair of shears going about his hat,” 
put there was no such matter. The voice asked fora 
piece of bread, which the others were eating, and said the 
maid gave him a crust in the morning. This she denied, 
put admitted that something had “clicked” a piece of 
pread out of her hand. 

The séance ended, the Devil slapping a safe portion of 
the children’s bodies, with a sound resembling applause. 
After many months of this really annoying conduct, poor 
Campbell laid his case before the Presbyters, in 1655, 
thirty years before the vote of publication. So a‘‘solemn 
humiliation” has actually held all through the bounds of 
thesynod. But tolittle purpose did Glenluce sit in sack- 
cloth and ashes. The good wife’s plate was snatched 
away before her very eyes, and then thrown back at her. 
In similar ‘‘stirs,” described by a Catholic missionary in 
Peru, soon after Pizarro’s conquest, the cup of an Indian 
chief was lifted up by an invisible hand, and set down 
empty. In that case, too, stones were thrown, as by the 
Devil of Glenluce. 

And what was the end of it all? Mfr. Sinclair has not 
even taken the trouble to inquire. ‘It seems by some 
conspirators or other, the Devil suffered himself to be 
put away, and gave the weaver ahabitation. The weaver 
has lived to be a very old man that endured so 
long these marvelous disturbances.” This is the tale 
which Mr. Sinclair offers, without mentioning his 
authority. He complains that Dr. Henry More hed 
plagiarized it, from his book of Hydrostatics. Two 
points may be remarked. First: modern Psychical 
Inquirers are more particular about evidence than Mr. 
Sinclair. Not for nothing do we live in anage of science. 
Next: the stories of these ‘‘stirs” are always much the 
same everywhere, in Glen luce, at Tedworth where the 
Drummer came, in Peru, in Wesley’s house, in heroic 
Iceland, when Glam, the vampire, ‘‘rode the roofs.” It is 
curious to speculate on how the tradition of making 
themselves little nuisances in this particular manner has 
been handed down among children, if we are to suppose 
that children do the trick. Last autumn a farmer’s house 
in Scotland was annoyed exactly as the weaver’s home 
was, and that within a quarter of a mile of a well-known 
man of science. The mattress of the father was tenanted 
bysomething that wriggled like a snake. The mattress 
was opened, nothing was found, and the disturbance 
began again as soon as the bed was restored to its place. 
This occurred when the farmer’s children had been sent 
toa distance. 

One cannot but be perplexed by the problem which 
these tales suggest. Almost identically bare of evidence 
as they are, their great number, their wide diffusion, in 
many countries and in times ancient and modern, may 
establish some substratum of truth. Scott mentions a 
case in which the imposture was detected by a sheriff's 
officer. But a recent anecdote makes me almost distrust 
the detection. 

Some English people, having taken a country house in 
Ireland, were vexed by the usual rappings. stone-throw- 
ings, and all the rest of the business. They sent to Dub- 
lin for two detectives, whoarrived. On their first night. 
the lady of the house went into a room, where she found 
one of the policemen asleep in his chair. Being a lively 
person, she rapped twice or thrice on the table. He 
awakened, and said: ‘‘ Ah,so I suspected. It was hardly 
worth while, madam, to bring us so far for this.” And 
next day the worthy men withdrew in dudgeon, but 
quite convinced that they had discovered the agent in the 
hauntings. 

But they had not! 

On the other hand, Scott (who had seen one ghost, if 
hot two, and had heard a ‘‘ warning”) states that Miss 
Anne Robinson managed the Stockwell disturbances by 
tying horsehairs to plates and light articles, which then 
demeaned themselves as if possessed. 

Here we have vera causa, a demonstrable cause of 
“stirs,” and it may be inferred that all the other histori- 
cal occurrences had a similar origin. We have, then, 
only to be interested in the persistent tradition, in ac- 
cordance with which mischievous persons always do ex- 
actly the same sort of thing. But this is a mere example 
of the identity of human nature. 

It is curious to see how Mr. Sinclair plumes himself on 
this Devil of Glenluce as a ‘“‘moliminous rampier” 
against irreligion. “This one Relation is worth all the 
Praise that can be given for the Book.” The price I have 
Sven (or owe, rather) is Ten Golden Guineas, and per- 

the Foul Thief of Glenluce is hardly worth the 
Money. “I believe if the Obduredest Atheist among 
MéR would seriously and in good earnest consider that 
relation, and ponder all the circumstances thereof, he 








ie. »> mt presently cry out, as a Dr. of Physick did, hearing 





a story less considerable, ‘I believe I have been in the 
wrong closs all the time—if this be true.’” 

Mr. Sinclair is also a believer in the Woodstock devils, 
on which Scott founded his novel. He does not give the 
explanation that Giles Sharp, alias Joseph Collins of Ox- 
ford, alias Funny Joe, was all the Devil in that affair. 
Scott had read the story of Funny Joe, but could never 
remember ‘‘ whether it exists in a separate collection, or 
where it is to be looked for.” 

Indifferent to evidence, Mr. Sinclair confutes the Ob- 
duredest Atheists with the Pied Piper of Hamelin,with the 
young lady from Howells’s ‘‘ Letters,” whose house, like 
Rahab’s, was ‘‘ on tlie city wall,” and with the Ghost of 
the Major who appeared to the Captain (as he had prom- 
ised) and scolded him for not keeping his sword clean. 
He also gives us Major Weir, at full length, convincing 
us that, as William Erskine said, ‘‘The Major was a dis- 
gusting fellow, a most ungentlemanlike character.” 
Scott, on the other hand, remarked, long before ‘‘ Waver- 
ley,” ‘‘if I ever were to become a writer of prose ro- 
mances, I think I would choose Major Weir, if not for my 
hero, at least for an agent, and a leading one, in my pro- 
duction.” He admitted that even the street where the 
Major lived was haunted by a woman “‘ twice the com- 
mon length,” ‘“‘ but why should we set him down for an 
ungentlemanly fellow?’ Readers of Mr. Sinclair will 
understand the reason very well, and it is not necessary, 
nor here even possible, to justify Erskine’s opinion by 
quotations. Suffice it that, by virtue of his enchanted 
staff, which was burned with him, he was enabled “to 
commit evil not to be named, yea, even to reconcile man 
and wife, when at variance.” His sister, who was 
hanged, had Redgauntlet’s horse-shoe mark on her brow, 
and one may marvel that Scott does not seem to have re- 
membered this coincidence. ‘‘ There was seen an exact 
Horse shoe, shaped for nails, in her wrinkles.” Terrible 
enough, I assure you, to the stoutest beholder! 

Most modern readers will believe that both the luckless 
Major and his sister were religious maniacs. Poverty, 
solitude and the superstition of their time were the true 
demon of Major Weir, burned at the stake in April, 1670. 
Perhaps the most singular impression made by ‘‘ Satan’s 
Invincible World Discovered” is that in Sinclair’s day, 
people who did not believe in bogies believed in nothing, 
while people who shared the common creed of Christen- 
dom were capable of believing in everything. 

Atheists are as common as ghosts in his marvelous re- 
lations, and the very wizards themselves were often 
atheists. 

Nores.— I have said that Scott himself had seen one ghost, if 
no‘ two, and heard a “warning.” The ghost was seen near 
Ashestiel, on an open spot of hillside, ** please to observe it was 
before dinner.” The anecdote is in Gillis’s ** Reccllections of Sir 
Walter Scott,” p. 170. ‘The vision of Lord Byron standing in the 
great hall of Abbotsford, is described in the * Demonology and 
Witchcraft.” Scott alleges that it resolved itself into “ great 
coats, shaw!s, and plaids’”—a hallucination. But Lockhart’s re- 
marks (“* Life,“ ix, 141) did not care to have the circumstance 
discussed in general. The “stirs” in Abbottsford during the 
night when his architect, Bullock, died in London, are in Lock- 
hart v, 309-315. ‘The noise resembled half a dozen men hard at 
work putting up board, and furniture, and nothing can be more 
certain than that there was nobody on the premises at the time.” 
The noise, unluckily, occurred twice, April 2th and 29th, 1818, 
and Lockhart does not tell uson which of these two nights Mr. 
Bullock died. Such is the casualness of ghost story-tellers. 
Lockhart adds that the coincidence made a strong imvression on 
Sir Walter’s mind. He did not care to ascertain the point in his 


own mental coustitution ** where incredulity began to waver,” 
according to his friend, Mr. J. L. Adolphus. 
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AT the close of the session and after considerable op- 
position from those who deemed the plan and organiza- 
tion of ‘‘ Sisterhoods” as more desirable, the two Houses 
of the General Convention concurred in enacting a canon 
‘* Of Deaconesses” to be numbered in the ‘ Digest,” as 
Canon 10, of Title I. The provisions of this canon are 
broad and comprehensive. There is no recognition of 
the ‘‘ community” idea, so essential to the very being of 
a Sisterhood; no attempt to establish for the deaconesses 
a special ‘‘ rule of life.” The duty of a deaconess is laid 
down in the Canon as: (a) the care of the poor and sick; 
(6) the religious training of the young and others; and 
(ec) the work of moral reformation. The office of a dea- 
coness can only be conferred upon “‘ unmarried women,” 
of ‘‘devout character” and ‘‘ proved fitness.” The dea- 
coness must be at least twenty-five years of age; a com- 
municant of the Church in good standing; having ‘an 
adequate preparation for the work both technical and 
religious,” and this preparation must have extended over 
a period of two years. Possessing testimonials from two 
presbyteries and twelve lay-communicants, six of whom 
must be women; and after a solemn religious service pre- 
scribed by the Bishop until the General Convention takes 
order for the authorization of an office for this purpose, 
the deaconess is permitted to enter upon her chosen life- 
labor. It is required that she must work under direct 
Episcopal oversight, and be subject to Episcopal control. 
She cannot labor in any organized parish save with the 
rector’s further assent. The Bishop, after ‘‘a hearing 
granted,” is at liberty to suspend or remove a deaconess, 





who also has the power to resign her work at pleasure. 


In the event of such withdrawal, however, a re-appoint- 
ment is not possible save for ‘‘ weighty cause,” of 
which the Bishop is to be the sole judge. Deacon- 
esses have been for years at work in various dio- 
ceses of the American Church. They are now for 
the first time recognized by the General Convention 
and made amenable to the law of the Church. The sub- 
ject of “‘ Sisterhoods” was committed by the House of 
Bishops to a committee of their own number to report 
upon at the next Convention. Nearly or quite a score of 
‘* Sisterhoods” of various names, and with more or less 
strictness of ‘ rule,” are at work in different portions of 
the East, the South and the West. Tho in some cases 
recognized and approved by individual bishops, and win- 
ning from all the praises due to their devotion and self- 
sacrifice, these organizations are in the main independ- 
ent of Episcopal control and as yet have not received the 
formal sanction of the Church. The “ Religious Orders” 
now existing and at work in the American Episcopal 
Church are the “‘ Society of the Mission Priests of St. 
John the Evangelist,” commonly known as the “‘ Cow- 
ley” Fathers, and the ‘‘ Order of the Holy Cross,” for 
men, and the Sisterhoods of St. Mary, St. John Bap- 
tist. St. Margaret, The Good Shepherd, All Sainte’ Sisters 
of the Poor, St. John the Evangelist, The Holy Child 
Jesus, St. Mary and All Saints (colored), St. Martha, The 
Holy Communion, The Holy Nativity, the Holy Cross, 
The Holy Name, and St. Monica. The‘ Orders” of men 
are engaged in preaching and pastoral work. The Sister- 
hoods devote themselves to hospital service, to teaching, 
to labor with penitents, to prison visitations, and to every 
good word and work. Deaconesses are at work in the 
dioceses of Long Island, Western New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Alabama and elsewhere. The number of deacon- 
esses will now be largely incr®asad. 

The confirmation and consecration of a bishop elected 
to a diocese within the six months preceding a General 
Convention have been remanded for action thereupon to 
the Convention, instead of being submitted to the Stand- 
ing Committees and Bishops of the various dioceses, as 
is the rule at other times. 

This period is now reduced to three months, and a va- 
cant diocese may thus be filled under these circumstances 
in future more speedily than heretofore. The first in- 
stance of the consecration of a bishop during the recess 
of the General Convention was that of Dr. Edward Bass, 
the first Bishop of Massachusetts, which took place in 
May, 1797. Dr. Bass’s testimonials were granted by a 
Committee of the General Convention, to whom the 
power of certifying these papers had been formally com- 
mitted. In October of the same year Dr. Jarvis was con- 
secrated the second Bishop of Connecticut on testimoni- 
als similarly prepared and furnished, and it was not till 
two years later that the matter was made the subject of 
legislation by the General Convention of 1799. In this 
Convention standing committees were first brought into 
existence, and it was to these committees that questions 
relating to the consecration of Bishops were referred. 
Under the Canon of 1799 no consecration took place. In 
1808 its provisions were in substance re-enacted, and Bish- 
ops Dehon, of South Carolina; Kemp, suffragan of Mary- 
land; Croes, of New Jersey; Bowen, of South Carolina; 
Chase, of Ohio, and Brownell, of Connecticut, were all 
consecrated pursuant to its provisions during the recess 
of the General Convention. In 1820 the canon was ma- 
terially changed. By the Canons of 1799 and 1808 any 
three Bishops of the Church who were satisfied with the 
testimonials submitted to them had power to proceed to 
the consecration tho the person and the act might not be 
approved by the majority of the bishops already 
on the bench. It was deemed best to guard 
against the possibility of such ill-advised action, and the 
canon was amended so as to require the forwarding of 
the testimonials, not to any bishop, but to the presiding 
Bishop, who was required to collect the opinions of all of 
his brethren in the episcopate; and the consent of a ma- 
jority of the whole number was made necessary. It was 
in this connection that the confirmation of all elections 
taking place within one year before the meeting of the 
General Convention were referred to that body. 

The time of such reference to the General Convention 
—originally ‘‘one year”—was subsequently reduced to 
six months, and is now by the action of this Convention 
but three months. 

The unwillingness shown of late on the part of a num- 
ber of prominent presbyters elected to be assistant bishops 
to accept this office, has called attention to the acknowl- 
edged defects of the canon on this subject, and legislation 
in the direction of remedying these defects was taken at 
this Convention. The earliest instance of the election of 
an assistant bishop was at the beginning of the present 
century, and occurred in the Diocese of New York. 

In 1801, Dr. Provoost, first Bishop of New York, com- 
municated to Bishop White of Pennsylvania, at that time 
Presiding Bishop, his resignation of his Episcopal juris- 
diction. The House of Bishops in view of the ‘‘ exigencies 
of the Church in New York” consented to the consecra- 
tion of another bishop for this see with the explicit and 
formal declaration that they should ‘‘ consider such a 
person as assistant or co-adjutor bishop during Bishop 
Provoost’s life.” By this language it was evident that 
the House of Bishops, in introducing the term “ Assist- 
ant” as applied to a bishop placed in asee during the 





lifetime of its original bishop, intended to define and 
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limit it as being in their judgment synonymous with the 
more ecclesiastical word ‘‘co-adjutor.” With this under- 
standing, Dr. Benjamin Moore was consecrated ‘‘ Assist- 
ant or Co-adjutor Bishop to Bishop Provoost, and later 
Dr. John Henry Hobart was consecrated ‘ Assistant or 
Co-adjutor” to Bishop Moore, Bishop Provoost being still 
alive. In 1814, a new term was introduced into our 
ecclesiastical nomenclature. Dr. James Kemp was 
elected Suffragan Bishop of Maryland, Bishop Cloggett 
being still the incumbent of the see. In 1826 the vener- 
able Bishop White asked for an “ assistant or co-adjutor.” 
and Dr. Henry V. Onderdonk was consecrated the fol- 
lowing year. In 1829 Dr. William Meade was elected 
** Assistant” to the Bishop of Virginia, Dr. Richard 
Chauncey Moore, but with the express reservation that he 
was not to be considered as entitled to the succession. The 
first canon respecting assistant bishops dates from this 
year—1829—and was enacted in view of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of Dr. Meade’s case. The Canon of 1829 has 
been substantially unchanged, save in the addition to the 
words ‘‘ old age or other permanent cause of infirmity” 
as the reasons for claiming an ‘‘ Assistant Bishop,” the 
further ground of the extent of territory. By this canon, 
adopted twenty-eight years after the House of Bishops 
had defined the word “assistant” as synonymous with 
** co-adjutor.” 

The “assistant” bishop’s duties were limited and cir- 
cumscribed, so that with only the provision of the right 
of succession, the “‘ assistant ” became practically a ‘‘suf- 
fragan.” He could only exercise such Episcopal duties as 
he was bidden to do. He was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a machine, wholly at the control, and subject to 
the bidding, of the Bishop of the See. As Bishop Gibson, 
in his ‘‘ Codex,” states the difference : ‘‘ The two ends of 
orders and of jurisdiction, in case of the inability of a 
Bishop, were answered by. two several persons, the first 
(orders) under the name of suffragan, the second (juris- 
diction) under the name of co-adjutor.” In other words, 
the suffragan was consecrated to confirm, ordain, conse- 
crate churches, and the like—that is, to execute the 
things pertaining to the Episcopal office. The jurisdic- 
tion and temporalities of the see, in the event of the 
Bishop’s inability, devolved on theco-adjutor. The action 
of the Convention of 1889 was in the direction of a return 
to the fuller recognition of the assistant bishop as a 
bishop co-adjutor, in that it provides for the definite ces- 
sion, in writing, of powers by the Bishop ere the election 
of the assistant. The word “ jurisdiction” was, indeed, 
stricken out of the amendment of the canon as sent up 
by the House of Deputies; but altho this word does not 
appear, it is implied in the very nature of the action now 
required prior to the choice of an assistant. The Bish- 
ops went further than the lower House in that they pro- 
proposed the insertion of the words ‘‘ Bishop-Coadjutor” 
in the Constitution as defining the term “ Assistant 
Bishop” there employed, thus re-affirming the action of 
the House taken eighty-eight years before, when no canon 
on the subject existed, and the first ‘‘ Assistant or Co- 
adjutor Bishop” was consecrated. The provision substi- 
tuted, in Title I, Canon 15, Section §vi, in place of the 
limitation that the Assistant Bishop shall perform such 
Episcopal duties, and exercise such Episcopal authority 
in the diocese as the Bishop shall assign to him is as fol- 
lows: 


‘Prior to any election of an assistant bishop, the Bishop 
of the diocese shall consent in writing to such election, and, 
in such consent, he shall state the duties which he thereby 
assigns to the assistent bishop when duly elected and con 
secrated. And in case of the inability of the Bishop of the 
diocese to issue the aforesaid consent to the election of an 
assistant bishop, the Standing Committee of the diocese 
may request the Convention to issue such letter of consent, 
and the request of the said Standing Committee shall be ac- 
companied by medical certificates of the inability of the 
Bishop of the diocese to issue such written consent.”’ 

A want of definiteness in the language of Title I, Can- 
non 15, Section § vi, clause [7], permitting the transla- 
tion of missionary bishops to the diocesan bishoprics was 
remedied by the removal of the word ‘‘ Diocesan.” The 
right of missionary bishops to become diocesan bishops 
was undisputed. The question was raised whether a mis- 
sionary bishop could become an assistant bishop. The 
translation of the present Bishop of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Whittaker, from the Missionary Episcopate of Nevada 
and Arizona to be assistant to the late Bishop Stevens, of 
Pennsylvania, settled the practical interpretation of the 
canon. The language was now changed so as to leave no 
doubt as to the fact. 

As a necessary consequent upon the progress and near 
completion of the work of Liturgical Revision, the pro- 
visions of Title 1, Canon 19, Sections $§. iii, iv, were modi- 
fied to provide for{the proper attestation of the alterations 
and additions to the Book of Common Prayer adopted at the 
present Convention and also to designate the proper author- 
ity to communicate the certified copy of these changes 
to the Ecclesiastical Authority of every diocese and to 
every clergyman of the Church. Further provision was 
made for the translation of a copy of these changes as 
contained in the Appendix to the Standard Prayer Book, 
duly certified by the custodian of the Standard, and con- 
taining the further attestation of the presiding Bishop and 
two other bisio»s to every bishop of the American 
Church. 

The preparation of a new Standard Prayer Book was 

com nitted to a Joint Committee, of which the members 





on the part of the House of Bishops are, the Bishops of 
Albany, Dr. Doane; lowa, Dr. Stevens-Perry, and New 
York, Dr. Potter; on the part of the House of Deputies, 
the present custodian of the standard, Dr. Samuel Hart, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, and Mr. Pierrepont Morgan, 
of New York, with others, are members; and there will 
appear directly on the rising of the General Convention 
of 1892 the issue of the most sumptuous as well as accur- 
ate and interesting liturgical volume which has as yet 
appeared from the American press. 

Slight changes were made i» Title If{I, Canon 4, Section 
S$ iii, clause [7], relating to th foreign congregations of 
the American Church which now exist in Paris, in Rome, 
in Florence, in Nice, in Geneva and in Dresden. The re- 
quirement hitherto enforced that a majority of the mem- 
bers ‘‘ resident in the United States” shall be a quorum, 
was modified by striking out the italicised words. The 
provision empewering this Standing Committee to fill 
vacancies in its members was also repealed. It is safe to 
say that under the canon as amended a meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the Foreign Churches and Congre- 
gations will be almost impossible. 

The ‘‘ Constitution of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society” of the American Episcopal Church is 
contained in Canon 7, of Title III, of the ‘‘ Digest of 
Canons.” It provides in Article 1V for the meeting of a 
missionary council, annually in the years in which 
there is no session of the General Convention. This body 
has heretofore been composed of all the Bishops of the 
Church, together with an equal number of presbyters 
and an equal number of laymen. The Convention of 
1889 enlarged considerably the number comprising this 
Missionary Council, including in its membership not 
only all the bishops, but also, at least, one clerical and 
one lay deputy from each organized diocese, and giving 
the Bishop the power to fill vacancies in the deputations 
from his own diocese occurring by removal, resignation 
or death. A further provision was enacted that the order 
of business and work at the meetings of the Missionary 
Council, as well as at the sessions of the General Conven- 
tion triennially as a Board of Missions, should be ar- 
ranged by a joint committee previously appointed for 
this purpose. 

The General Convention of 1889 created the Missionary 
Jurisdiction of ‘‘the Platte,” taking for this purpose 
two-thirds of the Diocese of Nebraska,which voluntarily 
ceded this portion of its territory in view of its special 
need of larger missionary appropriation, and more abun- 
dant Episcopal oversight. Similar action had been taken 
in 1874, at which time the Missionary Jurisdictions of 
Northern California and Northern and Western Texas 
were created from the dioceses of California and Texas 
respectively. It was felt in 1874, as it was also in 1889, 
that grave doubts existed in the minds of many with 
reference to the constitutionality of this action; and so 
in 1874 an amendment to the Constitution providing for 
such cession of diocesan territory for the formation of 
missionary jurisdictions was adopted by both Houses of 
General Lonvention and laid over for final determination 
at the next General Convention. When the General 
Convention assembled, in 1877, it was found that the 
views of the Bishop had taken shape in direct opposition 
to the confirmation of the proposed amendment. It 
failed, therefore of ratification, and consequently did not 
become alaw. The three Missionary Jurisdictions had 
been created, however, and still exist; and the same 
action has now been repeated. The Missionary Jurisdic- 
tion of the Platte has been created and its Bishop chosen, 
and the following amendment of the Const on egaliz- 
ing this cession of diocesan territory was adopted by a 
constitutional majority of both Houses, and will be finally 
acted upon in 1892. The proposed additional clause to 
Article 5 of the Constitution is as follows: 

“The General Convention may accept the cession of a 
part of the territorial jurisdiction of a diocese, when the 
Bishop and Convention of such diocese shall propose such 
cession, and three-fourths of the parishes in the ceded ter- 
ritory, and also the same proportion of the parishes within 
the remaining territory shall consent thereto.” 

If historical precedent obtains in 1892 this additional 
clause to Article 5 of the Constitution will be rejected; 
but the Missionary Jurisdiction of the Platte will exist 
all the same. 

The legislation enacted by the General Convention of 
1889, tho apparently little in amount was at once ju- 
dicious, and in the direction of simplifying the Code, 
which, since its arrangement in the ‘‘Digest of Canons” 
accomplished in 1859, has been the law of the American 
Episcopal Church, the proposed new Canons of Ordina- 
tion, raising the standard of attainment required for 
Holy Orders and greatly simplifying the technical re- 
quirement attending reception to postulancy and candi- 
dateship, were referred to the Committee of Canons of 
the House of Bishops, setting as a Special Committee 
during the recess of General Convention to perfect and 
arrange. The voluminous projets of canons suggested 
in the majority and minority reports of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the relations of rectors, church wardens and 
vestrymen were referred to the same Committee. The 
proposed canon on Marriage and Divorce reported by the 
Joint Committee and intended to supersede the present 
legislation on this subject, was similarly referred. The 
great question of the adoption of the ‘Provincial Sys- 
tem,” which has been for years discussed in the American 
Church, together, with the underlying questions of pro- 





a 
portional representation, Courts of Appeal, and the rela. 
tions of the two Houses of the General Convention, to 
each other, and of the dioceses to the Convention itself 
all received consideration, and in the hands of able Gai 
mittees will occupy the thoughts of the wisest members 
of the Episcopal Church during the next three years, 
The presence and the power of Him who maketh men to 
be of one mind in a house, recognized in the solemn ser- 
vice of praise and prayer of the House of Bishops on the 
opening day of the Convention, October 2d, 1889, the ex. 
act centenary of the creation of the House on October 
2d, 1789, made the session memorable for its absence of 
party-spirit and its abundant exhibition of that love of 
Christ and of the brethren which is better than canons, 
because it is ‘‘the fulfilling of the law.” 


HAYTI AND THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JANE MARSH PARKER: 











PERHAPS nothing is more forcibly impressed upon a 
citizen of the United States who remains long enough in 
the capital of the Black Republic to make an honest 
study of the under-currents of political and social life, 
than the fact that France, notably Paris, is the controll. 
ing influence everywhere. Parisian ideas prevail; Parj- 
sian customs, even among the Creole peasantry. The 
single hotel of Port-au-Prince is decidedly French, and in 
its café, and upon its veranda, you may hear the young 
men of the city declaiming merrily over their French 
drinks, sentiments that give the key to the instability of 
the government, the demand for military rule, and the 
prevailing conviction, among foreigners at least, that an 
outbreak—another ‘revolution may take place any day, 
Not that anything in opposition to the present adminis. 
tration is uttered, far from it; the discontenis are silent as 
the grave—more silent than many graves in this unhappy 
land. The atmosphere is permeated with revolutionary 
ideas. Every man carries a weapon of some kind, and you 
are constantly meeting those who have been refugees in 
some of the revolts; or who have been or are suspected; 
or who have had some near relative shot by the authori- 
ties during the last season of unpleasantness. 

Of course, nothing but enthusiasm for Hippolyte has 
voice at present. Unless the unforeseen has transpired, 
Hippolyte is being inaugurated this moment at Gonaives, 
something less than a hundred miles from here, and for 
which place he started on horseback last Sunday at mid- 
night, accompanied by a mounted escort of some two 
hundred men—a long, hard ride over the mountains, 
Hippolyte is more than sixty years of age, but hardy and 
inured to this climate. We hear his praise sounded even 
by the stanchest of the Roman Catholics. Hippolyte is 
a Baptist and so are many of his army of the north, some 
7,000 of whom are quartered here in Port-au-Prince, and 
so quiet are they and well-behaved one cannot but have 
an exalted opinion of their commander. There is very 
little drunkenness among them and they are in remarka- 
bly good health. They sleep on the ground, as a rule, 
and may be seen in their blue jean uniforms in every part 
of the city, often working for wages; for their pay is 
light, less than $2 per week. 

The blacks and mulattoes largely predominate here, of 
course; in fact, the whites seem few and far between. 
The Negro possesses the land. By the Constitution of the 
Black Republic, a white man may not be a land-owner in 
Hayti. We see traces of the track of an old street rail- 
road among the many ruins of this city—almost com- 
pletely in ruins—and we wonder if in the days of its 
prosperity cars were to be seen bearing the notice: 
‘* White persons not allowed in this car.” 

Highly cultivated are many of these old Creole fami- 
lies, living in the ‘‘ villas” on the hights east of the town. 
If you are so fortunate as to be invited to their 
house, you may forget you are in Hayti—in “‘ Hayti, 
alone against a hostile world ”—and fancy you are in 
Paris. Among the guests you will meet, in all probabili- 
ty, true Haytian gentlemen, perhaps ladies—I say per- 
haps, for just now the families of the majority of the 
better class are abroad, or in Paris. When you hear them 
talking of Paris, as the suburbanite of New York speaks 
of “the city,” and when you discover how trifling is their 
interest in the United States, how misinformed they are 
concerning our politics and customs, and you see the pe 
niciousness instilled by French ideas in their social and 
political life, you cannot help wishing that for the good 
of Hayti, for the insuring to her of a stable government, 
her relations with the United States were those that she 
sustains with France. 

And here we get at the root of the matter. 

‘“‘ Why is it,” I asked of a gentleman of means and cul- 
ture—a mulatto whose daughters are being educated in a 
convent in France—and who encouraged my freedom of 
speech concerning our relations with Hayti—“ why is i 
that you do not see that Hayti would be far better off if 
she were Yankee and not Parisian? Why do you not 
send your children to our schools?” adding much more it 
is unnecessary to repeat. So plain is it what the effect of 
such a custom would be upon the future of Hayti. — 

How clearly he made me comprehend the situation. 
How could Haytians send their children where they 
would be under the whip and sting of color-pre, 

In France the Haytian is never confronted by w: 
meets as soon as he lands in New York. ‘“ You white 
folks can never know what this race hatred is,” said & 
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mulatto to me in Washington, a man educated by 
4 prominent Senator, college bred, retined, and eminently 
successful in his profession; ‘‘we meet it at every turn; 
gome one is always spitting in our face, and then they 
wonder if we show spirit.” Would I could tell you ail 
that young man said as he sat in the twilight of Freder- 
ick Douglass’s library, the evening before Cedar Hill was 
exchanged for this Villa Tivoli, the present home of the 
United states Minister to Hayti: 

“No, it is not like the States here—it is not home,” 
said a very light mulatto who has become a citizen of 
Hayti; “ but it will be different for our children here 
from what it was for us in the States. The foot of the 
white man is off our necks here, at any rate.” 

Port-au-Prince has had an unhappy history. That of 
the last ten years may be read in the wretched condition 
of her streets; her squalid cabins; the savage appearance 
of her peasantry, and the ruins of the last conflagration 
still to be seen on every side. Within little more than a 
year over 700 dwelling-houses have been destroyed by 
fire in Port-au-Prince. There are no industries for the 
employment of the poor people, unless we rank war as 
an industry. You never hear the screech of u steam- 
engine, the rumbling of cars, nor the fog- horns of facto- 
ries in this country. The dwellers in the villas hear their 
little fountains tinkle; the common people down in the 
wretched town hear the bugle call of the army—and that 
isabout all the noise Port-au-Prince is making to-day. 
When Hippolyte comes back there will be a great 
demonstration, and then what next? Oh, yes; the In- 
augural Ball. What will going toa ball be like in this 
tropical climate with the crush, the costumes, to say 
nothing of the drive over the worst road conceivable ? 

‘They tell us, they who know, that the resources of 
Hayti, its undeveloped gold, salt and copper mines and 
its mahogany forests—forests primeval—will some day 
add marvelously to the wealth of the island. Foreign 
capitalists may not invest here unless they are of the 
favored race. Better undeveloped resources, says the 
Haytian, than the old master race with a footing on the 
island. Hayti is the key to the West Indies. Look at 
the map and see what it will be when the canal or canals 
are open, and the great highway of commerce finds a port 
in this great beautiful harbor. ‘ The United States must 
somehow get a footing in the West Indies,” long-headed 
statesmanship is whispering. How could we get a better 
foothold than in educating the sons and daughters of her 
well-to-do citizens in our ideas and principles? Who 
wonders that Haytians choose French schools and training 
before anything to be had in the United States, or at the 
inevitable consequences of that Parisian education, par- 
ticularly upon the young men of Hayti, a great propor- 
tion of whom sneer at Christianity and are avowed free 
thinkers? If religious they are members of the Roman 
Catholic Church almost as a matter of course. 

“Favored of Nature. Eden of the seas! 
Where beauty, health and plenty join to please! 
Clime of tie sun! yet fanned with cooling air! 
Brighter than summer, and than spring more fair! 
° ° e let industry restore 
Wealth to thy plains, and commerce tothy shore.” 

Frederick Douglass was naturally much depressed upon 
his arrival in Port-au-Prince by the condition of the poor 
people of the city. They are very poor, and the mystery 
is how they all manage to live, so few are their resources 
for earning a scanty livelihood. Was this all that has 
been attained in Hayti during nearly a century of free- 
dom? But the thought that they were free was some- 
thing worth remembering and dwelling upon, and that 
in all their years of trouble a foreign invader had never 
succeeded in gaining a foothold upon the island. Is not 
Hayti's destiny prophetic of that of the Negro race? 

PORT-4U-PRINCE, HAYTI. 
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IN TOWN AGAIN. 


BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 








Wr have returned from the summer harvest by sea 
and mountain, and many component parts give us an 
atmosphere of exhilaration and anticipation. {he shop- 
keepers have overhauled the ‘“‘ Elite Directory,” and at 
the breakfast-table or in the hall box we get ornate 
envelops inclosing invitations to Co’s grand opening of 
goods controlled exclusively by Co, with new effects in 
ostrich feathers, or a card to an exhibition of bonnets 
copied from imported models, and an announcement 
from Madam Bashi-Bazouk that she has arrived from 
Paris with Arabia Félix’s wraps and Cossack’s dinner 
and evening dresses, with a carriage entrance on Fifth 
Avenue. The street bands bray with renewed vigor, and 
our tears at the ‘‘ Sweet Home” of the hand-organs are 
not yet the tears of wrath. Front windows wink with 
cleanliness, and white-aproned maids are affable to area 
callers. In this atmosphere, with the possibility of shop- 
ping, the streets are filled with women who flutter to and 
fro, vivid as orchids and as alive as parroquets, while 
men toned up to business by the sequestration from 
“change” hurry about town, glad that family traveling 
18 over for the year, and eager to prove that ‘‘ Tom” 
Caught the heaviest bass, or that ‘‘Bill” got the most trout. 

Besides every reason for the general joy of the city’s 
Company, is a greater one—the embargo is raised from 
eating oysters. There is an Rin the month. And what 
& bivalvian pride we boast ! Strangers can hardly reach 


Wilkie Collins’s death was announced a paragraph ap- 
peared concerning his eating an immense mass of fried 
oysters in a restaurant here; a pleasant memorial! All 
may recall thestory about Thackeray on the day of his 
arrival, when a feast of oysters was set before him also, 
and he was watched by his friends while eating. His re- 
ply was like himself. 
We own no supremacy in that bivalve; our belief that 
English oysters are small, coppery in taste, green in color, 
goes for nothing. An English satirist knocks our faith 
out; first in the R—oysters are eatable every month, he 
declares; then, that Caesar when he landed in Britain 
might have done so on the oyster beds destined for the 
Romans. If the Romans loved oysters, of course the 
Greeks did, Agamemnon ‘and his family; perhaps Clytem- 
nesta was fond of a “box stew.” ‘This forward writer 
quotes Pliny as saying that ‘‘ Sergius made a very good 
thing out of his Lucrines,” meaning the yield of oysters 
from the Lucrine rocks, and the Circean promontory. 
All this reads like the fables of Homer and the ancient 
school compendiums. The writer I quote, calls poetry to 
his aid from Juvenal: 
** Life, ’tis not life, who merits death is dead, 

Tho Gauran oysters for his feast be spread.” 
Oyster statistics, no doubt, will now go the rounds. 
Already I have seen their mention in various late jour- 
nals. 
A rheumatic ailanthus tree shades my window, and as 
my gaze happened to fall on it, a beautiful brown thrush 
lighted on a near bough, a wandering stranger. It was 
so near 1 could count the markings of its breast, and so 
fearless, that it watched me, and gave me a salute by 
raising and depressing its long c'nnamon-colored tail 
feathers. As it flew away, the city vanished, vanished 
from my view, as it does in the flight of a carrier pigeon. 
I was driving along a sandy road, through the woods. We 
heard the faint wash of the bay beyond, and thousands of 
white-breasted martins were flying before our approach. 

‘* How yellow the sunshine is,” cried Hildegarde. ‘‘How 
strongly the pines smell to-day !” 

We jog along and catch at the wisps of hay on the 
alder bushes, or grab at the leaves as we pass, and I think 
I see, and hear everything, and feel delicious, when 
Hildegarde pulls up ‘‘Uumpsy,” so short, that I receive a 
terrible bump. 

‘* Hark,” she cried again, ‘‘ I thought I heard the song- 
thrush.” 

* And I thought I didn’t,” ' answered crossly. 

‘**T see one in the bushes, there must be a nest, I want 
to cage a young one—we must get out.” 

So we did, and crept into the bushes, and among the 
scrub caks and clumps of sweet fern, Hildegarde on 
her hands and knees, found the nest in a little cedar, 
almost on the ground; there was one fledgeling in it, 
its mouth gaping almost across it, and another on the 
ground dead. There was no sight, no stir of the old birds, 
and Hildegarde without remorse, but with delight, wrap- 
ped the baby thrush in her handderchief, and we took it 
home to Redwood, scarcely a mile away. Besides the 
sedgy beach, mentioning sand, cedars, marshes, old pas- 
tures, it will not be considered remarkable if I include 
mosquitoes! Redwood wassurrounded by these features 
for landscape, hence our veranda was‘inclosed in a wire 
veil. We placed our baby thrush within it, making every 
arrangement for its comfort, providing a bassinet for it; 
we had scarcely finished when two thrushes fluttered 
down on the lawn, outside our screen; we opened a door 
a crack, and withdrew to one side. The birds flew in, 
and flew out, and did so all day nearly, feeding their lit- 
tle cormorant, whose mouth never closed. They were 
joined after a while by another thrush, which took a posi- 
tion on a neighboring bough; as it did nothing but ob- 
serve, we concluded that it was an uncle; it was bigger, 
and looked older. 

The thrush is no longer here, but the ailanthus is, and 
so am I, back again, and reminded of Abbott's pleas- 
ant new book, ‘ Days Out of Joors.” Writing of 
birds, he quotes Lubbock, who says that the gen- 
eral aspect of Nature must present to animals a very 
different appearance from what it does to us. Does he 
include ‘‘us,” to the animals? Why did that thrush come 
and perch on that bough just now to make believe it 
was Nemesis, and make me ashamed of pretending the 
city was so superior to the country, and homesick for 
the country autumn ? 

Mr. Abbott stalks birds as Highlanders stalk deer, un- 
tiringly, persistently, and writes very agreeably at times; 
but after all the halo of ignorance, so far as birds them- 
selves go, had best be preserved, and will be most likely. 
He has a pretty bit to say about chimney swallows. My 
experience of them is that they are a nasty, spiteful fam- 
ily, and when Tennyson melodies about them as—‘‘Swal- 
low, tell her, tell her what I tell to thee,” how can it, 
graceful as its gyrations are, when it gets to her? What 
can it do but empty from its receptacle the wad of insects 
it has been saving up for its greedy, ungrateful family ? 
Mr. Abbott quotes again Dr. Brewer as calling the swal- 
low crepuscular. I am as fond of fine language as the 
colored race is, and this word struck me. I never shall 
say ‘‘ twilight,” or ‘“‘between light and dark,” or ‘‘ early 
candle light” again. I do not believe I ever heard the 
word spoken, but it gave me an opportunity to look in 
my new dictionary of fourteen volumes, Cassell’s. I give 





here are crepuscular.” If I were condemned to solitary 
confinement (for bad writing, say) and permitted a 
book, I would choose an Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
1 have saved up one or two anecdotes which rival 
Mr. Abbott's. In the country, last summer, I drove 
into town with a friend who had some errands te do. 
On our return I waited in the carriage, near an 
electric lamp which had just been lighted, while 
my friend went to a neighboring shop. In the dry road 
I noticed presently a stir, and, looking over the wheels, 
saw, hopping in all directions, across and around, toads, 
aiming for the electric light. I got out and aimed forthe 
lamp, too. There was a ring of toads underneath it al- 
ready, waiting for the fall of moths and the insects of 
night that drop from the life-destroying flame. How did 
the arriving toads know about that new guillotine? It 
was a curious sight—those creatures squatted in a circle 
with upturned heads, waiting for the victims to drop into 
their mouths. 
My story was told soon after, and a lady present related 
an experience of this season: A robin built a nest in a tree 
so near her piazza that she could watch the progress of 
the family drama. ‘lhe nest was crowded with young 
ones. Why the instinct and reason of birds always stop 
at one point, for they never build nests large enough for 
growing birds, Mr. Abbott never tells us;. but one day one 
of four fell out of the nest and was killed; the next day 
she discovered that each of the remaining birds was se- 
cured from falling by a long horse hair! 
When I told this to my friend, Mr. Hope, he had his 
story in return, that the ‘‘other day” a young sparrow 
tumbled from its nest, but was not hurt and still lively. 
He carried it up to the ledge of his roof; it was but a few 
moments before he heard a chattering, and looking out 
saw a sparrow each side of the tledgling, talking to each 
other across its back; finally it was shouldered up be- 
tween them, and with it they flew across the street toward 
the tree where its birthplace was. The English sparrow is 
credited with few virtues, and {am as happy to record 
this example of paternal sympathy and action as I should 
be to recount the shouldering of our institutions by the 
British tourist. 

New York CIrTy. 
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THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN THE EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM V. TUNNELL, 
RECTOR OF ST, AUGUSTINE’S P, E, CHURCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE action which the General Convention has taken in 
definition of her relation to the Negro has disappointed 
the memorialists and those who hoped that she would for 
once vindicate her catholic and apostolic claims by cath- 
olic and apostolic legislation, tho it may be candidly said 
such action has not surprised many who are acquainted 
with her history and temper. Looking over her record 
with reference to the colored man and interpreting her 
temper by her history, it was felt by many that the me- 
morial submitted by the colored clergy would have ac- 
corded to it precisely the treatment which it has re- 
ceived from the Church’s supreme tribunal, viz., a few 
texts snatched from the letter tho divorced from the 
spirit of the New Testament as to the spiritual privileges 
of all men but affirming that: ‘‘ Questions of jurisdiction 
and representation in the several dioceses have under 
the Constitution been committed to them and they are 
questions over which the General Convention as such 
has no control.” There was a consequent rejection of 
the principles of human brotherhood and Christian and 
ministerial equality expressed in the minority report: 
(1) ‘* That this Church recognizes no distinction between 
her ministry having relation to race and color. (2) That 
all legislation involving such distinction is contrary to 
the spirit of the Church of Christ.” 

The record of the Episcopal Church touching the whole 
question is one of which her children in coming time 
will be ashamed. That record has been one of worldly 
compliance to a spirit of race-prejudice, and an appar- 
ent timidity in asserting the truth in spite of public opin- 
ion. Instead of anticipating she has always followed the 
logic of events, and when burning questions which in- 
volve truth and righteousness have burned themselves 
out, then she felicitates herself on the solution of prob- 
lems which she did little or nothing to solve. In slavery 
days as an organic body she lifted no voice of protest 
against the institution, she was not in consequence of 
this question, as were other religious bodies, ‘‘by schisms 
rent asunder”; she did nothing corporately toward the 
emancipation of the Negro, and even in dioceses like New 
York and Pennsylvania, where there could be no possible 
fear of Negro domination in legislative councils—the hor- 
rible nightmare of certain dioceses now—a timid defer- 
ence to public sentiment stood long and persistently in 
the way of the admission of St. Philip’s, New York, and 
St. Thomas's, Philadelphia, to diocesan privileges. Since 
emancipation we have heard much denunciation of Ne- 
gro religion, branding it as sorcery, fetichism, etc., by 
her recognized Negrophiles and apostles; but the prac- 
tical work so far has been a multiplication of machinery 
which has found out a few feeble, ill-supported ministers, 
missions and schools. The great wealthy body of Epis- 
copalians unified North, South, East’ and West, gave last 
year $30,000 toward the education and evangelization of 
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demns these ex-slaves for a lack of orthodox Episcopa- 
lianism. 

This action of the Church is very wounding to the 
sensibilities of colored ministers and laymen in the Epis- 
copal Church, is a virtual abandonment of the cause of 
the colored race and a sad exhibition of the spirit of 
Christianity. A colored minister is virtually told that 
he may expect to find that his color vitiates his order, 
that there has been conferred upon him a ministry mu- 
tilated in all its rights and privileges, that however 
scholarly or saintly or regularly and apostolically or- 
dained, the word ‘‘clergyman” may be interpreted white 
clergyman, and rights which were always thought to 
inhere in the office are now discovered to be wanting in 
the colored man. Applying these principles a colored 
St. Paul would be disfranchised on account of his color, 
while the merest clerical fledgling, if white, would enjoy 
every privilege. The truth is, the Episcopal Church 
has broken faith with her colored ministers. 

The effect of this legislation upon the colored people 
will be to discourage them from entering the Episcopal 
Church, sadly limit the number of candidates for the 
ministry, and, saddest of all, to disgust them with and 
harden them against any form of religion. High-souled 
colored young men will not give themselves to the min- 
istry, and if they would, parents will discourage them 
against entering any Church where the rights of their 
office are not conserved and guaranteed, where they are 
at the mercy or caprice of a diocesan convention. The 
labors are difficult, the remuneration meager, the sphere 
for aspiration circumscribed, and under the best condi- 
tions the martyr-spirit is demanded. Now another bur- 
den, too grievous to be borne, is added, and we are dis- 
tinctly told that the General Convention does not purpose 
to touch it with one of their fingers. Says Dr. Phillips 
Brooks: ‘‘I, for one, if I were a colored man, would 
never enter the Episcopal ministry unless the Church 
pledged itself distinctly that my priestly privileges should 
never be curtailed,” and a faithful, honored clerical 
brother (colored) has said: ‘‘I would never give my con- 
sent to my son’s entrance into the ministry of the Church, 
in the present state of things.” 

As an exhibition of essential Christianity this action is 
deplorable. It betrays a fear that God cannot take care 
of his Church when she is governed according to the 
principles of eternal righteousness, that Elijah and John 
Baptist and Paul and Christ acted unwisely and fanatical- 
ly when they defied popular prejudices and uttered truths 
for which the world wasnotready. It is more concerned 
about the letter of constitutional enactment than about 
righteousness, as tho there is not a higher law nullifying 
all statutes not conformable to the spirit of Christ and his 
Gospel. It is the same scrupulosity which would tithe 
mint and anise and cummin and neglect the weightier 
matters of the law, judgmentand mercy andtruth. Can 
we wonder at the blasphemings of the enemies of the Lord 
when they perceive the spirit of worldly concession in the 
institution called by his name whicu professes to apply 
the precepts and manifest the spirit of Jesus? Who can 
reply to the flaunt of Ingersoll when he asks: “In the 
keeping of which Church is this ‘ heavenly treasure ?’ 
** Is it in the Episcopal Church that refuses to associate 
with a colored man for whom Christ died and who is 
good enough for the angelic host ?” 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CHRISTIANITY AND POVERTY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 











IT is interesting, albeit rather depressing, tonote with 
what a desperate clutch the enemies of the Christian re- 
ligion lay hold upon every means of belittling the char- 
acter and rendering absurd the mission of Christ. The 
agnostics on one hand and the nihilists on the other ap- 
pear just now to be in feverish haste to reach, by any 
means, the joints and rivets of the orthodox mail. Sin- 
cerity compels me to say that if the Christian knights 
are suffering rather sorely of late at the hands of the 
watchful archers of Satan, it is because those knights 
have willfully neglected the weakest places in their 
armor. Christianity is nothing if it is not ideal and 
spiritual. Every word, every phrase, every suggestion 
of Christ’s teaching is directed to the soul of man, and 
there is no reference whatever in the scheme of salvation 
to the material welfare of the human race. If Christ 
taught anything with absolute certainty and clearness 
it was that his kingdom was not of earth, that his birth, 
his death and his resurrection were for the soul’s salva- 
tion and had not even the remotest connection with any 
scheme for interfering with the natural law given to all 
life by God. 

How foolish, if this be true, must prove the course of 
those Christians who drift into the miserable pessimism 
of Tolstoi! If there is anything that can debilitate be- 
lief and sap the veins of faith and bring the very core 
of Christianity into just ridicule more quickly than this 
poverty doctrine of Tolstoi’s it is not visible at present. 
The materialists and realists—the agnostics of all shades 
—feel this and are not slow to profit by it. They laugh 
in their sleeves whenever they see Tolstoi’s ridiculous 
maundering indorsed by Christian writers; they wag 
their heads and rub their hands with delight -whenever 
a preacher, dressed in broadcloth and drawing a salary 
well up in the thousands, descants upon the necessity of 





material poverty to the salvation of the world. They 
can scarcely contain themselves when some Christian 
journal (whose income isa prince’s portion) gives col- 
umn after column to proving that Christ taught the 


loveliness and the desirability of being poor and of es- 


chewing all ambition for money or for the pleasures 
money can purchase. Tolstoi himself, if he is not lost 
in egotism, must often chuckle aside at the ease with 
which he has lassoed a lagging Christianity with itsown 
rope. 

Look at the situation. Here is Tolstoi,a very rich 
man, having an income of some half a million dollars 
the year, who comes before the world to explain Chris- 
tianity and to exemplify it. What is his doctrine? It 
is that everybody must be poor, Well, how does he ex- 
emplify this? He does it by hanging on, with the grip 
of a miser, to every dollar of his wealth! How does he 
justify this apparent meanness? Simply by asserting 
that to give any of his gold to the poor would be giving 
them the root of all evil! The labor of the hands is the 
only adequate service man can offer to man, he teaches, 
and to emphasize this he writes books, Persons have 
visited him and found him pretending to make shoes for 
the poor when in his coffers there was dropping daily 
enough money to clothe, feed and shoe a hundred pau- 
pers. It is quite proper to inquire why it is that Tolstoi 
permits his enormous income to continue, if be is sincere 
in believing that itis wicked to have money. Indeed, 
if poverty is the corner-stone of Christianity then why 
ask for a salary, O, ye preachers! and why charge so 
much the column for advertisements, O, ye Christian 
journals? Blessed are the poor! But here come the 
agnostics and realists with that suave show of reserve 
and under-statement so popular just now, and suggest. 
(they never more than suggest) that Tolstoi is the great- 
est exemplar of Christianity since the departure of 
Christ. 

Now the bottom line and the final word of this is 
communism at best, anarchy at worst. Tolstoi’s doc- 
trine is nothing if it is not subversive of all property 
rights, all individual superiority, all interest in the ma- 
terial results of effort. But the agnostics speak ironi- 
cally to entrap their enemies, the Christians, and they 
do entrap them. The preachers, the editors and the 
Christian critics jump at the lure. The realists wait 
serenely until Tolstoi’s absurdities are fully accepted,and 
then they begin to laugh at the fools who can hope to 
make a world given to the ways of science and material 
progress, credit a faith in the saving efficacy of abject 
shiftlessness. ‘‘ Behold!” they exclaim, ‘* the outcome 
of faith! Here are these Christians gathering money 
and building temples that are called churches. Every 
Sunday they go into these temples to worship clothed in 
broadcloth and silk and diamonds. The preachers wear 
costly raiment, and have gold watches and silk hats and 
exquisite boots. The deacons own hanks full of money, 
and the bishops have stock in gold mines and in railways 
—yea, even some of the leaders in prayer-meetings are 
publishing religious journals from which they make 
money and are rich. How is this? If indeed Christ 
taught the lesson of poverty; what are all these but 
impostors? What right have rich men to teach this doc- 
trine without first dismantling themselves?’ Then the 
distressed and forlorn poor take up the word. If Tol- 
stoi’s theory is Christianity why ought it not to be put 
into practice? The very next breath is rank with com- 
munism. Anarchy is not far behind. Christianity is 
given credit for having furnished the chief motor of our 
present civilization. What the enlightened world is to- 
day it owes in a large degree to Christianity. This the 
agnostic will admit without abating his contempt for 
‘‘faith in the unknowable”; and yet amid the riches 
and splendors of our Christian day the maudlin voice of 
one who would reduce our civilization to abject squalor 
finds admiring welcome and is re-echoed in the pulpit 
and in the religious journals of acountry whose unpar- 
alleled happiness and freedom are due not to poverty 
but to wealth. The munificent bounty that relieved the 
awful stress of need at Johnstown the other day did not 
flow from the pockets of shiftless advocates of poverty. 
When the United States wanted money to bear the enor- 
mous expenses of the war for an eternal union and for 
the consummate freedom of man, it drew upon its 
wealthy and thrifty citizens, not upon its careless and 
poor ones. 

But what of all this? The truth at which I am driv- 
ing may be expressed in a very few words: Christians 
must do one of two things: they must quit preaching 
the doctrine of material poverty, or they must cast away 
wealth and leave off all the habits of the money-getters. 
For my part I do not believe that wealth is inimical to 
Christianity. On the contrary, I think Christianity 
brings wealth and prosperity to the peoples who embrace 
it. History shows that the evolution of Christianity has 
been along the line of lawfully gained and wisely pro- 
tected wealth. Every realist, every anarchist, every 
nihilist, is a bitter enemy of Christianity because he sees 
in it the most stable element of that form of government 
which makes wealth absolutely secure to those who win 
it. 

If, as Mr. Howells and other ardent admirers of Tol- 
stoi assert, the doctrine of ‘‘ My Religion” is the doc- 
trine of Christ, then, indeed, is Christianity the most 
degraded and degrading form of human religion; for I 
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would rather be a wild Negro of Congo, believing in the 
power of my fetich-string of hideous relics, than an en- 
lightened man in the nineteenth century believing in a 
reversion to primeval squalor as a means of eterna] sal- 
vation. What will have availed the lifting power of 
eighteen hundred years of Christian inflvence, if at last 
tent-life, the shiftless, tribal economy and the abject 
placidity before evil which Tolstoi recommends, must 
replace all this civilization of ours? Well may the jp. 
fidel aim his shafts with perfect confidence at armor go 
disordered and weakened as that which covers the com- 
munistic, realistic, anarchistic Christian! The agnostics 
will gain more and more of advantage over the professed 
followers of Jesus so long as these followers dally with 
the worldly schemes of visionaries and mountebanks 
like Tolstoi. 

Let me in a few words now present Tolstoi as his books 
present him. In the fiest place his novels are devoid of 
art; that is no sin; they are dreary, lewd, pessimistic and 
almost interminable; in them he touches, tastes and han- 
dles every unclean thing. But he quit novel-writing 
some years ago and wrote his ‘‘ Confessions” in which 
he acknowledged that he had committed almost aj 
manner of felonies aud had been guilty of nearly every 
outrageous sin and debauchery known to man, (Con. 
fessedly then he comes before the world a worn-out 
roué—a satiated and engorged criminal-a jaundiced, 
filth-soaked carcass of sin and shame—the rotten hull of 
a man whose youth and prime are gone, spent in hideous 
excesses, who would now turn in his old days when lust 
is exhausted, and set the world the true pattern of Christ, 
For my part I do not fancy such reformers. We have 
too many ‘‘ reformed drunkards,” whose faces are sti]] 
purple with bloat, rushing over the land would-be lead. 
ers of temperance work, too many retired gamblers 
preaching the Word with a ‘‘ poker” accent, too many 
‘* scientific ” ministers who lean more heavily upon Dar- 
win than upon God, too many Christian critics who 
measure all life, in theory, by the yard-stick of this or that 
so-called philosophy, and last but far from least, we have 
too many men and women who write obscene, nasty, 
putrid books—novels of foul passions and base consum- 
mations—and call them “* novels‘with a great moral pur- 
pose.” The persons and the novels are all of thesame 
piece. 'Tolstoi confesses that he is an old, satiated, sick- 
ened roué who desires to cobble shoes and wear home- 
spun the rest of his life while he shows the world how to 
abandon progress, eschew civilization, forsake trade, let 
crime go unpunished, evil move on unresisted—but 
meantime he holds very fast to his estates and sells his 
filthy books at the same old price! So long as Christian 
people call this Christ-like, so long will Christianity 
stagger under the weight of its friends. 

CRA WFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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IN KANSAS CITY. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








THIS audacious young beauty is the belle of the Unit- 
ed States, There is no doubt of this fact left lingering 
in your mind ten minutes after you have set footin 
Kansas City. Here she sits in the center of the world, 
with more railroads pointing right to her feet than are 
to be found pointing to any one other common center on 
the face of this earth. 

This Kansas City is Ceres’s own self; for she sits in 
the center of the gardens of the universe. Thousands 
and thousands of square miles of corn fields girdle her 
about. Thereis no waste here, either of seas, or moun- 
tains, or deserts of sand. Every foot is fertile land. 
Look to the east, west, north, south, nothing but one 
boundless and billowy sea of green or gold. Over across 
the river they tell you that they have this season in one 
single State, in round numbers, 100,000,000 bushels of 
grain to spare. 

Kansas City calls this fruitful State one of her “ feed- 
ers.” She calls the city of Denver one of her feeders. 
She claims to have nearly fifty cities that are, and are 
to remain forever, her ‘‘ feeders.” 

‘* We make more agricultural implements in Kansas 
City than are made in any other ten cities in the world,” 
cries one of the enterprising denizens of this town that 
has only been recently discovered and dug up out here 
in Missouri. 

‘“« We have more miles of cable roads than any other 
city in the United States,” shouts another adorer of this 
audacious young beauty, and belle of the West. ; 

‘“* We have more railroads here than they have in é& 
ther Chicago or New York,” yells another. 

And soit goes all day long; the excellence and supe. 
riority of the young city seems to be the song, the 
breakfast and supper of its ardent and devoted people. 
You had better believe in Kansas City or get out right 
soon. 

‘* Where do you get your water ?” saidI to the obese 
and good-natured Mayor, early one morning. ; 

“‘ Well, sir, we get most of it out of the Missoar 
River.” 

‘*The Missouri River? Why Missouri means muddy 
water in the Indian tongue.” 

‘* So it does,” said the Mayor, quietly; but it does not 
mean that we drink muddy water in Kansas City at 
The water we drink is as clear and light as your 
in the Sierras, sir, if we choose to have it so. And 
let me tell you something, old man”—and here the 
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Cities. Sq. M. Population. Sq. M 

Indianapolis ......................+. Py 100,000 4,000 
Minneapolis.......................0. 63 200,000 8,000 
is SOS ERI 5G 180,000 8,000 
Dietesb eacshuldi vieds. «veces 55 60,000 1,000 

SE ee rate eee 175 1,100,000 6,000 
ANS RRRRIRNTE R 60,000 6,000 
nnd nenonnsosnngisionba 150 450,000 8,000 
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began to grow pretty emphatic—‘‘ we have heard 
a good deal of talk about our muddy water, and so we 

+ up a few buckets from the river and sent it to the 
World’s Fair at Paris to compete for the prize with other 
cities of the earth; and, as usual, we took the prize.” 

« Why, what can you mean, Mr. Mayor?” 

«J mean that it has been decided that there’s no water 
inthe world purer than ours. Our water will keep sweet 
jonger thanany other that has been tested. The fact is,’’ 
and the emphatic Mayor brought down his fist so hard 
that half a dozen empty glasses clinked on the table— 
“the fact is, sir, there is in the water of the Missouri 
River almost no animalcular life at all!” 

I ventured to hint that I thought this rather compli- 
mentary to the intelligence of the animalcule; for you 
must know Missouri water looks green, to say the least. 
[have not yet tasted it, but I am told it is very pleasant 
tothe taste. And right here I have been trying to re- 
member how the Tiber tasted. But I do not recall that 
Lever tasted of the tawny Tiber during all my residence 

‘in Rome.” Nor can lremember that I ever tasted water 
in either Paris or London. And itissafe to say that not 
one traveler in a hundred can truly certify to the taste 
of water in those two cities. For the fact is no one, asa 
rule, ever drinks water in either London, Paris or Rome. 

Having stirred up the water question about a dozen 
adorers of the young city proceeded to show me, from 
clippings, that the death rate in Kansas City shows her 
to be one of the very healthiest cities in the world. So 
that whatever may be said of the Missouri water it is 
certainly not unhealthy. But, as said before, its appear- 
ances are certainly against it; for it is as muddy and 
yellow as the Tiber. 

This city, it seems to me, is more entirely a pastoral 
and agricultural center than any other one place in the 
world. And yet there are mines, formerly rich mines, 
of many sorts not tar away. To say nothing-of-iron 
and copper this State of Missouri produces more than 
one-quarter of the lead known to commerce. But even 
these lead fields grow corn. 

‘*What gave your city this sudden impulse and for- 
ward impetuosity ?” I asked of the Mayor, after we had 
settled the water question. 

‘“‘ Well, in the first place we are in the center here; a 
child can see that. Everything comes this way; and 
that is allthe secret there is init. San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, half water, don’t yousee? Suppose New 
York had a thousand miles of corn fields and cities on 
the other side of her, why, of course, these ‘ feeders’ 
would make her mighty fat.” 

Kansas City assures me that she has no debt whatever, 
and that her taxes are as light as the lightest. She claims 
todo almost double the banking business of staid and 
long-established St. Louis, and points with great pride 
to the meeting of the Convention of 2,000 Bankers on 
her solid financial floors this year; for Dives never 
before consented tu meet in convention west of the 
Father of Waters. 

Real-estate transactions here swell to a daring sum. 
New York first, then Chicago; and young and audacious 
Kansas City—she drank water from the same branch as 
the buffalo only last year—stands third on the lists of 
the world in the volume of money paid for real estate! 

“But, Mr. Mayor, this can’t keep on ?” 

“Did ever you see corn grow?” The Mayor came close 
up to me and laid a big, red finger inside his big, red and 
half-doubled fist—‘‘ Did ever you see corn grow?” I had. 

“Well, then,” continued he, ** you have seen that 
only about four or five stalks can grow in one hill. Ten 
stalks may start to grow, but only about four or five 
ever amount to anything after the first thirty days; and 
itis just so with cities. The cities that keep ahead are 
the high stalks in the hillof corn. Now there is a hill of 
corn in the East, one in the West, one in the North, one 
here! Yes, sir; it can keep on and it will keep on! There 
are plenty of people living now who will see Kansas 
City fifty miles wide!” 

Charles Francis Adams—in the line of several Presi- 
dents—is President of the Kansas City State Association, 
the largest enterprise of the kind on earth, and is said to 
have millions of dollars invested here in lands. In fact, 
it seems to be a matter of special pride here that a great 
many eminent Boston men are interested in heavy 
real-estate deals in Kansas City. 

I have been furnished with the following total of 
comparative and cold-blooded figures; for figures it is 
said do not lie. This being the case Kansas City cer- 
tainly has solid ground to be proud of her growth and 
commercial adornment. I may here say that she dis- 
claims anything like a ‘‘ boom.” Iam requested to say 
for her and of her that she despises the word “ boor,” 
never had a ‘‘ boom” and doesn’t want a ‘‘ boom.” 

But here are the figures as furnished me : 

The real estate sales this year reach $40,000,000. Fora 
city of 200,000 people this shows an activity that few cities 
can boast. Next to New York, Kansas City is the most 


densely populated city in the country. ete 
‘op. 


The following figures for the year ending April 1st, 1889, 
show the number of buildings and cost to the square mile 
in the several Western cities : 


Buildings 
Cities per Sq. M. Cost. 
GI ss onc inicies spiced. pabeceoees 28 $128,000 
SII S Gls .'0gu.co0snebepnieeceee 56 151,562 
I ee uk, cake sa daee 60 91,785 
NE 5 a pivecn nin eneah diene 62 61,674 
ia Re Se a i SN Me 76 93,894 
il a rl I ig at ep * 425 826,982 


No index of prosperity isso reliable as the bank clearings 
of any city. Taking the same Western cities as are noted 
above for sake of comparison, for the first six months of 
the years 1889 and 1888 we have the following: 


Cities. ist half 1889. Ist half 1888. Perct. 
Indianapolis. ............... $48,617,670 $47,527,913 Ince., 2.3 
DN 5s os caecae boc 95,026,551 89,241,718 Inc., 6.5 
ah eS a ey 94,296,090 90,916,527 Inc., 3.7 
CIN. 0.5 co 0000605 ; 97,693,547 81,720,898  Inc., 19.5 
MIL. 2 acct coher decepenes 1,597,821,009 1,481,505,190 Ine., 7.8 
I ies ck bidndsimoase 475,439,717 438,068,086 Inc., 8.5 
ae ere 31,821,453 33,533,354 Dec., .09 
| EERE Pe 220,726,525 198,249,206 Ine., 11.3 


Other tables of figures, about increase of population, 
miles of cable lines, elevated railroads and all that sort 
of thing have been handed me in confusion; but 
enough of this. 

The houses are mostly built of brick, and the streets 
have quite a New York air of ponderosity and richness. 
The houses are high and stable, but the streets are not 
nearly so wide as one would expect to see in a city where 
they once had the whole Plains to build upon. Maine 
and Delaware seem to be the most notable of the busi- 
ness streets in Kansas City. Armour’s Packing House, 
the largest on earth, looms up grand and greasy before 
you here and seems to be an object of special pride to 
some of the people. And this reminds me that when 1 
was sent to Chicago several years ago to write for the 
London Times, they took me out to show me how they 
could kill hogs! Sixty ina minute, or some other hor- 
rible nightmare number, I believe. 

But I have something before me here in Kansas City, 
where the buffalo wallowed belly-deep in the grass a lit- 
tle time ago, a great deal higher than a packing house. 
For here we have the largest opera-house in the world. 
At least this is claimed for it by Kansas Cityland the 
enterprising man who was sent abroad to bring home 
ideas and architects for its construction. 

Booth and Barrett opened this stupendous edifice in 
th-ir last season here. I am told that they were guar- 
anteed $15,000, for a week on a certain date, not three 
months distant; and the grass not yet trodden down 
where the opera-house was to stand! But at the énd of 
sixty-four days after the work was begun on this really 
splendid edifice it was ready, with all modern improve- 
ments and possible adjuncts for comfort, to receive the 
distinguished players! 

Such is the enterprise, the prosperity, the health, the 
promise, of Kaneas City. I have set down only plain 
truth touching this place. It is destined to be a great 
place. Failure ofcrops might affect it for a season; but 
so long as the world is to be fed, and so long as “ there 
is corn in Egypt” this Kansas City will surely be King 
Corn’s Capital and the world will pay him court. 

While knocking about Boston and New York lately I 
heard a good deal of derisive talk about Chicago brag, 
Kansas City brag, and so on. I want to write it down so 
plainly that ‘‘ he may run who reads ”—these cities are 
not braggers. They are builders. They have a right to tell 
the truth of themselves and to be heard respectfully. 

And this brings me close to the great national ques- 
tion; the location of the World’s Fair, I have no argu- 
ment to make in the matter but I think the main thing, 
in this selfish scramble, is lost sight of. What is the 
Fair for? For the education of the people; a colossal 
school! 

Well then, where are the scholars? Where are those 
who carry the world on their shoulders? In the West; 
out about the borders of the Great Lakes. 

Theidlers of our Eastern cities can go to the West, to 
Chicago; but the workers of the West cannot quite af- 
ford to drop their tools and go in very great numbers to 
the cities of the East. 

KaNnSAS CITY, MO. 


THE HEBREW QUESTION. 
BY P. J. POPOFF, PH.D. 











THE Hebrew question is pre-eminently an old one, 
dating, in fact, from the very expatriation of the sons 
of Israel, ever since when it has troubled different coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia and Africa. In our time the late 
anti-Jewish riots in Russia and elsewhere have again 
brought the question to public notice. 

Of all the countries Russia is most concerned in 
this question, as it contains more than half of the total 
number of the Jews living in the world. The Liberal 
Party of that country holds that in order to do away 
once and forever with the Jewish question it is necessary 
to abolish allthe anti-Jewish laws and regulations. And 
in order to pacify the fears of their political adversaries 
the Liberals add that ‘“‘however rapacious the Jews 
might be, four millions of them certainly could not de- 
vour one hundred millions of Russians, Poles, Germans 
and other subjects of the Czar.” But the Conservatives, 
who are now in power, hold that the people must be 





Jewish restrictions must be still further carried on. The 

Novoe Vremia, the principal newspaper of the Conserva- 

tives, says: 

“Tf all the Jews would in a body leave our country, that 

would be the best solution of the question. And as this 

cannot be expected, the Jews must be kept under the most 

stringent control. TheJews are a ‘race’ and they belong 

to no ‘country,’ and, therefore, they have no interests com- 

mon with the people at large. They evade the military ser- 

vice by all means; they learn the laws only to find out some 

loop-holes in them; ‘ Golden Calf’ is their deity, to whom 

they sacrifice everything, even their religion. Religious 

Jews cannot be trusted because they obey only the secret 

government of their own (Kagal), and liberal Jews cannot 

be relied upon because they do not recognize any religion 

or any laws.”’ 

It seems as if the Russian Government must share in 

the Novoe Vremia’s views, as it allow while, only 

two per cent. of Jewish surgeons to serve in the armys the 

same peg cent. of Jewish students is admitted into the 

universities; in no court of justice can a Jew be employed 
in the capacity of clerk. Stringent regulations have 

been recently issued as to residence of Jewsin Turkestan 
and Siberia. Even Siberia is considered too good a place 
for Jews! In St. Petersburg about half of all practic- 
ing lawyers are Jews, and now the question is raised as 
to reduction of the number of Jewishlawyers. And the 
Baltic provinces petitioned the Government that no 
Jewish lawyers at all should be allowed to practice 
there. 

Under such circumstances it 1s evident that Baron 
Hirsch’s offer of forty million francs for the education 
of Jews could not be accepted by the Russian Govern- 
ment, for the acceptance of that offer would imply the 
dissemination of Jews throughout the Russian Empire. 
According to Russian law, all Jewish artisans, such as 
engineers, smiths, tailors, etc., are permitted to work 
and reside in all parts of the country. And that partic- 
ular privilege Baron Hirsch demanded for his projected 
Jewish industrial and agricultural schools. 

The Austrian Government. in its turn, had declined an 
offer of twelve million guldens, made by the same Baron 
Hirsch for the purpose of establishing in Galacia Jewish 
industrial schools and agricultural colonies. And the 
Israelita,a Jewish newspaper of Warsaw, said that “‘ the 
Austrian Government feared that these institutions 
would assist Jews better to compete with Christians, and 
thus in the end would bring about inimical relations be- 
tween them.” 

In connection with this question another name is often 
repeated, that of Rabinovitch, a Jewish teacher of Odes- 
sa, who had established a new sect, ‘‘ New Israel.” It 
appears that Mr. Rabinovitch, unlike other religious re- 
formers, has quite definite practical aims. A perfect 
‘assimilation’ of Jews with Christian Russians, in 
other words, a perfect equality of rights, is the final 
aim of the New Israel. As to means by which Mr. Rab- 
inovitch hopes to attain his object, the Correspondance 
de l Est enumerates the following: 

““The New Israel accepts the Pentateuch of Moses in lit- 
erary sense and rejects the Talmud’s interpretation of the 
same. Sundayshall be observed as the day of rest. Cir- 
cumcision shall be replaced by a prayer. Hebrew prayers 
shall be modified, but their language preserved. Any meat 
used by Christians shall be used by Jews, too. The Rus- 
sian language shall be used both at home and in society. 
Russian law shall be held sacred as much as the religious 
principles. All the members of the New Israel are bound 
to perform the military duty. They are forbidden to in- 
dulge in usury and to keep houses of ill-fame. A special 
petition is being prepared, requesting the Russian Govern- 
ment to grant to the members of the New Israel all civil 
rights, the right of propaganda of their doctrine, and tne 
right of intermarriage with Christians. During the first 
year after the recognition of the sect by the Russian Gov- 
ernment, all the male children bora shall be named Alex- 
ander, in honor of the Czar.’’ 

{t is certain that on this basis the New Israel never 
will get recognition from the Russian Government, 
nor can there be secured any assimilation between the 
new sectarians and the Christian Russians, since the 
former of late perfectly ignore the Gospel, forgetting 
that in Odessa, the authorities permitted Mr. Rabino- 
vitch tohold public meetings only because he was ex- 
pected to Christianize Jews. 

The Rola, a Polish newspaper, explains the anti- 
Semitism spreading in Europe simply by economical 
reasons: 

“Formerly when in Europe there was plenty of free land 
and when agriculture was very profitable, commerce and 
banking were left almost exclusively in Jewish hands. 
Now the situation has changed. Agriculture is not so 
profitable as trade or banking, and Christians naturally 
are taking also to the latter branches of business, where 
Jews used to regard themselves as masters. A bitter com- 
petition followed between the native Christians and Jews, 
who are at any rate foreigners. That is the meaning of the 
anti-Semitism, and this movement will not stop till the 
Jews leave Europe alone or find some other means of sub- 
sistance.” 

The Novoe Vremia thus sums up the Hebrew ques- 
tion: 

“As long as the Jews cling to the old tradition that 
they are the only people chosen of God and destined to rule 


over the world, so long no power on the earth can assimi- 


late them with different Christian nations and so long there 


wil! be reason for anti-Semitism.” 





protected against the Jews, and that therefore the anti- 
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Sanitary. 


THE BROOKLYN MEETING OF THE AMERI- 


CAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


THE recent annual meeting of this Association, as held in 
Brooklyn, was among the most notable and successful which 
it has ever held. 

The more public reception took place on the evening of 
the first day, when the Academy of Music was filled to listen 
to addresses by Dr. Raymond, Mayor Chapin, Dr. Alexander 
Hutchins, the President, Prof. Hosmer Johnson, of Chica- 
go, the Rev. Dr. Storrs and the Hon. Seth Low, of Brooklyn. 
These were of more than the usual congratulatory and 
formal character. Professor Raymond outlined the work 
already accomplished by the Association; Mayor Chapin 
illustrated the relation of health administration to other de 
partments of municipal care; Dr. Alexander Hutchins with 
felicitous welcome on behalf of the physicians of the city, 
pointed to the comparatively modern development of sani 
tation and the wonders it had accomplished» President 
Johnson showed what sanitary art was doing for the arrest 
of disease, for bettering social condition and prolonging life. 
Yet, if the death-rate of New York and Brooklyn could be 
reduced to that of London, 15,986 lives would be annually 
saved and 31,972 years of sickness avoided. He then, with 
many details, illustrated the economic relations of health 
care, and its monetary value to the wealth and progress of 
cities. The Rev. Dr. Storrs, in his usual effective way,showed 
how health and holiness were allied in fact as well as in the 
derivation of the words. He contended that since the Ameri- 
can experts had begun to count the microbes by tens of thou- 
sands to the square inch they could not be said to be less 
minute and searching than the French or Germans. He 
forcibly showed how our science was no longer lunar but 
solar, shining less and less by borrowed light. ‘The new 
President of Columbia made practical comments on the 
sanitary advantages and sanitary needs of Krooklyn. The 
more technical business of the convention opened with a 
paper deprecating the number of shade-trees in most of our 
cities and showing the disadvantages of impeded air and 
diluted sunshine. Dr. Hubbard, of Indiana, in a paper on 
Clothing, made some valuable points as to hardening the 
body to exposure by baths, cold and exercise, and as to the 
errors arising from the present tendency to over-clothing. 

On the second day a paper by Dr. Billings, U. S. A., 
urged the importance of certain details as to vital statis- 
tics and the housing of the population. Dr. Ezra M. Hunt 
discussed the Prevention and Limitation of Phthisis Pul- 
monalis, contending that there was danger of concentrating 
too much on the bacillus theory and of neglecting the re- 
lations of heredity, in-door life and damaging occupations 
to the occurrence of the disease. 

The rest of the day was spent in an excursion to Quar- 
antine, which revealed some great improvements in dealing 
with passengers and baggage. In the past two years our 
Quarantine systems have been much improved and New 
York seems to have kept pace with other stations. The 
visit was extended to the hospital islands about New York. 
Before starting Dr. Smith illustrated by the stereopticon 
some of the improvements made. 

At the evening session Edward Atkinson, of Boston, inter- 
ested his audience by some practical examples in cookery, 
the design being to show how much was still to be put in 
practice for the health, comfort and economy of the masses 
in simpler and less expensive forms of cookery. His chief 
points were these: 

**1. The heat should be derived from fuel which can be wholly 
consumed or wholly converted into the products of complete 
combustion without any chimney, except that of the lamp or 
burner. 

*“ The combustion of oil and of gas can be brought under abso- 
lute contro! by gauging the size of wick or burner to the work to 
be done. 

*2. The oven in which the food is to be subjected to this meas- 
urable and controllable source of heat must be so constructed 
that the heat imparted to it may be entrapped and accumulated 
up toa certain measure or degree, and then maintained at that 
temperature without substantial variation until the work is 
done. This can be done by jacketing the oven in a suitable way 
with material which is incombustibie and also a non-conductor 
of heat. 

“3. There should be no direct communication between the true 
oven or rece} tacle in which the food is placed and the source of 
heat, lest the products of incomplete combustion should some- 
times taint the food, and lest the food should be exposed to being 
in places burned or scorched.” 

The rest of the evening was spent in verbal and stereopti- 
con illustrations of the progress made by Surgeon Steinberg 
in his recent investigations into the etiology of yellow fever, 
and in papers and similar illustrations of the Texas fever 
cattle germs by D. E. Solmer, D. V.8., and Theobold Smith, 
M.D., of the Kureau of Animal Industry, Washington. 

The subject of the disposal of garbage occupied much time 
in the morning of the fourth day, papers being offered by 
Dr. Martin, of Milwaukee, and Dr. hilvington, of Minneap- 
olis. ‘Lhe claims of the Merz system, of Buffalo, were urged 
with commercial vigor, but the evidence favored destruction 
by crematory methods, of which there are several forms. 
The papers and discussions were interesting as leaving it no 
longer in doubt that our cities will be able in a more whole- 
some and effective way to dispose of garbage than by filling 
in low places or floating it out to sea to lodge upon neigh- 
boring shores. 

The paper by Professor Atwater, of Washington, on 
‘‘ Food in its Relations to Health,’’ showed his great famil- 
arity and thorough investigation of the subject. This and 
the paper of Hon. Mr. Atkinson will aid much in drawing 
attention to the great economics to be achieved by a thor- 
ough study of foods and the modes of their preparation, and 
by their adaptation to those of various ages and occupations. 
It is pleasant to see the thoroughness and enthusiasm with 
which these great practical themes are being studied. 
Already close students of these subjects are able to see mani- 
fest advances in the interests of public health and of general 
comfort in living. 





School and College. 


PRESIDENT ADAMS, of Cornell University, presented his 
annual report to the University Board of Trustees last 
week. ‘he report states that the attendance last year was 
1,229, and of these only 667 paid tuition. While New York 
furnished 730 students, the rest came from thirty-seven 
States and Territories, and from twelve foreign states 
and territories. ‘the number in attendance has been 
no small source of embarrassment, but the new buildings 
have relieved the strain. The accommodations for the 
school of law are now completely occupied, and within two 
years a new building will be urgently needed for them 
which can hardly cost less than $100,000. Concerning the 
rule of the University to accept no certificates whatever 
from students who have not carried through the work of 
the preparatory school to completion, President Adams 
says it discourages pupils from attempting to enter the 
University so long as their attainments are of a grade that 
can well be served by the public schools. The course in 
journalism has proved practicable and useful. President 
Adams thinks that in the education of the medical profes- 
sion a revolution is needed in the direction of more ade- 
quate training. His suggestion isthis: that the prelimi- 
nary medical studies in anatomy, physiology, botany, chem- 
istry and history should be amply provided for at the 
University and that as there is no medical school in the 
United States which provides for a course of students thus 
prepared, a new school for the purpose be established in 
New York or Brooklyn. 


....The Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York has resolved to establish examinations on at- 
tainments in college and university studies, open to residents 
of the State who give satisfactory evidence of having pur- 
sued the subject on which examination is asked, long enough 
to justify the request. Suitable pass-cards, certificates and 
diplomas are to be granted to those who satisfactorily pass 
the higher examinations in accordance with the ordinances 
of the Regents, and suitable academic degrees are to be con- 
ferred on those who complete the full course prescribed. The 
Regents recognize as an important feature of their work the 
extension of university learning and culture to those who 
are unable to take the regular course in a college or univer- 
sity, and have appointed a committee of three on University 
Extension, with instructions to report such plans as they 
may deem practicable and expedient for carrying forward 
this work, including a plan for lending to communities, for 
use during university extension courses, suitable libraries, 
collections, apparatus and illustrations, 


....Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia, writing 
of the scheme of a great Christian University in New York, 
as proposed by the President of Rochester University, gives a 
number of reasons in favor of Washington as the seat of the 
proposed institution. They are in brief that Washington is 
the civic capital of the country, that it is also the scientific 
capital, that it is becoming more and more the winter home 
of opulent people, and that the Church of Rome, seeing 
these advantages, has already planted a Catholic University 
there. He would have a great Protestant university in the 
capital in which each of the Kvangelical denominations 
should have its theological seminary. ‘The nucleus of such 
an institution exists, he thinks, in Columbian University, in 
Washington. Tho it was founded by Baptists it is, he says, 
in the strictest sense unsectarian. 


....Dr: Ira Remsen, professor of chemistry in Johns Hop- 
kins University, will occupy President Gilman’s chair dur- 
ing his absence. Dr. Fabian Franklin has been advanced 
to the associate professorship of mathematics, succeeding 
Prof. W. E. Story, who resigned to become professor of the 
same branch at Clark University. The place vacated by 
Prof. W. H. Howell has been given to Dr. EK. A. Andrews, 
who becomes associate in animal physiology and is assisted 
by Dr. A. C. Wightman, late fellow, as demonstrator in 
physiology. 


....Tabor College, Towa, gets $50,000 by the will of the 
late Henry J. Steere, of Providence, R. J., and Roanoke 
College, Va., $25,000. 








Personalities. 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, who will soon come to this 
country on her lecture tour, is often confused with her 
cousin, Miss M. Betham Edwards, who is also a writer of 
novels, travels, etc., and with Mrs. Annie Edwards, who is 
a novelist, but not a relative nor even a connection by 
marriage. Neither of the latter, however, has become a 
student of Egyptology so far as we know. A similar confu- 
sion of authorship obtains frequently with the novels of 
Thomas Hardy, of England, and Prof. A. S. Hardy, of this 
country. 


.... The Crown Prince Constantine, of Greece, who was re- 
cently married to the Princess Sophia, of Germany, is de- 
scribed as a tall and handsome young man with fine intel- 
lectual powers and social graces. His military education 
was carefully supervised and was completed in Germany, 
where the late Emperor William bestowed upon him, with 
his own hands, the Grand Cross of the Order of the Black 
Eagle. 


....Three young Americans have recently started for 
Africa on a lion hunt. They are Royal Phelps Carroll, of 
Carrollton, Va., Henry Astor Carey, a nephew of John Jacob 
and William Astor, and William Chanler, the brother in- 
law of Amélie Rives. ‘Lheir experience will probably not be 
so interesting as that of Tartarin of Tarascon, nor will they 
be likely either to shoot a jackass and a tame lion, as he did. 


.... Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, who has been traveling 
about Europe incognito, is said to have been on a matri- 
monial expedition. it is further announced that he has suc 
ceeded so far as to win the Princess Louise Victoria Mary 








———— 
Amelia Sophia of Orleans, the daughter of the Duke q’ Al 
con, cousin of the Comte de Paris. The Princess ig a 

girl of twenty. petty 


...P. T. Barnum, with his greatest show on earth, is the 
sensation of the day in London. His greatest piece of Bar. 
numism yet reported is his decision that, as his show will 
not be allowed in the Lord Mayor’ s procession, he will hay, 
a separate procession of his own on the same day and pers 
the Lord Mayor’s procession nothing but a side-show, 


..--Elisha P. Ferry, the first Governor of the new State of 
Washington, has lived in Washington Territory for twenty 
years,during eight of which he was Governor of the Terr} 

He is a lawyer by profession. He was born in JIlinoig and 
served on the Governor’s staff during the War. 


....Mr, John Field, the Philadelphia merchant, who has 
recently been appointed postmaster of his city, emigrated 
from Derry County, Ireland, where he was born, to this 
country at the age of fourteen. He is now sixty-nine years 
old. 


----The coffin containing the remains of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has been inclosed in a heavy stone tomb, the Slabs 
of which are hermetically sealed, to defy the depredations of 
any possible grave robbers and desecrators of the future, 


....Mr. Froude, the historian, is little known in London 
society at the present time, his almost continuous trayels 
for several years past having kept him away from the world’s 
metropolis. 


.--.Miss Kate Drexel, belonging to the family of bankers, 
and herself a millionaire, has decided to take the veil and 
devote herself to missionary work among the Indians, 


....The Prince of Wales has gone to Egypt for his health, 
which is declared to be in so precarious a condition that it ig 
feared he may not live to inherit the throne. 


.---The baby King of Spain is asserting himself: his physi- 
ognomy has been placed on the coin of the realm, and lately 
upon the postage stamps. 


....Ex-King Milan, of Servia, has taken a flat in Paris, 
which has been of late years a rendezvous of dethroned and 
exiled sovereigns. 








Pebbles. 


CuT and dried—apples. 


....The swallow tail is occasionally seen in the pigeon- 
cote.— Yonkers Gazette. 


..-.A syndicate of cattlemen has a perfect right to water 
its stock.” —Ruchester Post Express. 


....“‘ Mucilage trust been formed,’ said Jags to Cags, 
“* Somebody’s going to get stuck,’’ was the prediction that 
followed.—Merchant Traveler. 


....Gus (pathetically): ‘‘ How I do suffer with hay fever. 
I’m almost dead!’? Jack (heartlessly): ‘‘ Never mind. 
’Sneezy death.’’—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


-.-» Young Lady (to young man who has kissed her): 
‘‘That’s very singular, sir.”’” Young Man: “Ah! Well, 
allow me to make it plural.’’—The Budget. 


..--Among the 1,060 convicts of a Pennsylvania State 
prison there are only nineteen mechanics. Young man, 
learn a trade!—Martha’s Vineyard Herald. 


....“' saw a goblet to-day made of bone.’ “ Pshaw! I 
saw a tumbler made of flesh and blood last night.” 
‘* Where ?”’ “ At the circus.”—Haryper’s Bazar. 


....Bessie was looking at a picture of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, when she suddenly asked her mamma, “Are 
those our aunt-sisters (ancestor s) and aunt-brothers?” 


.... Teacher: “Anonymous means without a name; write 
a sentence showing you understand how to use the word.” 
Small Girl (writes): ‘‘Our new baby is anonymous.”’—Lile. 


...“* James always jams in ahead,’ growled his wife to 
his mother as they crowded into the circus tent; and the 
good old lady replied, ‘So that is why you suffer from the 
jim-jams?”’ 


...“* What’s the outlook in Rhode Island?” asked a Pitts: 
burg man of a friend who had just returned from that State. 
“The outlook?” he replied. “‘ Why, that’s all there is it 
Rhode Island.”’— Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.... Woman (to tramp who has eaten a whole mince pie): 
“You seem to have a good appetite.” Tramp (with tears 
in bis eyes): “Yes, madam, that is all 1 have left in the 
world which I can rightly call my own.”’—Burlington Free 
Press. 


ae? Judge: “‘ Witness, you are forty years of age?” Fe 
male Witness: “ Yes—alas! One gets older every day 
And yet I was young once (heaving a sigh). Ah! your wor 
ship would hardly believe how young I was !’’—Fliegendé 
Blitter. 


....Miss Elderly: “I have just been gathering autumn 
leaves, Mr. Oldboy.” Mr. Oldboy (cynically): “So 1 pe 
ceive, Miss Elderly. You have gathered them so maly 
years I suppose you do it autumn-atically, as it were.””— 
Texas Siftings. 


.... Lady of the House: “No, I make it a principle neve 
to give away money at the door.’’ Tramp: “ Very 
madam, if you have any feeling about it, 1 am pe : 
willing that you should hand it to me out of the window. 
— Yale Record. 


....Pompous English Author: “My ambition, sir, is tob? 
buried in Westminster Abbey beside the great men of Bag 
land’s past.’” American Person: “Indeed! Mine ® to 
remain alive and kicking among the ordinary men of Amer 
ica’s present,’’—Lowell Citizen, ney. 
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— 
Music. 


AFTER various preliminary autumnal incidents, such as 
the song-festival of the united German vocal societies, held 
jn the Metropolitan Opera House, the testimonial concerts 
tendered to and conducted by Theodore Thomas, in Brook- 
jyp, the initial appearances of the boy virtuoso, Otto Heg- 
ner, and certain other hors d’cuvre, the deeper interests 
of the musical season of 1889-90 are now to appear. From 
such a positive beginning varied occurrences will press 
upon one another in the usual uncomfortably close succes- 
sion, Betweenthis year and last a balance as to quantity 
as well as quality of entertainment will be in favor of the 
pusy months now before the New Yorker who inclines to 
hear music seriously. 

The sixth season of operain German at the Metropoli- 
tan bids fair to be its best and brightest since the begin- 
ning of its remarkable work in New York. The verystrong 
company secured by Mr. Stanton, as the secretary of the 
direction, includes asits more important singers, Mrs. Leh- 
mann-Kalisch, Miss Sontag-Uhl, Miss Sophie Wiesner, Miss 
Betty Frank, Miss Huhn, Miss Traubmann and Miss Kos- 
choska, as sopranos and contraltos; tenors, Heinrich Vogl, 
Paul Kalisch and Julius Perotti; barytones, Theodore 
Reichmann and Joseph Beck; basses, Emil Fischer and 
Conrad Behrens—besides about a dozen useful complemen- 
tary singers. While the usual welcome deference to Wag- 
nerian operas will be marked (with sostrong a Wagnerian 
company it should be naturally) at least ten novelties are 
mentioned in the repertory for 1889-90, to be drawn upon 
sucessively—the :snost important Cornelius’s ‘“ Barber of 
Bagdad,’ Lalo’s ‘* Le Roi d’ys,”’ Verdi's *‘ Otello,’’ Pon- 
chielli’s ‘‘ LaGioconda’’ and Marschner’s ‘ Templar.’’ 
An extraordinarily interesting Wagner cyclus is to occur. 
There have been certain valuable changes or additions made 
in the forces or arrangements of the chorus and orchestra; 
and Mr. Anton Siedl retains his position as eonductor-in- 
chief. It argues wellfor the hold that the Metropolitan’s 
opera in German possesses throughout the city and its en- 
tire vicinity, that this season bids fair to be its most pros- 
perous and successful one. It is to be admitted that short- 
comings and drawbacks in superficialities count for little 
compared with the solid artistic worth of its performances 
and itsinfluences for art. 

It is to be observed that this year another Richmond is in 
the operatic field with the Metropolitan—in some sense. Of 
Mr. Amberg’s performances at his new theater a fing ear- 
nest has been given, and much more is to be expected. He 
hasannounced an efficient group of singers, and we shall 
await with interest the more special opportunities of judg- 
ing them. At such a mo-erate sized and convenient house, 
if good opera can be well sung by acompany corresponding to 
that of a first-class residenz theatre or opera-comique, it 
should be successful and welcome in New York. 

The local series of orchestral and vocal concerts present 
much the usual features. The veteran but unsurpassed 
Philharmonic Society’s list announces the accustomed six 
afternoon (rehearsals) and evening entertainments, under 
Mr. Thomas’s admirable direction. The Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, whose orchestra Mr. Walter Damrosch 
will conduct, as hitherto, gives its six concerts, preceded 
by six public rehearsals, with an increased instrumental 
force and various novelties on the programs prepared. 
Thé Oratorio Society’s three concerts will successively pre- 
sent Lizst’s *‘ Christus,’’ Handel’s ‘* Messiah” and (repeated 
from last year by general request) Edward Grells’s ‘*Missa 
Solemnis.’”” There are other announcements to he made at 
a future date as to various orchestral concerts, serial or 
other, under well-known directors—particulars of which 
have not yet been definitely stated or determined. The pres- 
ence of some notable virtuosi from the Continent, on their 
first American tours, such as Sarasate, D’ Albert, the boyish 
prodigy and rival of the little Hofmann, above-mentioned, 
Otto Hegner (who can be reckoned in the list by graee) and 
the welcome return of Dr. Hans von Biilow in the spring 
and also of Mme. Patti, in one of her perennial (if not 
necessarily annual) farewell visits, are prominent matters 
and incidents in which the world of music contributes to 
New York this winter. 

Of other music, vocal or instrumental or choral, pleasant 
auticipations come in referring to the Philharmonic Club, 
the oldest of our chamber-music societies, and to the con- 
certs of two or three organizations with like functions 
for good; the leading vocal clubs, such as the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, the Musurgia, the Metropolitan 
and their fellows. The second season of the Palestrina 
Society directed by Mr. Caryl Florio, an organization 
of picked voices, as should be the case for the specific 
Work it undertakes, will afford the public a_ better 
opportunity of studying polyphonic music than was prac- 
ticable before Mr. Florio organized his association. 

The new concert-halls, now in course of preparation, with 
Special reference to the needs of the Oratorio, the Sym- 
Phony or the Philharmonic societies’ concerts, or to those of 
Similar sort, will not be ready for occupancy before 
another winter. It is expected that the company with 
Which the name of Mr. Andrew Carnegie is associated will 
be able to finish the elegant and well-arranged building it 
18 erecting by next October or November, but hardly be- 
fore. The Metropolitan Opera House will fulfill its accus- 


tomed duty as concert-hall for the serial concerts named 
till next year, 





With such an outlook, even gs general in its nature as 
the present date and our space forit makes practicable, it 
pammeely necessary to say to the reader who appreciates 
a character, the scope and the class of New York’s musi- 
tr ae for a winter that thereis no city abroad which can 
sockets” much less surpass it. With such an orchestral 
ener t as the Philharmonic, for example, and with an 

~ ike the Metropolitan, the New York musician, ama- 
Dractie professional, can discuss art from the standpoint of 
‘any cal hearing and study in a degree scarcely possible in 
| net city in the world. The day of small things does 

far behind—in fact it is strikingly near to this com- 
dn, B8ive present; but it is doubtful if many of those who 
through it could have prophesied that the day 
ones would be so bright and busy, 








Urws of the Week 


DOMESTIC. 


THE following proclamation, setting apart Thursday, 
November 28th, as a day of National Thanksgiving, was 
issued in Washington, on Friday last: 

By the President of the United States—a proclamation: 

A highly favored people, mindful of their dependence on the 
bounty of Divine Providence, should seek fitting occasion to tes- 
tify gratitude and ascribe praise to him who is the author of 
their many blessings. It behooves us, then, to look back with 
thankful hearts over the last year, and bless God for his infinite 
mercy in vouchsafing to our land enduring peace, to our people 
freedom from pestilence and famine, to our husbandmen abun- 
dant harvests, and to them that labor a recompense of their toil. 

Now, therefore, 1, Benjamin Harrison, President of the United 
States of America, do earnestly recommend that Thursday, the 
twenty-eighth day of this present month of November, be set 
apart as a day of national thanksgiving and prayer; and that 
the people of our country, ceasing from the cares and labors of 
their working-day, shall assemble in their respective places of 
worship and give thanks to God, who has prospered us on our 
way, and made our paths the paths of peace; beseeching him to 
bless the day to our present and future good, making it truly one 
of thanksgiving for each re-united home circle, as for the nation 
at large. 

In witness thereof I have hereunto set my hand, and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington, the first day of November, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundredand eighty- 
nine, and of the independence of the United States the one hun- 
dred and fourteenth. BENJAMIN HARRISON, 

By the President, 
James G. BLAINE, Secretary of State. 


.... Sheriff Reynolds, W. A. Holmes and Eugene Middle- 
ton, while taking eight Apache Indian murderers and one 
Mexican to Yuma Penitentiary on Saturday last, were 
killed by their prisoners. The Sheriff had removed the 
shackles from the legs of six of the Indians before they 
started to walk up a heavy sandwash, but they were hand- 
cuffed together by the wrists in sets ef two, their outer 
hands being free. At a signal from one of the Indians the 
Sheriff was seized by the two immediately back of him, 
while the two Indians immediately in front of the deputy 
secured his gun, with which, after killing him, they shot 
the Sheriff, who was held by their companions. During the 
massacre the Mexican ran to the stage and warned the 
driver, Middleton. The latter drew his pistol, but was shot 
twice by the Indians and badly wounded. It is thought 
that, as the pursuers are nine hours behind the murderers, 
there is but little prospect of their capture. 


.... The coroner’s jury in the case of Feeks, the lineman 
who was killed recently in this city while repairing wires 
for the Western Union Telegraph Company, rendered a 
verdict last week Wednesday. They found that Feeks 
‘*came to his death by an electric shock caused by contact 
with a Western Union or a Metropolitan telegraph wire, 
which wire they believe to have been crossed or otherwise 
come in contact with an electric light wire, probably the 
wire of the Brush Electric Light Company,or of the United 
States Illuminating Company.”’ The jury added: 


“We further believe that this accident was caused by the dan- 
gerous condition and lack of proper insulation of the overhead 
wires in the city. We also find that the system of overhead 
wires as at present operated in this city is a constant menace to 
the lives and property of the citizens, and we condemn the use 
of the wire known as Underwriters’ wire, and recommend its 
immediate replacement with properly insulated wire.” 


....The first annual report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture issued under the newly constructed department was 
made public on Monday. It covers a great many subjects. 
Of sugar-making it says: 


“ The condition of the sugar industry is reviewed in detail and 
the results declared to be of a mixed character, in some cases 
yielding well and in other cases proving disappointing. The re- 
gion where the sorghum sugar industry may be attended with 
success has been localized in the southern part of Central Kan- 
sas, west and south of Wichita, and in parts of the Indian Terri- 
tory, resembling it in soil and climate. There are, perhaps, 
other parts of the United States where similar success could be 
secured, but these have not been pointed out. Special-attention 
is to be given to the development of varieties of sorghum con- 
taining a higher per cent. of available sugar. Important prog- 
ress has already been made in this direction.” 


....On Wednesday of last week the corner-stone of 
Brooklyn’s Memorial Arch to the soldiers and sailors who 
died for the Union, was laid with elaborate ceremonies. 
There were some ten thousand men in the parade of soldiers 
and at least ten times as many persons are said to have wit- 
nessed the parade and the exercises. General Sherman 
pronounced the corner-stone ‘* well and truly laid ’’ when 
it was placed in position. The Rev. Dr. Behrends delivered 
an appropriate oration. Thearch is to cost $250,000, and 
will probably not be completed for nearly two years. It 
will be one hundred feet high and one hundred and twenty 
feet broad, the opening of the arch being seventy feet high 
and eighty feet broad. Groups of statuary will adorn the 
fronts of the pedestals. 


....The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided on Mon- 
day that when liquors are shipped C. O. D., the sale is com- 
pleted in the city from which the shipment is made. The 
case in question was the appeal of Joseph Fleming, a 
wealthy wholesale druggist of Pittsburg, from the decis- 
ion of the Mercer County Court imposing a heavy fine and 
imprisonment for selling without a license. Fleming has 
a license to sell in this county, but none in Mercer, to 
which he shipped liquors C. O. D. Fourof the State Su- 
preme judges joined in sustaining the appeal, while the re- 
maining three filed a dissenting opinion upholding the de- 
cision of the Mercer County Court. 


...- The Cronin trial was continued in Chicago last week. 
The most important testimony was that which resulted in 
the identification of Martin Burke as the Frank Williams 
who rented the Carlson cottage in which Dr. Cronin was 





murdered, Jonas Carlson, the owner of the cottage, 


Charles J. Carlson, his son, Annie Carlson, his daughter-in 
law, and Johanna Carlson his wife all pointed out Burke 
in the court-room as the man who hired the cottage under 
the name of Williams. 


....The subscription to the World’s Fair guarantee fund 
for the City of New York, amounted at the close of last 
week to $2,200,220. There were but few large subscriptions, 
the majority being from one hundred to one thousand dol- 
lars. The sum advanced at about the rate of $200,000 a 
day. If this rate is continued, the $5,000,000, of which the 
fund is to consist, will be easily raised by the time Congress 
opens in December. 


...-The delegates to the Pan-American Congress have 
completed their trip in the West, and on Saturday last had 
returned as far Kast as Louisville, where they were enter- 
tained by the Board of Trade. They made an excursion up 
the Ohio River to inspect a model Kentucky stock farm*® 
Trotters and runners were exhibited for the pleasure of the 
delegates. 


.... The South-bound Santa Fé passenger train, consist- 
ing of five coaches and two baggage-cars, was wrecked, on 
Sunday morning by a broken rail three miles south of 
Brownwood, Texas. The two rear chair cars were thrown 
from the track and rolled downa fifteen-foot embankment. 
Forty passengers were injured, four fatally. 


FOREIGN. 


. .-It was announced from London on Sunday that Mr. 
Mackinon, the organizer of the expedition to relieve Emin 
Pasha, had received the following dispatch from Zanzibar: 


“Letters have been received from Starley dated Victoria 
Nyanza, August 29th. With him were Emin, Casati, Marco, a 
Greek merchant; Osman Effendi Hassan, a Tunisian apothecary: 
Stairs, Nelson, Jephson, Parkeand Bonny. Eight hundred peo- 
ple accompany him toward Mpwapwa. All were well. Stanley 
reports Wadelai in the hands of the Mahdists.” 


A dispatch from Zanzibar to The Sunday Herald of the 
same date says: 


“Captain Wissmann met Stanley’s messengers at Mpwapwa 
on October 18th. The expedition had numerous fights in the 
Uzakuma country. The messengers recognized Wissmann’s 
Maxim gun as similar to Stanley’s. Wissmann sent a letter to 
Emin Pasha, saying that stores would await the expedition at 
Mpwapwa. Wissmann expects the arrival of the expedition 
about the middle of November.” 


....Sir Henry Parkes, in a circular letter to the Prime 
Ministers of the Australian Colonies, after pointing out 
difficulties in the way of the creation of a Federal army, 
gives in detail the objects of the convention recently pro- 
posed by him in a speech at Sydney, N.S. W. According 
to his plan, a convention of delegates from the various col- 
onies would be held, for the purpose of constructing a Fed- 
eral Government on the basis of a Federal Parliament. He 
further says that the schemae will necessarily follow closely 
the type of the Government of the Dominion of Canada, 
and adds that the delegates to the proposed convention will 
also be guided by the rich stores of political knowledge col- 
lected by the framers of the American Constitution and by 
others since their time. 


....A terrible disaster occurred in Glasgow, Scotland, 
last Friday. The wall of a building that was being 
erected alongside of Templeton’s carpet factory on Wil- 
liam Street was blown down. An immense mass of débris 
fell on the roof of the weaving department of the factory, 
crushing it in, and burying fifty girls and women employed 
in weaving-rooms. The loss of life was estimated at forty 
persons. The accident happened shortly after the work- 
men had left the new building. There were 140 girls at 
work in the carpet factory. The majority of them made 
their way out safely, but many had narrow escapes. 


...-The report comes trom Honolulu that Albert Loo- 
mens, one of the leaders in the insurrection last July, has 
been sentenced to be hanged the first week in December. 
The trial of Robert Wilcox, the leader of the insurgents, 
came to an abrupt termination, as the jurymen expressed 
a bias before the court. The jury was accordingly dis- 
missed. Application was then made to have Wilcox re- 
leased on bail; but the question has not yet been decided. 


....The Emperor and Empress of Germany are visiting 
the Sultan of Turkey. On Saturday evening a banquet 
was given by the Sultan at which one hundred guests, in- 
cluding all the foreign representatives in Consiantinople, 
were present. The Empress sat on the right of the Sultan 
and the Emperor on his left. A reception followed the 
banquet. The welcome given to Emperor William is re- 
ported to be an enthusiastic expression of popular feeling. 


....Lord Randolph Churchill is out with a letter urging 
the Cunservatives during the coming session of Parliament 
to give prominence to the Land Law, measures for the 
reform of workmen’s dwellings, laborers’ allotments and 
licensing, and laws providing for shorter hours of labor, 
and dealing with the “sweating” system. All these ques- 
tions, he says, are rapidly ripening for practical legisla- 
tion. 


.... There is another strike among the London dockmen. 
The union men employed on the Export Docks have refused 
to work unless the company’s permanent empioyés join 
the Dock Laborers’ Union. This the non-union men refuse 
to do, and a dead-lock has resulted. Scores of ships are 
lying idle at the docks, it being impossible to get men to 
handle their cargoes. 


...-It is officially stated in Athens that Chakir Pasha, 
the Governor of Crete, has left Canea with troops for Kis- 
samo, Selino and Sphakia, to prevent the Janding of muni- 
tions of war from Greece for the insurgents. 


....The Territorial Legislature of the Canadian North- 
west has adopted a resolution in favor of the abolition of 





French as one of the official languages. 
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EIGN MISSIONS.” 


THE story of the growth of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the United States during the century whose comple- 
tion will be celebrated in Baltimore next week, is told in 
our columns by Dr. J. Gilmary Shea. During these 
hundred years that Church has increased its membership 
from a mere handful to ten million souls. What will 
strike the Protestant reader with most surprise is the 
statement that all this growth has been made ** without 
any society for home or foreign missions.” 

Allowing for the moment this to be quite true, how 
has the growth in fact been made? The case is clear; it 
has been made by immigration. Catholics have come in 
through our open doors, with their faith, their clergy, 
and all their organization and methods, welcomed equally 
with all other applicants for residence and citizenship. 
Their numbers have not increased by conversion—no 
one pretends that—but by immigration of millions 
on millions. Their effort has nct been to make Catho- 
lics, but to keep them. Their people came and set- 
tled in masses, in cities and large towns, and 
had simply cto be gathered in congregations, and 
were able to support their worship from the first. 
They did not try to search out the Protestants or the 
unbelievers and organize mis-ions among them, except 
as this has been done among the Indians. They have no 
foreign missions, except on the smallest scale. Ameri- 
can Catholics are not trying to convert India or China 
or Japan. They have no American Board of Foreign 
Missions because they have no missions for it to support. 
They have no Board of Home Missions, for they do not 
seek, with the exception of the Indians above noted, to 
evangelize unbelievers at home, to do anything tore 
than to retain their own baptized Christians. When we 
recall the immense preponderance for so many vears of 
Catholic immigration, it is evident, as a Catholic writer 
has shown in our own columns, that this was a larger 
task than could be accomplished. Even the good work 
for the Indians has not been done by any general con- 
tribution or through any public interest of Catholics, 
but by very large single gifts of Miss Drexel and other 
wealthy Catholics and with Government money. 

In saying this we do not mean at all to disparage the 
immense sacrifices made by Catholics in their home work, 





nor their great success. They have filled the land with 
cathedrals, churches,. hospitals, asylums and schools. 
Their gifts and labors have been abundant; but they 
have been directed very slightly in the channel of what 
we call home missions, to the unevangelized and unbe- 
lieving, and not at all to what we cwll foreign missions. 
They have been too busy building up their own local 
churches, and developing their own dioceses, to do any- 
thing for the heathen. 

But this does not fully answer the statement of Dr. 
Shea. He mentions the fact that in the early history of 
the Catholic Church in this country ‘‘ some financial aid 
came from an Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, established in France, members contributing a 
centa week to help foreign missions, and from a simi- 
lax society in Austria.” Those are both societies of the 
class said not to exist in the American Church. But the 
fact is that the Catholic Church here and abroad, and es- 
pecially here, is running over with societies and bands 
and guilds and brotherhoods and sisterhoods, which are 
as really missionary societies as anything inthe Protest- 
ant Churches. It may be said that these are all parts of 
the Church’s organization. Very true, but no more so 
than the Presbyterian or the Methodist Missionary Boards. 
Nothing could be more thoroughly ecclesiastical than are 
these Boards. Tne Methodist Conference or the Presby- 
terian General Assembly control them, and control them 
more completely than some missionary societies of the 
Catholic Church are controlled by the Catholic Church. 
The greatest missionary society among the Catholics is 
the Society of Jesus, and that is entirely independent of 
the bishops, having its own Superior to whom its 
members are subject. It is so with the other great 
orders in the Church, which send their members to do 
missionary work. The Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions is far less independent than are the Jesuits. 
A Catholic order doing mission work among poor chil- 
dren in New York has more independence than a Meth- 
odist Sunday-school Board. Protestantism does its mis- 
sion work as truly through its clergy and official eccle- 
siastical machinery as does the Catholic Church. It 
does it just as legitimately and as ecclesiastically. If it 
fails at all, itis in having its agents less pledged to un- 
questioning obedience, and in depending more on free ser- 
vice and less on authority. Indeed, the Catholic Church 
has a certain advautage in possessing a number of mic- 
sionary societies whose members, male and female, live 
without family expense, and without salaries, and who 
are pledged to unquestioning obedience. This advan- 
tage Protestantism cannot claim, and does not want or 
need. Even by the side of the ten millions of Catholi- 
cism, the fifty millions of Protestantism have no reason 
to be ashamed of their record. So far as they are well 
informed they rejoice also in the good record of the 
Roman Church in this couutry. 


_ 
> 


THE LIFTING UP OF JESUS. 





WHEN Jesus was in Jerusalem, in attendance upon 
the first Passover occurring during his public ministry, 
he had his memorable interview with Nicodemus, who 
was a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim. On thatocca- 
sion he said to him: **‘ And as Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth in him should no perish, 
but have eternal life.” (John iii, 14, 15.) Jesus, being 
in Jerusalem for the third time during his ministry at 
the feast of Tabernacles, about six months before his 
crucifixion, and speaking to the Jews in the temple, said 
to them: ‘** When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of 
myself$ but as my Father hath taught me, | speak these 
things.” (John viii, 28.) Being in Jerusalem at the 
fourth and last Passover during his ministry, and just 
about to leave the temple and close his public ministry 


with the Jews, Jesus said tothem: *‘ And I, if I be lifted, 


up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” (Johu 
xti, 32.) 

Here are three instances in which Jesus, in the same 
city, and that, tov, the city where he died, spoke of him- 
self as being lifted up. In respect to the last utterance 
John remarks: ‘ This he said, signifying what dezth he 
should die.” (John xii, 33.) This comment undoubted- 
ly applies to all the cases in which Jesus thus spoke of 
himself. He meant by this lifting up his own crucifix- 
ion on the hill of Calvary. He was lifted up on the 
cross, and there hung until he died. Crucifixion was 
the lifting up of the person crucified; and hence, the 
phrase was an appropriate designation of death in this 
way. Jesus likened it in the one case to the lifting up of 
the brazen serpent by Moses in the wilderness; in the 
second instance he spoke of the Jews as lifting him up, 
alluding to the fact that they would be the means of his 
crucifixion; and in the third ins‘ance he described him- 
self as being “ lifted up from the earth.” 

The language thus used by Jesus conclusively shows 
that he had fully anticipated both the fact and the 
manner of his death, and that, too, in the commence- 
ment of his ministry. He knew as well then that 
he was to die, and when and where and how he 
was to die, as he did when Pilate, contrary to the 
dictates of his own conscience, and solely upon the 
malignant clamor of the Jews, passed sentence against 
him, and delivered him into their hands for cru- 








——=:} 
cifixion. The event did not in any sense take him 
by surprise. It existed in his mind as an anticipation 
during his whole ministry ; and altho he had avoided 
it by cautious prudence until what he designated as 
‘*the hour” came, he then avoided it no longer, but 
placed himself in circumstances that were sure to lead 
to Calvary and the cress. Then he withdrew all plan, 
for postponing the event, and gave the Jewish ecclesiag. 
tics a complete opportunity to carry into effect the de. 
liberate purpose that was formed immediately atter the 
resurrection of Lszarus, (Jobn xi, 47-53.) 

There is one thing in the language of Jesus, used with 
reference to his death, that is certainly very remarks. 
ble. Looking at that death as the Jews then saw and 
meant it, as it appeared to Pilate, and as any one under 
ordinary circumstances would be likely to regard it, 
who would think that it contained the slightest promise 
for Jesus in the future? Who, if contemplating what 
seemed to be the fact, would view it in any other light 
than that of a complete destruction of both Jesus ang 
his cause? Who, if constructing the conception of g 
fabulous hero, would base a great and brilliant prophecy 
upon the fact that the hero of the conception died ag 
the worst of felons die, that he was accused of blag. 
phemy, and that he was repudiated and rejected by hig 
own countrymen? Who, drawing upon his fancy for 
bis materials, would make such a hero as this, or attach 
any significance to his death, other than that of getting 
rid of him? The multitude that mocked, and shouted 
in wild confusion when Jesus was hanging on the crogs, 
had no sympathy with him or his cause, and no expec. 
tation that his name would survive that age, or have q 
place in the annals of history. What they saw with 
their eyes was a map dying and condemned to death, 
who, as they thought, ought to die; and this is all that 
they did see. 

And yet here, in this very scene and in direct connec. 
tion with these facts and with these facts for a basia, the 
historic Jesus plants one of the great prophecies of his 
own future. He did so wren talking to Nicodemus and 
saying to him that ‘‘even so must the Son of man be 
lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him sbould not 
perish but have eternal life.” Hedid so when he told 
the Jews at the feast of Tabernacles that when they had 
“lifted up the Son of man” they should know that he 
was the true Messiah, and that he had spoken the things 
given to him by the Father. He did so just before his 
death, when he declared that this lifting-up would be the 
means of drawing all men unto him. He never made 
any such statement in regard to his preaching or in re- 
gard to his miracles. The statement relates wholly to 
his death—that which at the time was an ignominy and 
seemed to be a compl te downfall, and on its face the 
very last thing to which one would ass‘gn future power. 

Was Jesus mistaken in these utterances? Not at all. 
Let the day of Pentecost speak; let the apostolic age 
speak; let the planting of the Christian Church speak; 
let the growth of that Caurch in defiance of a persecut- 
ing Judaism and a hostile paganism, speak; let the 
events of eighteen centuries speak; let all Christendom 
take the witness-stand, with its creeds and its hopes, 
and its galleries of sculpture and painting, and, more 
than all, let the Word of God speak, in its prophecy of a 
Saviour to come and to suffer and die, and in its history 
of that Saviour when dying, and also in its exposition 
of his death, as God had appointed and meant it—yes, 
let all this testimony explain to us the lifting up of Jesus 
as referred to by himself, and we shall at once see that 
he knew what he was saying, and that what he said was 
true. ‘Christ crucified’ has been the song of all the 
Christian ages. ‘‘ Christ crucified” was the center and 
the substance of apostolic preaching. That which at the 
time was to human apprehension his shameand dishonor 
is now his glory. The fact that in him * guiltless blood 
for guilty man was shed,” has invested his cross with 
such attractions that the very term has become a cher 
ished and precious watchword in human faith. 

Mullions, like the great Apostle to the Gentiles, have 
said, and other millions will say: ‘‘ But God forbid that 
I should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (Gal. vi, 14.) Every sinner, smitten with the 
pang of conscious guilt, finds in the cross of Christ just 
what he needs. and what he can find nowhere else. H# 
heart says, and his wants say: 


“*In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 





THE PHILADELPHIA POST-OFFICE. 


WE rejoice over the appointment of Mr, John Field 
to be Postmaster of Philadelphia. Tho it concerns di- 
rectly only the people of that “ity it is a matter of inter 
est to the country generally. When Mr. Pierson w88 ap 
pointed to succeed Thomas L. James as Postmaster of 
New York the general public understood that a priner 
ple higher than party policy was recognized in the 
conduct of postal business. The same principle » 
asserted in the placing of Mr. Field at the head of the 
Philadelphia Post-office, as was asserted by the 
in making Mr. Wanamaker Postmaster-General. 
principle is this: the Post-office isa great business 
making the Government the servant of every mad, 
woman and child, and of every line of comm 
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tent to organize and administer its business interests. 
Party service and party influence ought never to be made 
mount in selecting a Postmaster. If they are made 
ount to business capacity a distinct wrong is done 

the public. 

In Philadelphia two men have been urged upon the 
President for the Postmastership. One was a merchant, 
known to every body as possessing unblemished character, 
excellent business qualities and great organizing and 
administrative capacity. He had achieved great success 
jn his own line of business, and was, withal, just such a 
man asa great corporation would wish to make its chief 
manager. Mr. John Field was the choice of Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker. 

Toe other candidate was also a successful man in his 
way, and was quite as widely known as Mr. Field. But 
he was the representative of a wholly different policy of 
post-office management. He was a politician, had held 
the office of sheriff, understood how to run the political 
machine, and knew all the ‘‘ boys,” and what they 
wanted. Ex Sheriff Leeds wanted the Post-offics in 
Philadelphia, and Senator Quay and other politicians 
were anxious that he should have it. The big ‘* bosses” 
and the little ‘* bosses” were all in favor of his appoint- 
ment. They went so far as toenter a protest against the 
appointment of Mr. Field. Taey would throw up their 
hats, they said, if William R. Leeds were selected. They 
did not claim thit he would make a better postmaster 
than Mr. Field, nor that he wasa better man in any way 
than that upright, successful and respected merchant; 
but they wanted him because he would make places for 
them in the Post-office. Taey wanted him because they 
thought party interests would count with him far more 
than they would with Mr, Field. Toney wanted him be- 
cause he would do for them what Postmaster Harrity 
bad done in the same office for the D>mocratic ‘* boys.” 

In this contest the candidacy of Mr Field represented 
asound business principle and a high political morality; 
and the candidacy of Mr. Leeds the partisan idea and a 
low standard of political morality. As we said, when 
the candidates were first mentioned in April last, it 
would have been a source of embarrassment, both to the 
Postmaster-General and the Administration if the 
clamor of ward politicians had outweighed the intelli- 
gent demands of the business and general public of 
Philadelphia, Mr. John Field has been selected, and we 
rejoice because it is a triumph of business principle over 
selfish party interests, andadds one more to the strong 
precedents already established. We congratulate Mr. 
Wanamaker on his successful resistance to the determined 
assaults of politics in this case, and on the firm support 
of the President, and we hope that the same principle 
will be applied to every presidential post office in the 
country. Philadelp! ia needs the best possible postal ser- 
vice; but not more than othercities. And we know of nu 
reason why the application of sound ideas should begin 
and end with the presidential post-offices. The fourth-class 
post offices are no more established for party purposes 
than those of the presidential rank. We hope to set the 
time when these shall cease to be political footballs, and 
when the same business principles applied to the greater 
offices shall be as faithfully applied to them. Changes 
which simply substitute a Republican for a Democrat or 
a Democrat for a Republican are not such changes as 
proper regard for the public convenience and the im- 
provement of the postal service require, and we hope 
that the present Adminis'ration will inaugurate a new 
departure in this respect. President Harrison has done 
much toimprove the civil service in other directions. It 
is not a fair, unprejudiced judgment which pronounces 
otherwise. The Civil Service Law has never had sucha 
thorough and intelligent adwinistraiion as now. Of 
fenders against it were never before so promptly dealt 
with, The energy with which thes Virginians, who 
sought to collect political assessments from Govern- 
ment employés, have been pursued by the Commission- 
ers, is in marked contrast to the indifference with which 
the open violation of the law last fall was regarded, 
The present Administration bas made a splendid record 
on the enforcement of the law so far, and has, there- 
fore, done signal service to the cause of the Refurm. We 
Want tosee ic take another step forward in the elevation 
of the postal service. Such appointments as that of Mr. 
Field are to be most highly commended as an earnest of 
what is to come. 





THE PROPOSED NEGRO LEAGUE. 


THE Negroes, North and South, are discussing the 
Proposition to ferm a National Negro League, to ad- 
Vance the interests of the race. It finds general ap- 
Proval. The argument for it is the Negro’s condition. 

The friends of the plan say that some organization to 
Protect their rights has become absolutely necessary, 
that the Negro must have it to protect his peace and 
safety, Neither the Jaws nor public sentiment are able 
% protect him, and he is exposed to insult and slaughter 
from the irresponsible, the reckless and the desperate. 
Organized <ffort only will do what laws and public 
fentiment cannot do, give power where he is powerless, 
andinfluence where he has none. 

There was a time, say its proposers, when it would 

ve been premature and suicidal to propose such 
thing, but that time has passed. It was when the 








centers of population in the South had no educated men 
and no intelligent leaders. It was when there were no 
Negro journals and very few papers of any kind ever 
read by the race. It was when they had little or no ex- 
perience as freemen, and when they had not learred to 
breathe freely in the freeman’s atmosphere. Those cir- 
cumstances no longer obtain at the South. The race, 
especially at the centers, have been qualified by educa- 
ton, by suffrage, by experience and by association to 
think, to plan, to do and to perform the various duties 
of their complex life. They are now ripe for move- 
ment, for organization, and for any action which will 
bring them release and relief, and promote their best in- 
terest. They are now prepared to see that in union and 
in organization there is redemption from a condition 
which is but little removed from slavery itself. 

We have but quoted their own argument for the pro- 
posal, Wecan see no real objection to it, and many ad- 
vantages to be gained by.it, if it be confined within 
strict limits of action. 

It should not be a secret society. The Negroes have 
too many already. Its meetings should all be as open 
as Garrison’s Antislavery Society in Boston or Tap- 
pan’s in New Yo:k. Theyshould beso public that no 
one could imagine them to be occasions for plotting 
against the peace of the whites. Insurrection is a bad 
word to get started. 

Its one purpose should be to get the Negroes, equal 
rights acknowledged in legislation and recognized in 
fact. The parallel to it is the Irish National League. 
We anticipate that perhaps the most serious and weighty 
part of its duty will be to raise a fund for the legal pro- 
tection of Negroes in the courts, and the punishment of 
those who are guilty of murderous outrages against 
them. The general fund should be in the hands of one of 
the most responsible banking firms in the United States. 
The Committee in charge should engage the most com- 
petent lawyers to carry on the work in the local or 
United States Courts. For example, after the duly- 
elected Negro officers had been driven out of Clayton 
Couaty, Ark., such a league would have done their very 
best, with plenty of money at their disposal, to punish 
the lawless men who compelled them at toe muzzle cf 
the musket to resign their offices and escorted them with 
threats of death out of the county. The moment the 
assassinations of Leflore County came to the knowledge 
of sucha league, it could have sent Pinkerton detect- 
ives to the seat of war, and through all the machinery 
of the courts sought the punishment of the murderers 
of we know not whether thicty or a bundred men. Very 
probably it wuuld not have succeeded in getting con- 
victions; but it would have got light, and light is 
what willdo the work. In a dark street an electric 
light is worth tive policemen. We are in favor of a 
league which confines itself to such duties and methods 
as we have indicated. It will get not a little help from 
white men and will need it. 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 


77. Marne bas long been the argument both for the 
supporters and opponents of the policy of Prohibition. 
It has been asserted that Prohibition in Main? is a failure 
and that a stringent license law woul-l be more effective. 
But this assertion bas not been supported by the facts. 
Tie most that has been proved by the facts is that intox- 
icants are sold in some communities in the State. But 
occasional violations of the law do not, as we have 
already shown, constitute failure. If that were so, no 
argument in favor of any other system of dealing with 
the traffic could be maintained. The violations have 
occurred chiefly in Portland, Bangor and other cities and 
ina few of the larger towns. These violations have been 
punished again and again—not all of them, indeed, nor 
always as rigorously as the law warranted; but the law 
has not any where been allowed to become a dead I>tter. 

78. Prohibition does not absolutely prohibit in Port- 
land and some of the larger places; but it does prohibit 
iu the rest of the State. {t has suppressed the grog-shop 
in the towns and villages where it used to flourish, par- 
ticularly in the lumber districts. This is not denied. It 
is conceded that, except in the centers of population, 
there are po open bars or saloons. It is not so easy to 
evade the vigilance of the police in the country districts 
as it isin the cities. The risks are much greater, and 
the profits much smaller But if Prohibition probibits 
except in the centers of population in Maine, it does for 
Maine what no other system ever did orcan do. This 
distinct point we claim for Prohibition in Maine. 


+> 
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It now looks as if the five million dollars guarantee 
fund in connection with the World’s Fair in this city, 
would be raised before Congress meets. The subscriptions, 
except in a few cases, have not been large but they have 
been increasing in number until, at the pre-ent writing, 
about half the sum has been raised. A large part of this 
has been raised through the personal activity of one man. 
Jobn Claflin not only gave one hundred thousand dollars 
bimself, but he has stirred up the wholesale dry goods 
trade into a pronounced liberality. If all the committee 


men were John Claflins, and the subscribers were 
Jobn Claflos, the Fair would be heid in New York 
without avy shadow of doubt. New York must do 
more than raise tb1s five miliion dollars before the opening 
of Covgress; it must secure its site, perfect its scheme and 
come before Congress with an intelligent understanving of 
its responsibility, and the full promi-e ot carryiug forward 
the celebration to a magnificeut conclusion, 











Evitor'al Notes. 


WHEN THE INDEPENDENT has from time to time asserted 
tbat it contains a fuller record of what the Church of God 
Universal isdoing than any other paper that exists, it may 
have seemed to some a little boastful. We would like to 
call the attention ot such to the record contained in a sin- 
gle issue of THE INDEPENDENT, namely, the present one. 
Upon our first page will be found an article giving the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in America to serve asa fore- 
runner of the coming Centenary in Baltimore, of which we 
shall publish an extended report; farther on will be found 
two articles relating to the work done and left undone by 
the Episcopal General Convention which recently sat in 
this city; turning over still farther, the reader will come 
to the department of Religious Intelligence. There he will 
find that the Congregationalists are represented by a re- 
port of the American Missionary Association, which met 
last week in Chicago; that the Disciples of Christ are rep- 
resented by a report of their General Conference at Louis- 
ville, Ky.; the Freewill Baptists, by a report of their 
General Conference at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va.; the Uni- 
versalists by a report of theirGeneral Convention at Lynn, 
Mass; the Unitarians by areport of their General Con- 
ference at Philadelphia, and the Presbyterians by a report 
of the meetiug of the New York Presbytery, in this city. 
After this showing we will not speak of our catholicity or 
comprehensiveness; we will simply say that this number of 
THE INDEPENDENT isan earnest of what we mean to doin 





keeping our readers informed of the important work in all 
Churches and denominations. 


THE ceremony of breaking the ground for the erection of 
Dr. Talmage’s new Tabernacle on the corner of Clinton 
and Greene Avenues, in Brooklyn, took placed last week. 
Tbe work of erection is to be commenced at once, with the 
design and expectation of havivg the edifice completed by 
the first of next September. The Herald, of this city, has, 
outhe authority of Trustee Ferguson, published the folluw- 
ing statement in regard to the finances of the Tabernacle 
Church: 

“The total amount of insurance on the burned church was 
$129,450. Tne ground on which the old Tabernacle stood can be 
sold for $40.000. Thesociety thus has an assured total of $169,460. 
The contributions since the fire are comiig in slowly and 
amount thus far to only $6.000, but after Dr. Talmage’s return 
systematic efforts wili be made to raise money. There was a 
mortgage of $61,000 on the old church, and there is a floating 
debt of $3,000. The ground for the new building will cost $95,- 
000; thus the total obligations are $159.000, leaving a cash bal- 
ance on band, exclusive of the subscriptions, of $10,000. 

“The new Tabernacle wil! not cost more than $120,000, and a 

mortgage of $60,000 can be placed on it.” 
It appears, from these figures, that the existing as-ets of 
the church over and above liabilities, for the erection of the 
new edifice estimated to cost about $120,000, are only $10,-- 
000, exclusive of contributions already received to the 
amount of 36,000 Nearly the whole amount of the cost 
remains to be raised by subscription and by mortgaging 
the church for a part of it. Now we take the liberty of 
suggesting to the officers of the congregation the advisabil- 
ity of making a thorough attempt to raise the whole 
amount by subscription, and thus avoid the creation of any 
chureh debt. This will be vastly better than to contract a 
mortgage debt for one-balf of the cost. We believe that 
Dr. Taimage cou'd, after his return from his visit to the 
Holy Land, by his personal ivfluence, in bis own congrega- 
tion, iu B:ooklyn, and elsewbere, raise the whole amount in 
two months’ time, and start bis church next September 
without a dollar of indebtedness upon it. Let this be the 
watchword of both pastor and people, with a firm determi- 
nation that the idea shall be a tact, and the idea will 
become a fact. All that is needed 1s a good supply of 
pluck, That, we believe, will bring the money. Try it, 
gentlemen, and see what the result will be. 





THE Charleston News and Courier has lost somewhat 
of tnat progressive character which it had before the mur- 
der of Captain Dawson. It has becon e quite the apologist 
of the domination of the Ni gro by the white map, aad its 
apologies are of that tu quoque order which it is impossi- 
ble to reply to without confession of fault. For example, 
it quotes Judge Tourgée’s statements that “ All that is 
asked for the colored man in the South is simply justice, a 
white man’s chance to form his owa conclusions, express 
his own opinions, act on his own judgment and exercise 
the power conferred upon him by law asacitizen.” To 
this it replies that it will be time for the North to com- 
plain of the South for not giving the Negro a white man’s 
chance when the North gives the Chinaman a white man’s 
chance, It says of the North: 

“Their conduct toward the yellow man answers all the hypo- 

critical arguments and sermons that they now urge or can urge 
upon the white people of the South with reference to the polit- 
ical position of the black man.” 
For an illegitimate kind of argument that is excellent; it 
closes our mouth. It isa fact that the North has thus dis- 
franchised and disqualified the yellow man and done pre- 
cisely what we biame the South for doing to the Negro. 
Judye Tourgée bad also said that ‘the race question is 
quite as much a problem of Christianity as of politics, and 
that the Christian conscience of the South needs toning 
up.” That is very 'ru-: bat The News and Courier replies 
by declaring that tbe probiem bas been cousidered by relig- 
ious bodies and has been answered, and answered in accord 
with Southern views. It says; 

* The color line is more sherply drawn, if possible, in religious 
organizations than in political organizations. The Christian 
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corscience of the white people of the United States has been 
greatly agitated over the question of the position and relations 
of the colored man in the Church; but it has scarcely wavered 
in the decision of that question at any time or place. The Ne- 
gro has been ruled out of association with his white fellow- 
Christian everywhere, and the tendency is nowhere toward 
closer relations.” 

This is true, on the whole; for the Church in the South, at 
least, has given this answer. It has said that the Negro is 
the inferior race and not worthy of privileges granted the 
whites; that he is to be shut out from association with 
white Christians. We do not say that at the North, where 
the Negro is welcome in any church or any religious body: 
but we have comparatively few Negroes in the North, and, 
take the country through, the answer has been given pre- 
cisely as The News and Courier asserts. Thisisa matter of 
shame tothe Church, and must be corrected; but we re- 
member that it is no sufficient answer to the charge of 
wrong to say that that wrong is committed by others. Now 
how does such a wrong affect the Church? For an answer 
read the article in this week’s INDEPENDENT by Mr. Tun- 
nell, a colored rector of the Episcopal Church. The Episco- 
pal Convention refused to give a right answer, a brave an- 
swer, a Christian answer tothe ‘almost despairicg’’ appeal 
of its colored clergy. Through one of our editors we at- 
tended that conference of colered clergy. We were deeply 
impressed by the gravity of the crisis. We might have 
expected to see numbers of white bishops and clergy there, 
but they were conspicuously absent. The Convention did 
not understand the importance of the matter; it thought 
souls might wait for versicles; it valued linen decencies 
more than ‘‘the least of these My brethren.’’ Like those 
condemned by our Lord, it did not know the signs of the 
times, nor out of which quarter cometh fair weather. It 
gave the usual answer to the black man’s demand for 
equality, and it would not listen to Phillips Brooks when 
he declared that were he a black man he would never enter 
into the ministry of the Episcopal Church until his equal 
standing was fixed. When the Episcopal Church now 
finds, as we predicted, its colored ministry disaffected, its 
work among the colored people impaired, and even the nig- 
gardly thirty thousand dollars it now contributes made 
unnecessary, then it will regret that it did not listen to the 
voice of its own prophets who gave it abundant warning, 
and of its friends who, like THE INDEPENDENT, stood with 
averted face to lament that it did not have understanding 
of the times to know what Israel ought to do. 


WE quote from “‘ The Southern Department” of The Pres- 
byterian Journal: 


“If separation of whites and blacks in worship is‘ un-Christian | 


and barbarous,’ whv does not the editor of THE INDEPENDENT 
tell the people in the North, who favor and practice this separa- 
tion along the ‘color line,’ that they are not Christians, but bar- 
barians? This is what he says of us down South, when there is 
ten times more reason for the separation than in the North. 
Why doesn’t he explain the difference in rrinciple between sep- 
arate churches and separate presbyteries and associations for 
the two races?” 

We have never said that voluntary ‘“‘ separation of whites 
and blacks in worship” was ‘** un-Christian and barbarous.” 
We have always favored every body’s being allowed to go to 
church where he pleased, whether the congregation was 
mosily white or black—free choice, with no color line. But 
we have not favored compulsory separation of colors, 
whether of individuals in churches, or of churches in pres- 
byteries. The Southern Presbyterian Church’s proposed 
colored presbyteries and synods were compulsory on the 
churche-; a colored church must go into them and could 
not go into the white presbytery or synod. Is the distinc- 
tion between liberty and compulsion too delicate for our 
good friend to apprehend? Perhaps so. We have beard 
from such quarters that the Negroes preferred to be slaves, 
preferred to be compelled to go by themselves. Such Jan- 
guage sounds mixed to us. 





CONSIDERING with what freedom the Catholic Indian Bu- 
reau at Washington ran the Indian schools under the last 
Administration, we are not surprised that some of their 
papers are attacking the new Indian Commissioner, who is 
a trained school man and whose only object is to have 
the Indian schools run on business principles and with a 
view solely to their efficiency. The charge that he is hos- 
tile to Catholics is utterly false and is not borne out by bis 
record since he assumed the post. The following table will 
show the amount of money allowed to the contract schools 
under the control of religious and missionary bodies: 

Total Appro- 


priations Jor 
Contract 


For Catholic 
Contract 


Schools. Scnools. 
a seteuaonen $174,819 $118,343 
eee 309,774 194,635 
ps daddnttndcninkekeekincoe 522,824 221,169 
Di vitasbedbeavhesesdeccsass 476,190 847,672 
edyawins ba quticendiit 506,904 356,491 


The last year is under the present Administration and 
shows quite as much enlargement as is justified. The true 
policy of the Government is to retain, but not to enlarge 
very much, the present contract schools, uvless it is found 
impossible to put the Government schools on a business, 
non-political basis. This Commissioner Morgan is success- 
fully doing, and we hope he will be allowed next year ap- 
propriations enougb to provide education for all the Indian 
children not now at school. How true the charge is that 
he has discriminated against Catholic teachers in removals 
is seen from the fact that out of about a thousand persons 
whom he found in the Indian educational service, he has 
made only seventy-six changes, and all of them for incom- 
petency, and but a few of them Catholics. 


JupGE THAYER, of Philadelphia, last week, made a ring- 
ing speech before the National Reform Association Mm that 
city, on the subject of divorce, in which he said: 

**I have granted many decrees of divorce that I did not think 
should be granted, simply because by my official oath [ am 





bound to administer the laws as they are upon the statute 
books. In many and many a case I have felt that this thing was 
being done by agreement, and that people who were bound to- 
gether by the laws of God were sundering themselves by a trick. 
Iam bound, and every judge is bound, hand and foot in this 
matter. No judge can say no, nor bas he any opportunity to 
protest against it." 

If this be the State of Pennsylvania law on the subject of 
divorce, so that judges must grant divorces, even when 
they are satisfied that the parties to such suits are acting 
in collusion with each other to procure them, then the Leg- 
islature of that State ought to lose no time in changing the 
law. Such laws are simply abominable, and a disgrace to 
any people that tolerate them. Every judge ought to be 
invested with sufficient discretion to prevent fraudulent 
practices in divorce cases. 





.... The excuse given by the apologists for a separate Ne- 
gro Church is that the Negroes are inferior in character and 
intelligence, and so not fitted to associate with white Chris- 
tians. What The Standard of the Cross says to a proposi- 
tion to provide for such a schism in the Episcopal Church 
will bear a good deal of meditation: 

*To do this would be an ecclesiastical crime. Far better were 

it for us to let the evangelization of the Negro altogether alone; 
for that would be only asin of neglect, and one that has some 
palliation in the difficulties of the social problem. But to estab- 
lish a fresh schism in the Church, and that with the hardly sup- 
pressed aim of tolerating ignorance, superstition and vice, would 
be to call down the judgment of Heaven upon us, and to merit 
the taking away from us of our Divine, Apostolic and Catholic 
heritage.” 
Now the Charleston, S. C., News and Courier says that the 
Episcopal General Convention postponed for a series of 
years the answer to the petition of the conference of the 
colored clergy, ‘“‘ while a line of policy was adopted for the 
direction of the Church in the interim which some of the 
delegates, at least, and perhaps outsiders generally, regard 
as looking indirectly, but surely, to the gradual separation 
of the races in the Church.” That is the way it looks to us 
also. 


....Professionalism in college athletics is detestable, but 
it makes its appearance with every foot-ball season. At 
this time of the year college athletes seem to be no longer 
gentlemen. Last year, or the year before, there was a tre- 
mendous fight over the place of playing, which led to the 
most violent and abusive letters from one college to anoth- 
er. This year it issaid that a professional athlete will play 
upon the Princeton team. The story is no sooner started 
than Yale appears in the field with three graduates of some 
years’ standing, who are in no sense college men, nor en- 
titled to play inacollege game. Yale’s argument is that 
Princeton must be beaten with her own weapons, which 
means if Princeton has donea bad thing, Yale will do some- 
thing three times as bad. When college rivalry in sport 
descends to such ungentlemanly professionalism as is now 
raging, itis time that these contests should cease to be. A 
good, generous rivalry is a thing to be commended, but a 
spiteful enmity should have no place in the dealings of 
gentlemen with gentlemen, 


.... Here is the saddest confession of failure that we have 
ever seen in a Catholic paper. it is from The Catholic Re- 
view’s reply to us, but the reply is so much worse than 
anything we could have ventured to say, that we can leave 
the subject right here with the single thought that when 
the Church fails to gain a victory over the world it is al- 
wajs because it deserves to. It says: 

“In every country of the world to-day the governments are 
either Protestant or pagan, with the exception of Spain, Austria 
and Ecuador. In these three countries the education is Catho- 
lic; in the others it has been wrested from the Catholics, not 
because their methods were failures, but because they were 
Catholic; because the pagans wished to educate their children 
as pagans; because they hate Christianity in any shape as super- 
stition and wish to destroy it. 


.... Tariff revision, so as to secure tax reduction without 
abandoning the protective principle, is one of the urgent 
duties of Congress at its next session. Republicans have 
the majority in both Houses; and upon them will devolve 
the responsibility for wise legislation on this subject. The 
bill passed by the Senate at the lastsession of Congress fur- 
nishes a good starting-point with which to begin the work. 
We are annually raisiug more revenue than we need, and 
hence more than we ought to raise; and this one fact settles 
the question that Congress ought to reduce the amount 
raised. Republicans in Congress can make no greater 
mistake than to dodge this point. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterian says that the decis- 
ion of the Presbytery of New York to discuss the revision 
of the Confession of Faith with closed doors ‘‘ seems ridic- 
ulous.” It continues: 

“The question is no longer one to be considered ip a corner. 
It belongs to Christendom. If the Presbytery is bent on defend- 
ing the Confession, and does not want to let the world hear 
what it said, it will be well to lock the doors, pull down the cur- 
tains and stop all the keyholes.” 

So it seemed to us, and therefore we print a full report of 
the discussion. 


....-Mr. Michael Davitt made a long and elaborate speech 
before the Parnell Commission, consuming several days in 
its delivery, and, at the conclusion of the speech, presiding 
Justice Hannen strongly complimented him on the ability 
shown, and also remarked that the speech would be an aid 
to the court in deciding the matter before it. The discov- 
ery that tke letters of Mr. Parnell, published in the Lon- 
don Times as genuine, were simply forgeries, was practi- 
cally the collapse of the Commission, and really left 
nothing in the case worthy of inquiry. 

----The Courant, of Hartford, Conn., celebrated last 
week its one hundred and twenty-fifth birthday. Not 
only is this one of the oldest papers in the country, but it 
ia one of the best. It has kept a careful watch of the his- 
tory of the country, and it issafe tosay that if all other 
documents and books were wanting a very fair history of 
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the United States during the past one hundred and twenty. 
five years could be compiled from this old and honored 


New England publication. 


....-The Memorial Arch, in the plaza of Prospect Park 
in Brooklyn, which is to be constructed in honor of the 
soldiers and sailors who gave their lives for the defense of 
the Union, the corner-stone of which was laid last wee, 
with imposing ceremonies, will cost $250,000, and, when 
completed, will be one of the most magnificent structures 
of the kind in the world. It will be a fitting tribute to the 
memory of those brave mea who bled and died in thejy 
country’s cause. 


...-The English Baptists and Congregationalists have 
both distinctly declined the Lambeth propositions, iden- 
tical with those of the American Bishops, for union with 
the Church of England on the basis of four conditions, of 
which the unpalatable one is the recognition of the “ hig. 
toric episcopate.”” They regard the proposition as one to 
abandon their distinctive testimony, and their own primj- 
tive episcopate. 


--..The venerable Dr. Vermilye, who is now in his eighty. 
seventh year, and who has been one of the pastors of the 
Collegiate Reform Church in this city for the last fifty 
years, was last week honored by a fitting reception, in ree. 
ognition of his long and faithful services as a minister of 
the Gospel. His own speech on the occasion shows that he 
has not lost the vigor of utterance or the power to think, 


.... The Catholic Mirror says ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT is jp- 
clined to look askance at the faculty of the new Catholic 
University, because forsooth few of its members are dis. 
tinguished for literary achievements.’’ Not at all; we look 
kindly onthem. And we did not ask for literary achieve. 
ments; we only remarked of some of them that they had 
not yet given public proof of scholarship. 


.... The Southern Congregationalist says that ‘it is now 
settled that there may be two or more Conferences on the 
same territory, while there can be but one State body 
recognized by the Conncil.’”’ If that means that there can 
be two conferences divided on this color line, then our 
contemporary is very slow to understand the will of the 
churches. 


...-It now looks asif the cbief contest for Speakership 
of the next House of Representatives would be between 
Congressmen Reed and McKinley. Both are strong men 
and able parliamentarians; and which ever wins the prize 
the interests of the Republican Party will not be injuri- 
ously. The party would be well represented by either, 


....The report that the Russian ukase forbidding female 
telegraphers to marry any persons except male telegraph- 
ers had been canceled, was our first intimation that any 
sucb ukase existed. If a similar one exists with regard to 
laundresses, nurses and seamstresses, we hope it will also 
be canceled. 


...- The testimony already introduced in the Cronin case 
points strongly to the hypothesis that the murder of Dr. 
Cronin was in pursuance of a plan that had its origin in 
the Clan-na-gael in Chicago. It looks very much as if this 
association was really a hot-bed of conspirators in this ter- 
rible affair. 


....The positive identification, last week, by two wit- 
nesses, of Burke as the man who hired Carlson cottage, in 
which Dr. Cronin, soon after the hiring, was murdered, is 
a long step toward his conviction. 

....If the next meeting of the International Prison Asso- 
ciation should be held in St. Petersburgh, would Mr. Ken- 
nan consent to go as a delegate from New York? 








To worship God and obey his laws is the most reason- 
able thing that a man ever did; and not to do this is hence 
the most unreasonable course that one ever pursued. The 
pious fear of God is “‘ the beginning of wisdom.” 


....Christ speaks to us from his cross, and from his 
throne—in the one instance showing his dying love and 
calling for our gratitude, and in the other instance de- 
manding our obedience as “‘ the King of kings and Lord of 
lords.’’ Let earth hear, obey and live. 


.... The phrase “‘ being knit together in love,” used in the 
Bible, is a very strong expression of the union established 
among men by Christian affection. (Col. ii, 2.) Such 4 
union is pure in its principles, strong in its reasons, avd 
immortal in its life. The affection will outlive death and 
become purer and more perfect in Heaven. 


....True piety toward God is not a matter of fits and 
starts, a bright experience of love and faith to-day followed 
by apostasy to-morrow, but rather a fixed and settled habit 
of the mind and heart that is regnant over the outward life 
and gradually and progressively ripens the soul for Heaven. 
If one is a Christian at all, he is such after this type. 


...-Christian character in this world is in the inchoate, 
and not the completed and finished stage. There is much 
that needs to be done, and aot a little that needs to be 
undone, in order to make it what it will be in Heaven. 
Discipline and trial here, and perfection and glory here 
after, constitute the plan of providence in respect to char 
acter. 


....No thoughtful reader of the Bible can fail to see that 
its thinking is of the highest order in the themes with 
which it deals. Not a book was ever written or read that 
will compare with the Bible in the element of word-powe?; 
and surely none will compare with it in the reach, vast- 
ness, mighty sweep and transcendent importance of its 
ideas. 

....Christianity, while disturbing no innocent and propet 
relation of this life, and forbidding no joy that man can 
virtuously have, sweetens and improves life in every de- 
partment thereof. This benign effect it produces by the 
change it works in the human heart. It changes the “il 
ward man,” and thus makes us fit alike for Heaven 
earth, 
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Science. 
AN ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN IDAHO. 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D. 





{ne accompanying cut is a natural size representation of 
what seems to be one of the most interesting and important 
archeological discoveries of recent times. The correspond- 
ence respecting it was presented last week to the Boston So- 
ciety of Natural History, and the image has been seen and 
the evidence fully canvassed by Profs. H. W. Haynes and 
Ff. W. Putnam, of the Archeological Museum at Cam- 
bridge, and they are convinced of the genuineness of the 
discovery. I will briefly relate the circumstances referring 
to the full corrrespondence for further details. 





;WAA, Waal 


Inthe latter part of September I received from Charles 
Francis Adams, President of the Union Pacific Railroad, a 
letter stating that while at Boisé City, Idaho, a short time 
before, he heard much said about a “clay image,” which 
had been found while boring for artesian water at Nampa, 
Idaho, a station on the Oregon Short Line Railroad, about 
twenty miles from Boisé City, and about half-way between 
Bois¢ River and Smoke River, being seven miles from the 
former and twelve from the latter. This whole region, like 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of the Pacific Slope, 
is covered with deposits of lava rock belonging to late terti- 
ary or quaternary times. Beneath these lava deposits in Cali- 
fornia occurs much of the gold-bearing gravel; and in this 
gravel, thus covered with lava, Professor Whitney, some 
years ago, reported the discovery of many human imple- 
ments, and the celebrated Calaveras skull. But, because of 
the advanced stage of culture evinced, and of the high char- 
acter of the skull, the archeologists of Europe have been 
slow to accept the genuineness of Professor Whitney's alleged 
discoveries; for they do not tally with their preconceived no- 
tion respecting the slow and regular evolution of the hu- 
man race from ape-like progenitors. The present discovery 
comes, therefore, with great confirmatory power to the sup 
port of Professor Whitney, and from its character bears 
strongly against extreme views as to the evolution of man. 
It points rather to a degeneracy of the race in the case of 
paleolithic man in the Eastern United States and in Eu- 
rope. 

The circumstances under which the Nampa image was 
found are as follows: Mr. M. A. Kurtz,an educated and com- 
petent man, was engaged in boring an artesian well. After 
penetrating the surface soil sixty feet, fifteen or twenty feet 
of lava rock was encountered. Below this for upward of 
200 feet there was nothing but alternate beds of quicksand 
and clay; then coarse sand was struck in which the image 
came up, then below was vegetable soil and then sand rock. 
Thus it is evident that the image lay buried to a depth of 
about 300 feet, beneath deposits which had accumulated in a 
lake formed by some ancient obstruction of the Snake River 
Valley, and that over this accumulation there had been an 
outflow of lava sufficient to cover the whole and seal it up. 

In reply to letters of inquiry as to the possibility that the 
image had fallen in from the top or been thrown in, Mr. 
Kurtz says the well is tubed from the top with heavy six- 
inch wire tubing, section after section having been added as 
the whole was driven down, so that nothing could have fall- 
erin. As tothe theory that the image was thrown in, Mr. 
Kurtz well says that in that case, falling on the top of the 
water and sand, it would have been ground to pieces by the 
sand pump. Furthermore, when subjected to the inspection 
under a magnifying-glass by Professors Haynes and Putnam 
it became at once evident that it is not a clay image as Mr. 
Adams and Mr, Kurtz supposed, but that it has been carved 
out of fine and rather soft pumice-stone, and that the red- 
dish coating over it was such a film of oxide of iron as would 
form only after long exposure in peculiar conditions. In 
this case also small particles of sand (as can be seen in the 
cut) were cemented into the crevice between the arm and 
the body. All this shows that it is no recent affair, and that 
it cannot be a hoax. 

If anything further were necessary to establish its genu- 
ineness it is found in the testimony of Mr. Corning, the 
General Manager of the Union Pacific lines in that division, 
who was on the ground the day after the discovery, and had 
ample opportunity to inquire into the facts. Mr. Corning 
18 well known in Boston, and is referred to by President 
Adams as “a graduate of Harvard College, and a thor- 
oughly trained man, whose evidence he would take as con- 
clusive in regard to the facts.” Mr. Duffes, a prominent 
citizen of Nampa, and the driller and helper, were the only 
Persons present when it was found, besides Mr. Kurtz. 
Mr. Kurtz had been on hand, closely watching the progress 
of the well for several days, and ran the contents of the 
Pump though his hands as it was dumped out. He had the 
Mage thus in his hand and supposed it was a twig; but on 
dipping it into a barrel of water and washing it off saw what 
itwas. In answer to further inquiries, Mr. Kurtz informs 
me that no drill was used in the hole below the lava, that 
the valve in the sand pump is about three and a half inches 

eter, and that many clay bolls, as he calls them 

(ome of which be has sent me), larger than the image, came 

in the pump withobt being broken, Thus the facts 
mt to be well established. 





be to the age of the stratum where the image lay, 


Mr. Emmons, of the U. S. Geological Survey, who is more 
familiar than any other geologist with the region, writes me 
that, in his opinion (subject, however, to correction), they 
are “‘ probably of far greater antiquity than any deposits in 
which human implements have hitherto been discovered.” 
This opinion is based, however, not on the amount of quick- 
sand and clay which had accumulated over the place, for 
that may have been accomplished in a few hundred, or at 
the most, a few thousand, years. But the Smoke River has 
cut long and deep cafions through the extensive lava plains 
below, which probably are subsequent to or contemporane- 
ous with the calamity which overwhelmed the site in which 
the image was found. Before accepting this as settled, 
however, more minute examination of the valley must be 
made. . 4 

It is difficult to institute any trustworthy comparison be- 
tween the age of this image and that of the paleolithic im- 
plements found in the eastern part of the United States. 
At Trenton, N. J., Madisonville, O., Medora, Ind., and 
Little Falls, Minn., rough stone implements, similar in type 
to the paleoliths discovered in the valley of the Somme in 
France and at various places in Southern England, have 
been found in glacial grounds, thus connecting man with 
the closing scenes of the glacial period. From data con- 
nected with the recession of the Falls of Niagara and of St. 
Anthony, however, it is found that this period may not have 
been more than 8,000 or 10,000 years ago. 

As to the connection of the deposits on the Pacific Slope 
with the glacial age, we have no very definite data, tho it 
seems altogether probable that there was some connection. 
During the great ice age glaciers abounded throughout the 
Sierra Nevada and the Rocky Mountains, and their melting 
was probably hastened by the vast lava outflows which oc- 
curred in the region. The Snake River rises in the moun- 
tains surrounding the Yellow Stone Park, where glaciers 
were of great extent. The sudden melting of these may, 
very likely, be the cause of the rapid accumulation of silt in 
the temporary Lake of Nampa where the image was found. 

The high degree of art displayedin the image is note- 
worthy. It isnot the work of a boy or of a novice. The 
proportions are perfect, and there is a pose of the body that 
is remarkable, and which differentiates it from anything 
that has been found among the relics of the mound build- 
ers. Altogether it supports the hypothesis of Professor 
Putnam, advanced some years ago, that civilization ad- 
vanced on the Pacific Coast long in advance of that which 
has anywhere else been discovered. And itis by no means 
impossible that we have here some relics of those catastro- 
phes by floods which are so universal in the traditions of all 
nations. According to Genesis, also, there was a remarkable 
development of invention and art among the early descend- 
ants of the first pairin Eden. It is, therefore, by no means 
impossible that we have in this Nampa image one of the 
playthings of the near relatives of Tubal Cain, and see in it 
a veritable antediluvian relic. 

OBERLIN, O. 








Diblical Research. 


THE ‘“HEBRAICA” ON THE COMPOSITION OF 
THE PENTATEUCH. 


BY PROF. C. M. MEAD, D.D. 








THE ordinary man of intelligence has little opportunity, 
disposition or ability to follow the details of the controversy 
respecting the authorship of the Pentateuch. At the same 
time the public has been diligently informed that the tra- 
ditional notion of the Mosaic authorship is now exploded, 
and that scientific criticism has shown that the Pentateuch 
is the product of some half-a-dozen writers, living at widely 
different periods, but all much later than Moses, and that 
their productions were pieced together by a Redactor (called 
R), who arranged, omitted, and added as he saw fit, and 
thus gave us what has commonly been called the Five Books 
of Moses. By what process this conclusion has been reached 
not one in a thousand has anything more than the faintest 
conception. But almost every one has heard or seen it af- 
firmed that no intelligent man now holds the old view; and 
so, altho one may have not the remotest idea why it is more 
intelligent to adopt one view than the other, yet, wishing to 
be regarded as intelligent, he is likely, the less he knows 
about the matter, to be the more emphatic in proclaiming as 
undeniable truth what he has picked up at third or fourth 
hand. 

The Hebraica of October last contained an article by its 
editor, Professor Harper, setting forth in concise form (yet 
occupying fifty-five pages, and necessarily more or less dry 
and obscure to the ordinary reader), the arguments by which 
the hypothesis of the higher criticism respecting the Pen- 
tateuch is supported. The article deals only with Gen. i-xii, 
5, and is to be followed by others taking up the following 
sections. Meantime, however, according to arrangement, 
Professor Green, of Princeton, in the January to April 
number of the same periodical, presents the other side. For 
the benefit of those who cannot follow the details of the dis- 
cussion it may be well to call attention to some of the salient 
points in it. Altho only a part of the ground is as yet gone 
over, yet it is the most important part, and the one where- 
in the critics find the most plausible arguments for their 
hypothesis. Professor Harper, it should be said, professes 
only to give the views of others, without indicating whether 
or how far he accepts them himself. 

The disputants, it should be observed, both occupy the 
standpoint of the higher criticism. Professor Green, altho 
defending for substance the traditional view, does not rest 
his case at all on traditional authority, but meets the critics 
on their own ground. Jt is impossible to give in a condensed 
form what is already so condensed; but we can call attention 
to some representative points. 

The elaim of the critics is that a close scrutiny of the Pen. 
tateuch reveals traces of two principal authors, now called 
P and J, who have, however, been supplemented from still 
other writers. It is affirmed that there is a combination of 





certain characteristics found in the sections ascribed to P, 
and a combination of different characteristics found in the 
sections ascribed to J. Professor Harper draws this out in 
detail, finding the language, the style, the material and the 
theology of P uniformly similar, and unifermly unlike that 
of J. It is argued that this uniform concurrence of certain 
peculiarities in one group of sections and of certain other pe- 
culiarities in another group of sections is a proof of difference 
of authorship. To use Professor Harper’s language, “‘ Can 
it be a mere coincidence that those same portions which 
have a given vocabulary always have the same characteris- 
tics of style ?”’ His article is an elaboration of this thought, 
and if it can be made clear that there is this concurrence of 
characteristics, the argument is undoubtedly a cogent one. 

But it is precisely this claim of the critics which Professor 
Green controverts. He follows the analysis and characteri- 
zation step by step, and shows that this appearance of dis- 
tinct individualities in the authorship is for the most part 
a mere appearance, secured largely by the convenient 
method of assigning to P or J certain portions according to 
the presence or absence of certain words or characteristics. 
As Professor Green puts it: 

“The text is partitioned agreeably toa given hypothesis; every 
passage having certain characteristicsis assigned to one writer, 
and such as have certain other characteristics, to other writers. 
And when the partition is complete, it corresponds te the hy- 
pothesis, simply because it was made by the hypothesis.” 

Let us notice some illustrations of this allegation. The 
narrative of the Flood has always been regarded by the crit- 
ics as furnishing a striking example of the correctness of the 
divisive hypothesis. It is maintained that there are two dis- 
tinct accounts of the Flood dovetailed together by R, but 
capable of being disentangled. The varying use of the 
names Elohim and Jehovah furnish the clue (as in the case 
of the earlier chapters) by means of which the partition is 
made. The critical hypothesis asks us to believe that J 
wrote vi, 1-8, vii, 1-5, 7, 10, 12, 17, 22, 28; viii, 2b, 3a, 6-12, 18b, 
20-22, ix, 18-27. The remainder of chapters vi-ix, is ascribed 
to P. Several verses, however (such as vii. 8, 9, 22, 23), are 
supposed to have been inserted or worked over by R. 

Now the possibility of such patchwork must be conceded; 
but the improbability of it is so great that the proof of it 
needs to be very cogent in order to produce conviction. 
What is the proof? The criterion furnished by the use of 
the divine names is utterly wanting in most of the instances 
in which a single verse or two or three verses are detached 
from their context and assigned to another author. LE. g., 
vii, 6 is assigned to P, vii, 7 to J, vii, 11 to P, vii, 12 to J; 
and so on through the chapter, altho the divine names are 
not used at all, except in verse 9, which is assigned to R, 
and in verse 16, where both names are used and the last 
clause is for that reason chopped off from the rest and as- 
signed to J, the preceding being called P’s work. What is 
the ground of all this? Why, for example, is vii, 6 detached 
from a J connection and attributed to P? For no other 
reason than that Noah’s age is here given, and it is regarded 
as one of P’s characteristics that he is fond of statistics. 
Why is verse 12 detached from a P connection and assigned 
to J? For no other reason apparently than that here the 
number forty is given as the duration of the rain, and thus 
corresponds to verse 4, where the threat is given that it 
shall rain forty days. For the same reason verse 17 is as- 
cribed to J, and likewise viii, 6, where “‘ at the end of forty 
days’’ Noah is said to have sent out araven. The intervals 
of seven days (viii, 10, 12) are also supposed to have been fa- 
vorites of J; and so these are assigned to him, tho there is 
a good deal of mutual contradiction among the critics on 
this matter. This repeated mention of 40 and_7 migh. 
seem fairly to give to J also the character of a statistician; 
but these verses are ascribed to another author than that of 
the rest, apparently because thus a contradiction can be 
made out as to the duration of the deluge. Confining our- 
selves to the figures given in J, we can reckon. up only 101 
days as the length of the whole; and if the 40 of viii, 6 is 
assumed to be identical with that of vii, 17, we reduce the 
length to 61 days, whereas P distinctly makes it to be more 
than a year. Professor Green’s comment on the matter is 
as follows: 

“ The trick is so transparent that it should impose on no one. 
It is simply parading a part asif it were the whole. ‘* At the end 
of forty days Noah opened the window of the ark’ (viii, 6). Forty 
days from what? The critics are in doubt whether to reckon 
from the day that the forty days’ rain began, or that it ended. 
What then is to be thought of the intelligence of R in compiling 
this narrative? As this verse stands, it is not possible to reckon 
otherwise than from the first day of the tenth month (viii, 5). 
Add to this the three periods of seven days, and it appears that 
the dove was sent out for the last time on the first day of the 
twelfth month. After another month Noah removed the cover- 
ing of theark. Andin a month and twenty-seven days more 
he leaves the ark entirely. Allis thus in perfect harmony.” 

But what shall be said of the allegation that there are two 
distinct accounts of the deluge which, by critical dissection, 
can be separated from each other? Why, this: That there is 
considerable amplification in the description, so that, if one 
chooses, he can possibly make out two accounts nearly cov- 
ering the same ground. But on the one hand, these repeti- 
tions, or amplifications, are to be found within the limits of 
sections assigned to one author. See, ¢.g., vi, 11, 12; vii, 14 
16; v, 32; vi, 10; x, 1; ix, 9, 11; ix, 12-17—all ascribed to P. 
On the other hand, the double account cannot be made com- 
pletely out. Thus, according to the critical analysis, the 
first mention of the ark in J is vii, 1, where Neah is com- 
manded to enter it. And the first mention in P of the cor- 
ruption of the human race is found at vi, 11, where it is 
abruptly introduced in the most sweeping form, without the 
slighest preparation for it in the foregoing. So, therefore, 
the critics are compelled to assume that both P and J must 
have written more than R putin. But if this is assumed, 
then, as Prefessor Green well argues, the proof of a discrep- 
ancy, between P and J is destroyed; for in respect, ¢.g., to 
the duration of the deluge, how do we know “ that no num- 
bers originally in J have been‘omitted?” 

The Redactor is a convenient scapegoat on “whom to lay 
what will not fit the hypothesis. Thus, vii, 8, 9, gives a 
summary account of the entrance into the ark, and for the 
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most part it seems to belong to J, inasmuch as there is a dis- 
tinction made between clean and unclean beasts, whereas P 
is supposed to reserve all such matters to a later period. At 
the same time, however, Flohim, not Jehovah, here occurs 
as the divine name; and the Hebrew phrase for “‘ male and 
female,’’ is the one commonly found in P, differing from the 
one found, e.g., in vii, 3, which is assigned to J. This, then, 
would seem to beaserious strain on the critical theory 
whether P or J be regarded as the author. Here, therefore, 
R is summoned to the rescue, who is supposed to have freely 
modified the text ‘‘ in order to compose the differences as far 
as possible.’”? But, as Professor Green aptly remarks, “‘ why 
he should be concerned just here to alter forms of expression 
which he retains without change elsewhere, or to reconcile 
differences which no pains are taken to remove in other 
places, does not appear.’’ Similar instances are found, ¢.¢., 
in vi, 7 and vii, 23, where phrases occur in J sections which 
are said to be characteristic of P. It is obvious how conven- 
ient a shift this is for the critic when his theory does not 
work smoothly. Thus, again, in chapters ii and iii, we meet 
with the anomalous phenomenon of a continuous use of the 
compound name Jehovah-Elohim. The critics tell us that 
R inserted ‘‘ Elohim” here. How do they know he did? 
And if he did, why did he not do the same elsewhere? No- 
body can tell; and yet none the less confidently is it asserted 
that he did it here. So, again, ii, 47, has all the ap- 
pearance of being the heading of what follows. In every 
other case this formula, ‘‘ These are the generations,”’ etc., 
is such a heading. But the critics have decided that the 
formula belongs to P. Inasmuch, therefore, as it comes 
here in a J section, the conclusion is, that R must have 
transferred it from i, 1 to this place, tho why he should have 
done so no one can imagine, provided he had any moderate 
amount of common sense. Professor Green. gives over- 
whelming reasons why it is incredible that the formula in 
question ever could have stood at i, 1. The critics can give 
no reason why, in case it did originally stand there, it should 
have been transferred. Yet, since its present position mili- 
tates against their hypothesis, they will doubtless continue 
to assert that R did transfer it. But is this science? 

A still more singular weakness of the critical hypothesis 
appears in the circumstance mentioned by Professor Green, 
that ch. iis considered by most of the critics not to have 
been written by P, and that chs. ii and iii are thought by 
many of them, among whom are such leaders as Reuss and 
Wellhausen, not to have been written by J. Yet it is from 
these three chapters that the original clue and the distin 
guishing characteristics of the two principal authors of the 
Pentateuch are obtained. Professor Green may well ask: 
‘“What is to be thought of the arguments from diction, 
style and theology, as tests of authorship, which eminent 
scholars can thus unceremoniously set aside as inconclusive? 
So that after toiling through these alleged marks of P in 
ch. i, and of J in chs. ii and iii, we are told at last on high 
authority that P did not write the one, norJ the other, 
and that all the supposed criteria are meaningless.’’ Pro 
fessor Harper says, it is true, of ch. i: “‘ Whatever its source 
the chapter has been thoroughly worked over, and may 
fairly represent P.’’ But if it is so different from P’s work 
as to be known not to be his, how can it be known to have 
been worked over by him? One can be able to make such 
an assertion only in case the marks of P are absolutely un- 
mistakable—i.¢., only in case certain characteristics are ab- 
solutely known to have belonged to P atone. But the very 
existence of this P is a hypothesis; and how can it ever be 
known that no other hypothetical person could have used 
terminology which is thought to be characteristic of his 
style? All this pretense of being able to sift out minutely 
the prodfictions of different authors in an anonymous book 
alleged to be composite is manifestly a mere pretense. Un- 
dertaken in any parallel case, it would be celled literary 
quackery. In the present case it can all the more be so 
called, since, as Professor Green has proved, the pretended 
marks of distinct peculiarities of style are in reality not 
made out. After an exhaustive examination, he gives as 
the result: ‘“‘in the first Elohim section (i-ii, 3), of the 
words and phrases adduced as characteristic, some recur no 
where else in the Hexateuch, others nowhere else in Gene- 
sis, and others still in but one other narrative in Genesis, 
that of the flood, a theme closely related to that of the crea 
tion; and here they are found in both its P and J para 
graphs. Beyond this there is scarcely a characteristic word 
or phrase which reappears in another P section in 
Genesis.””’ And when we find that, starting with the as 
sumption of two authors, the dissection has issued in the al- 
leged discovery of seven or eight, we can only say, on the one 
hand, that the critical method employed could hardly have 
failed to lead to such a result, but, on the other hand, that 
this result is a sufficient refutation of the whole theory. 
Whatever may be true of the critical sense, the common 
sense of most intelligent men cannot fail ultimately to pro 
nounce the judgment that an analysis which pretends to 
have come to such a result is criticism gone mad. 

All the presumptions must be against the critical hy 
pothesis. Noexample of such a “crazy patchwork” can 
be found in all literature as the one alleged to have been 
discovered in the Pentateuch. Evenif it had been produced 
in the manner supposed, it would be sheer folly to imagine 
that thousands of years after it was produced, and every 
historical trace of the real mode of its composition had been 
lost, mere critical scrutiny of its contents and style could 
enable men to dissect the work and determine minutely its 
original constituents. And when we find that the critics 
cannot agree among themselves ; that the criteria they set 
up are largely fallacious; that the pretended differences of 
style are of the most tenuous kind; that the criteria cannot 
be made to work without resort to the most violent disloca 
tions and improbable conjectures; that the alleged contra 
dictions between the different authors are not irreconcilable; 
that there are marks of unity of authorship just where a 
multiplicity is alleged—when all this is considered, and it is 
remembered all the while that the burden of proof rests on 
the critics, it can hardly becallel mere obstinacy, when 
one hesitates to accept the direction of the Pentateuch as an 
established “ result ’’ of the higher criticism. On the con- 


trary, it is not too much to say that such a result never can 
be established, except by the discovery of unimpeachable 
external evidence such as it is hopeless ever to expect. 
Want of space forbids my going more into detail, tho I 
would be glad to call attention to several other points dis- 
cussed in the articles in question. My object, however, 
will have been gained, if by calling attention to them, I shall 
have induced any to examine them for themselves. 
Boston, Mass. 
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INCREASE OF MISSIONARY INTEREST. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





DURING the last three years the United Presbyterian 
Church has had a thorough-goiog revival iu its interest ip 
its Foreign Missions. The growth and increased needs of 
its missions in Egypt andinthe Punjaubin India have 
called forth many volunteer missionaries aud liberal con- 
tributions from the Church at home. Last year cur Semi- 
nary in this place in conjuvction with Grove City, West- 
nioster and Muskingum Colleges, sent out the Rev. J. 
H Martin and his wife to Inqiaagreeing to support them for 
tren years. Tbis year our Seminary in Xenia, Ohio. united 
with other collezes in sending out a missionary to Egypt. 

The flood tiae of missionary zeal seemed to be reached 
this year when the whole class of ’89inthe Allegheny Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Theological Seminary, numbering four- 
teen men, offered to go as foreign missionaries. 

But this zeal was not confined to the students of the Semi- 
nary. The First, Second and Fourth United Presbyterian 
churches of Allegheny, and the Third United Presbyterian 
church of Pittsbarg, feeling that they were able to increase 
their contributions, each offered to support a mission- 
ary in the foreign field, in addition to their other regular 
contributions. The Sabbath-schools of these covgrega- 
tions also asked to have a partin this work. At the same 
time single individuals came foward and generously made 
the same offer, one gentleman eveu offering to support 
two foreign missionaries for tev years. 

Theaction of these individuals and congregations is like 
ly to find many imitators. Otber individuals are already 
making the same generous Offer, and other congregations 
are preparing to carry on the good work and send out more 
missiovaries in the same way. In some presbyteries, the 
smaller congregations are trying to unite ia similar action 
and a great increase in our foreign missionary force is con- 
fidently expected, as well as a deeper and more intelligent 
intereSt in our foreign missions. 

This new movement has many advantages. The whole 
congregation is brcught into close personal relations witb 
the foreiga field through the missionary they send out. 
They choose him. Tney support him. They are all ac- 
quainted with bim. He is ‘‘tbeir’’ missionary. They have 
a deep interest in his work because it is their work. They 
are led to inform themselves of the field and all its needy 
conditions and so give more liberally and labor and pray 
more earnestly for the success of the missionaries. Must 
excellent results are expected both in the foreign field and 
at home. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER SEVENTEENTH. 
DAVID'S LAST WORDS.—IL Sam. xxuit, 1-7. 


Notes.—* The last words of David.’’—The last public 
utterances, perhaps spoken while he gave his last instruc 
tions to Solomon. “he swect psalmist.’’—David ush 
ered in a new era of song and temple worship. Many of his 
songs he set to music and they were sung by the antiphonal 
choir, in which were four thousand trained musicians. —— 
* The spirit of the Lord spake by me.’’—He gives his au- 
thority in plain words. This was the source of his inspira- 
tion. “ Hethat ruleth over men righteously.”’—David 
looked forward prophetically to the ideal ruler. David fail- 
ed to be the righteous and perfect ruler he strove to become. 
Christ alone fulfilled David's hope. * Verily my house 
is not so with God ’’--Vavid realized his failures. Yet God 
blessed him, and promised that in his house the prophecy of 
perfection was finally to be fulfilled. 

Instruction.—-Uhe test of a life is often itsend. David 
had lived enough with God to die with a song of trust and 
hope. He dared even utter a prophecy that the stormy fu- 
ture could not bring to pass for a thousand years. It is 
worth while so to live that one can pass away in serenity and 
peace. He shall be delivered from the terror that lieth in 
wait at death, whose soul is stayed upon the Lord. 

the historian and all the people recognized plainly that it 
was God that raised their king from the shepherd’s crook to 
the scepter. This was David's abiding conviction. <A “ self- 
made man ’”’ is the common phrase in modern parlance, and 
the hardy man,who is thus dubbed, commands our unfeigned 
respect. Kut a God-made man is worthy of a higher rever- 
ence. There is a great deal said about giving the Vevil his 
due. The trouble is we don’t give God hisdue. God's gift to 
you is not only eternal life,but also the little success of which 
you are so boastful. Bea bit more fair to your Maker and 
give him credit, that by his favor, tho you deserve it not, 
you are a God-made man. 

It is acurious fact that some of the readiest quoters of the 
Bible are hardened reprobates of lawyers who pretend a 
spurious piety to influence a jury's vote. Tohavethe Word 
of God upon one’s tongue is always a power. It has an in- 
fluence that none can withstand. But to have that Word 
backed by a holy life, that is strength indeed. Weare too 
apt to be ashamed of quoting Scripture. When we do it 
reasonably and sincerely we carry a weapon that cannot be 

















overcome, 





—_—_— 


But Scripture is not the only word of God, otherwise 
Christians would be in a hard strait for conversation, The 
thought that underlies the Bible in its spiritual trend jg all- 
expansive. One can converse about a violet with such Tey. 
erence for its designs that it becomes the word of God. At 
the political caucus, a fearless demand for cleanliness and 
honesty may still be the word of God. All truth whether in 
its essence or concrete form is appropriate for consideration 
and study, nor should it be shunned as perverse to the spirit 
of God. 

‘David felt the sadness and reproach of failure. He Teal- 
ized that his highest success was achieved not by Political 
greatness but by being with God. It may have been that 
his carelessness in cleaving to the commands of God deferred 
the coming of Christ many hundreds of years. It may be 
that our heedlessness may cause not only our children to 
perish, but may defer the reception of Christ in some alien 
life we know not of. It is said that a sinner became con. 
verted by only seeing a great and noble modern preacher 
walk the street. If that is what our influence might be, the 
responsibility in not attaining to it becomes fearful. 

It is Ged’s business to thrust away the ungodly, if he will, 
not ours. Nor are we to be armed with an iron prong and 
only touch them at a distance. Christianity is not to flee 
the wicked but wickedness. You are not to rush past him 
who keeps a saloon as if he had the yellow fever. That is 
your soul and you must grapple it. If you go to his place 
no one will suspect you of taking a drink if your convictions 
areiron. No! Let us close upon the sinful, the worse they 
are the nearer let us approach, until they see that we would 
save them not merely to swell the annual report of the 
Church, but because the throbbing soul of sympathy cannot 
bear to see manhood dishonor itself. 

As we leave David, let the conquering man speak to us, 
not the mighty king. David has descended to history not ag 
a sovereign but as a character. Our stand before God is not 
according to our position in society, but according as to 
whether our convictions are noble or debased. 











Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CARR, L. G., Ripon, accepts call to Stevens’ Point, Mich. 

COKER, J., Buda, Ill, resigys. 

CONNER, J. E., David City, Neb., resigns. 

DEXTER, S. K., Keyport, N. J., resigns. 

FREEMAN, W. E., Ashtabula, accepts call to Lima, O. 

GRANT, James, Rochester Tneo. Sem., N. Y., called to Spring- 
field. Mass. 

HOYT, WAYLAND, Philadelphia, Penn., called to First ch., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

JAMES, J.S., Germantown, Penn., accepts call to Hartford, Conn. 

KERMOTT, W. J., South Chicago, accepts call to Verona, Wis. 

PEPPER, ELBRiDGE, South Norridgewock, Me., resigns. 

RUPERT, W. A., Hudson, Mico., resigrs. 

SEYMOUR, R. G., D.D., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Auburn, 

TEMPLE, L. D., New York, N. Y., called to Chelsea, Mass. 

vag : oe JACOB, Spencer Mills, Mich., accepts call to Page, 


WILLIAMS, G.S., Raleigh, N. C., called to Williamsburg, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
Bal pyre. Fritz W., Chelsea, Mass., accepts call to Orange, 


CABLE. GRORGE A., Mentor, accepts call to Villard and Hud- 
son, Minn. 

CONKY. Henry W., Essex, Vt., resigns. 

FRIZZELL, J. W., (Meth.), st. Paul, accepts call to First ch., 
Brainerd, Minn. 

cate’ CHARLES H.. Limineton, accepts call to West New- 
fie 


d. Me. 
GORTON, PHILO., Nebraska City. Neb., accepts call to Quas- 


queton, la. 

HICKMOTYT Joan V.. St. Joseph, Mich.. resigns. 

HIRD. Joun W., Union ch., No, Brookfield, accepts call to 
Baldwinsville. Mass. 

HULL, Irvive T., Talmage, accepts call to De Witt, Neb. 

JOHNSON, FRANK A., Chester, N. J., accepcs call to New Mil- 
ford. Conn 

KYLE. JAmes H., Ipswih, accepts call to Aberdeen. S. D. 

LAMPREY. HENky P., Lower Waterford. Vt., accepts call to 


Ossipee, N, H. 
MERRIAM. Cuarctes J.. Paterson, N. J.. called to Portland, Me. 
“WZERRILL. JAMes G., Sc Louis, \‘o., caliea to Portland, Me. 
NORCROSS. Fraviws V., Union, Me.. resigns 
PLATT, Henky C., Franklin, accepts call to Cowles, Neb. 
RICE, WitLiaAM C., Zumbrota, accepts call to Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
ROBBINS. ANSON H., Lake Preston, called to Bowdie,S. D. 
ROGEKS, WILLIAM, Sap Juan. Cal.. resigns. 
S-MONS, JosepH H.(U. B.), Huntington, called to Andrews, Iad. 
SMITH, Sivas L., Vermoatville, accepts call to Romeo, Mich. 
TAYLOR, CHARLES J., Bremen, Ind., accepts call to Grand 

Blanc, Mich. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRADBURY, Z. N., Pulteney, Penn., accepts call to Almond, 


FRIFRSON, E. D., Lewisburg, W. Va.. accepts call to Shelby 
ville, Ky- ; 
HENRY, H. H., Schickshinny, accepts call to Birmingha®, 


Penn. é 
JESTER, Tuomas, Middletown, accepts call to Lansdowne, 


enn. 
KRUSE, Wa.T , Wayne, accepts call to Elwyn, Penn. 
PETERS, Joun E., D.D., May’s Landing, N. J., accepts call to 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 
PRICK, Wo. F., New York, accepts call to Santa Ana, Cal. 
WADSWORTH, CHARLES, Jr , Cong., Worcester, Mass., accepts 
calito N. Broad St.,ch., Philadelphia Penn. ; : 
WHITTE, P., Lennox, accepts call to Marion Junction, 8. D. 
VuatT, W. F., Lennox, 8. D., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
AINGER, MARTIN, Philadelpbia, Penn., called to Mt. Holly, 


COUDER, CHaRtes L., Great Bend. accepts call to Pottstow®, 
enn. 
HIULs,Joun D., Mount Holly, N. J., accepts call to Tacoma, 


Wash. Ter. 
REED, THeopDoRE R., Bladensburg, Md.. died October 20th. sty 
THOMPSON, M. G., Astoria, N. Y., accepts call to Holy T. 

ch., New York. N. Y. 
VAN BOKKELEN, L. M., died November 1st, Buffalo, N. Y- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BETTS. F. W., Univ., Palmer, Mass., resigns. 
EDLUND, C, P.. Luth., Marquetta. Mich.. resigns. Brock- 
GODDARD, WARREN, S wedenborgian, died October 29th, 


ton, N. H. of the 
JACREOS. CL. a cneintian.” Albany, accepts call to Ch. 
vangel, Brookiyn, N. Y- 
KING. GEORGE. ord. and inst. November Sd, St. John’s Be- 
tormed Epis. cb.. Philadelphia, Penn. 
ith. 
MoDUCKWALL. J., So. Pres., Petersburg. W. Va.. res: 


WILLIAMSON, N. H., 





Reformed, Tappan, N. Y., accepis 
Irving Park, [il. - . 
VINCENT, G. G., United Pres., died recently, Allegheny: 


MAGEE, LEROY, Meth. Epis. Sharon Hill, Penn., died October - 


MORRISON, James, Unit., Lancaster, called to Laconia Ne j 
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Heligions Jatelligence. 


wISSIONARY CONVENTION OF THE DISCI- 
PLES OF CHRIST. 


BY J. Z. TYLER, 
PasTOR CENTRAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CINCINNATI, O. 

Tae Annual Missionary Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ was held in Louisville, Ky., October 21st-26th. 
This Convention is composed of the annual meetings of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions, the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, and the General Christian 
Missionary Society. Of these three societies the General 
Board was organized in 1849, and is engaged exclusively 
in home work ; the Woman’s Board was organized in 
1974, and is at work in both the home and the foreign 
field ; the Foreign Society was organized in 1875, and is 
engaged exclusively in the foreign field. 

The Christian Woman’s Board receives its main finan- 
cial support from auxiliary sovieties organized in the 
churches and mission bands in the Sunday-schools. The 
list of members of these societies is now reported 
as containing over 14,350 names, representing thirty- 
six States and Territories. The Board supports, in 
whole or in part, nineteen missionaries in India, Ja- 
maica and the western part of our own country. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year just closed the contributions to this 
Board amounted to $36,279.17—an increase of $8,613 91 
over last year. Besides the amount received by direct 
contribution there is an Eadowment Fund of $15,000, 
the interest of which is used to support the work in for- 
eign fields. From the very beginning the women have 
conducted their work with admirable business skill, and 
the reports presented at this meeting show an increase 
in every department of their work. The Miss‘onary 


. Tidings, issued monthly from Indianapolis, the head- 


quarters of the Board, is its official organ. 

The Foreign Society lost, during the past year, Dr. 
Isaac Errett, who from its organization had been its 
President. Dr. Charles Louis Loos, President of Ken- 
tucky University, his lifelong friend, was chosen his 
successor. From the Report of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, the Rev. Archibald McLean, I glean the follow- 
ing summary of the work during the year: 

“Number of missi ‘ns, 6; stations, 30; male missionaries, 
27; female missionaries, 15; helpers, 27; whole number of 
workers, 69; conversion; duriug the year, 617; net gain, 
453; pumber under the care of th2 Society, 2.990; children 
in Suvday-schools, 2,861. These statistics are not complete 
and are, therefore, only approximately correct. It is im- 
possible for missionaries to tabnlate all the results of their 
work. The receipts from all sources aggregate $61,866.28. 
Of this $2,675 was received from the sale of securities, and 
$1,902.13 was returned on investments, leaving $57 289.15 as 
the offerings of churches, Sunday-scbools and individuals. 
Aside from bequests, this 1s an increase over last year of 
$1,443.06. Bequests were received amounting to $5,250, 
which is $2.152 less than was received from the same source 
last year. The following appropriations were made for 
buildings: 3500 for a bungalow for 1. C. Dey, in Champa, 
India; $1,000 to complete the bungalow for G. W. Jackson, 
in Mungeli, India; 31,400 to complete the two homes for E. 
T. Williams and F. E. Meigs, in Nankin, China; $2.000 for 
ahome for Dr. W. E. Macklia; and $1,000 for a chapel in 
Nankin. Professor McGarvey collected and forwarded, 
through the Society, $1,017.70 for the chapel in Marash, 
Turkey. The remainder of the money needed for the chapel 
in Smyrna, $1.019, was raised and remitted. It was thought 
proper to cail this chapel the [saac Errett Memorial Chapel, 
inasmuch as he undertook to raire the funds for it. 

“Seven new missionaries have been employed. P. B. 
Hall sailed for Japan January 22d. He was allowed $150 
for an outfit, and a salary of $800. C.S. Durand and wife 
Were appointed medical missionaries to India more than a 
yearago, It was dvemed expedient for them to take a spe- 
cial course of training in New York to qualify them for 
work in the field. They sailed for Mungeli August 10tb; 
they will be associated with G. W. Jackson. W. R. Hunt 
and Thomas Arnold, of London, were appointed missiona- 
ties to China July 11th at a salary of 3600 each. Charles E. 
Molland and wite were engaged on the 19th of August to 
Work in China at a salary of $1,100. In addition to these, 
#00 was appropriated to defray the expenses of Dr. K. W. 
Boghosian to Aintab, Turkey. Dr. Boghosian will do con- 
siderable missionary work, but will receive no support 
from the Society.” 

The Convention decided, if possible, to increase the 
force in Japan, China and India, during the coming 
Year by sending twenty additional missionaries. Indi- 
vidual churches were urged to adopt children of these 
countries to be trained by the missionaries, and to sus- 
tain teachers or helpers by special appropriation. It was 
decided, also, to increase the force in the Turkish Em- 
pire, and, in response to our missionaries already in that 
field, to send ‘‘some one, who by his wisdom, scholar- 
ship, piety and experience shall be able to teach and 
train, or to superintend the teaching and training of 
young men for the Gospel ministry; to increase the effi- 
clency and value of the work of our churches in those 
Tegions; and, in general, to exercise such an oversight 
of our cause as may be calculated to reduce to a minim- 
um the hardships and persecutions with which our la- 

rers have to contend. 

The General Society, which limits its work to the 
ome field, aims to extend aid especially to those sec- 
tions which cannot receive needed aid from existing 
Organizations, It tends, also, more and wore, to 


establish missionary pastors at important points. Its 
fields lie chiefly in the West and South. We present the 
following summary of labor and results: 


Number of men employed in whole or part........ 50 
gg EC reer eT 9,668 
POON OE GRIN, 5. aos nis n'a ts esc tes tc edes 3,901 
SOE OE. CRETE oa 0. occziocecsescnsscesccsned 7 

Number of other accessions...........s-s2+-ee00+5 841 
Number of churches visited and assisted........ 194 
Number of new and unorganized places visited. . .50 
Number of new churches visited.............++++- 24 


This does not include the work done by the various 
State organizations, but presents simply the work done 
under the auspices of the General Board. If the work 
of the State organizations were added the aggregate 
would be many times larger. The direct contributions 
to the Central Board for the last fiscal year were $47,- 
309.18, while the amount collected and expended by 
State Boards will not fall short of $135,000. In 1883 
the Central Board recommended a building-loan fund. 
Up to 1887, $5,867.81 was received for this; in 1888, 
$7.201 05; and in 1880, $12,636.97. The Church Exten- 
sion Fund now has a separate board. The amounts 
named concerning the Building Fund do not include 
$16,966.01 received for the donation fund. Glancing 
back over previous reports, it appears that there has been 
a most gratifying growth in missionary zeal and liber- 
ality among the Disciples during the last few years. 
Fifteen years ago the Christian Woman’s Board was or- 
ganized, and the Foreign Society only fourteen years 
ago. The Church Extension work is only five years old. 
So, while the contributions made to these Boards may 
not seem large when compared with the amounts re- 
ceived by some of the older missionary boards, yet the 
rapidly increasing liberality which the records show in- 
dicate a bright future for the missionary enterprises of 
the Disciples. 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 


THE General Convention of the Universalist Churches of 
the United States and Canada, was held in Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, last month. The Genera! Convention represents 
conventions organized in thirty-four of the States, in the 
District of Colambisa, the Territory of Idaho, and in Onta- 
rio,Canada. There was a large attendance at Lynn, and 
the session of the Convention was pronounced one of the 
most interesting and important ever held. 

The Convention meets annually. The Hon. H. W. 
Parker, of New Hampshire, the President, called the Con- 
vention to order, and the Secretary, Dr. G. L. Demarest, 
called the roll. The President appointed committees on 
elections, religious services, official reports, resolutions, 
nominations, etc. After the committees were announced, 
the Holy Communion was celebrated, and then came the 
occasional sermon by Dr. O. Cone, of Ohio. The report of 
the trustees was then presented. It states that there 
are now in the Universalist denomination in the 
United States and Canada 934 parishes, 40,929 fam- 
ilies, and 37,787 members. The value of the Church 
property is given at $7,584,698. The report referring 
to the projected mission to Japan, states that the Board has 
continue’ to solicit contrioutions and subscriptions to the 
mission. The amountof pledges reported last year was36,575; 
it is now $16,194. It is hoped that this full the mission may 
be begun. The Convention sat Wednesday evening to lis 
ten to missiouary addresses. Dr. Charles Flubrer, of 
Michigan, spoke on Home Missions. He declared that 
Universalists need, for the propagation of their faith, an 
appreciation of its vitality. The world needs Universalism. 
Most people, he thought, have outgrown orthodox con- 
victions; some are agnostics, some are materialists, and 
some are Universalists, but do not knowit. All such are 
ready to receive Universalism. The world is more ready now 
for Universalism than ever before. Dr. J. S. Cantwell, of 
Illinois, took as his topic, Foreign Missions. He referred to 
the great work accomplished under the auspices of the 
Evangelical missionary societies, and said that the man 
who sneers at Foreign Missions, never gives anything for 
missions at home. If Universalism has a mission here to 
ennoble human life. it has a mission abroad to ennoble 
human life. The Universalist Church should at once be 
**put in commission.’”” After the speaking, some time was 
occupied in taking pledgesfor the Japan mission. During 
the session of the Convention about 34,500 was raised for 
this fund. 

The report of the Sunday-school Commission was pre- 
sented oa Thursday. ‘The reports refer to the International 
System of Lessons as a great improvement on the lack of 
system which used to prevail, but notes that there are 
some necessities which this system leaves stiil unprovided 
for. In tue judgment of the Commission, the Sunday- 
school sbould be used to impart the doctrines of Universal- 
ism, and to implant its truths. Among the recommenda- 
tious of the report was one that two days of the proposed 
Universalist Congress be devoted to the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to Sunday-school work. 

Doubtles: the most interesting item of business before 
the Convention was the report on the profession of faith, 
and the discussion thereon. Dr. C. W. Tomlinson sub- 
mitted for the Committee the tollowing proposed revision 
of the Profession of Faith, which the Committee unani- 
mously recommended for adoption: 

** ARTICLE 1. We believe in one God, the Father of all men, 
whose nature is love, and in Jesus Christ, His Son, through 
whom he has brought life and immortality to light, and will 
finally save all his children from sin. 

* ARTICLE 2. We. believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments reveal the character and will of God, and 
the duty and destiny of mankind. 

“ ARTICLE 3. We believe that Righteousness is the true object 
of life, and that we ought earnestiy to pursue it, serving our 





fellow-men in love, striving after knowledge of God an. oneness 
with Christ, and thereby laying hold on Eternal Lite. 

** ARTICLE 4. We believe that the recompense of righteousness 
and the punishment of sin are certain; and that in the life to 
come, as in this, man is under the obligations and enjoys the op- 
portun'ties of God’s moral government. 

* ARTICLE 5. We believe that the one true Catholic Church is 
composed of all who follow Christ, and is the visible kingdom of 
God, in whose formal covenant and fellowship all believers 
should be united.” 

In order that our readers may understand what changes 
were proposed we give herewith the present Profession of 
Faith, known as the Winchester Profession, which the 
Committee were appointed to revise: 

“ ARTICLE I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the character of 
God and of the duty, interest and final destination of mankind. 
’ ARTICLE II. We believe that there is one God, whose nature 
is Love, revealed in one Lord, Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
of Grace, who will finally restore the whole family of mankind 
to holiness and happiiuess. 


‘“* ARTICLE II[. We believe that holiness and true happiness 
are inseparably connected. and that believers ought to be care- 
ful to maintain order and practice good works; for these things 
are good and profitable unto men.” 
Dr. Tomlioson opened the discussion. He said the ques- 
tion of revision had been before the Convention for many 
years. This fact alone indicated a desire for revision; 
furthermore, he said many of the churches did not recog- 
nize the Winchester Profession, and where it is accepted 
it is accepted in many instances with mental reservations. 
He thought the denomination needed a working profession, 
ove which all could heartily indorse. He thought the re- 
vision reported by the Committee a great improvement 
upon the Winchester form, in that it makes righteousness 
the great essential. Dr. Eddy referred to the statement of 
Dr. Tomlia-on that many parishes do not recognize the 
Winchester Profession; if that were so, he said, they had 
no right to the fellowship of the Convention. Dr. Cone 
reminded the Convention that the revision could not be 
adopted at this session; the final action must be referred 
to the next session. Dr. Miner said that he could assent 
to everything in the revision except the fourth section, 
which he thought ambiguous. Revision had been voted 
down again and again, and it was a question in his mind 
whether anything was to be gained by a mere change of 
verbal forms. 

President Capen said that the fact that the revision had 
been voted down repeatedly did not indicate satisfaction 
with the existing form, but rather implied an anxiety that 
other modifications shall be made with care. He sup- 
ported the revision. The Rev. Henry Blanchard could 
not assent to the report of the Committee. Mr. Edward 
Atkinson had made a comparison of creeds, and in his 
opinion the Winchester Profession was the best of all. The 
Rev. W. W. Curry liked the revision very well except the 
fifth article; he was emphatically opposed to that because 
it abandons the Protestant idea and accepts the Catholic. 
Dr. Sweetser said there was nothing Catholicin the fifth 
article; not a Catholic lives, he asserted, who would accept 
that article. Dr. Rexwood thought that the proposed re- 
vision if adopted would hardly bear the test as well as the 
Winchester form had borneit. Dr. Atwood feared that 
tbere was a disposition to oppose all modifications of the 
Profession. He thought the revision proposed was the best 
yet produced. Dr. Adams objected to the length of the re- 
vision; he would have a creed terse and brief, simply stat- 
ing fundamental principles. Dr. Biddell was strongly in 
favor of the modification of the creed, but he said that crit- 
icism had so damaged this report that he thought it would 
be better to stand by the historic form. After some fur- 
ther discussion a motion was adopted to recommit the 
whole matter. On Friday, Dr. Tomlinson reported for the 
Committee on Revision a modification of the second article 
so that it should read that the Old and New Testaments 
‘contain the revelation of the character and will of God,”’ 
in place of the word “reveal,” the fourth and fifth articles 
to be omitted. On motion of Dr. Capen, the report was 
again re committed and further action deferred to the next 
session of the Convention. 

Among the resolutions submitted and adopted was one 
hailing with joy all indications and desire for unity among 
the branches of the Chmstian Church, and pledging co- 
operation to secure this desired end; another re-affirming 
the conviction of the Universalists of America, that total 
abstinence for the individual, and prohibition of the traffic 
in intoxicants, by the States, are the only wise methods of 
dealing with the drink problem; another regretting the 
closing of so many of the Universalist churches during the 
month of August. On Friday, Dr. Atwood, under a sus- 
pension of the rule, submitted the following declaratory 
resolution which was adopted by a unanimous vote: 

Resolved, That the Universalist Church of America, in General 
Convention assembled, re-affirms the position which it has con- 
sistently held from the beginning, to wit, That it rests on and 
believes in the historical veracity of the New Testament rec- 
ords of the life and words and works of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Hon. H. W. Parker was re-elected President and 
Dr. G. L. Demarest Secretary. 





THE FREE BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


THE General Conference of the Freewill Baptist churches 
was held last month at Harper’s Ferry, Va., the seat of 
Storer College, an institution established by Free Baptists 
for the education of colored youth. The Conference was o 
ganized in 1827, and meets triennially. 

Dr. J. A. Howe was elected temporary chairman of 1/ 
Conference, which met in the chapel of Storer College. 
Delegates were present from thirty-five yearly meetings. 
Among the names for which ballots were cast in the election 
of Moderator was that of Mrs. E. S. Burlingame. Dr. O. 8. 
Cheney, President of Bates College, was chosen. Other offi- 
cers were elected, and then the report of the Conferenve 
Board was presented, after which the Rev. A. T. Salley, of 
Hillsdale College, preached the Conference sermon. ,, 
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The various institutions of the denomination, the Home 
and Foreign Mission Societies, the Printing Establish- 
ment and the Education Society presented reports. 
These reports were followed by papers on various subjects, 
including that of consolidation of the three mission socie- 
ties. Action was taken for the incorporation of the General 
Conference, which has never had a legal charter. There 
was considerable discussion as to whether the title should 
be “The General Conference,’ or ‘The General Con- 
ference of Free Baptists.’? Some objected to the first form 
because it was not definitive, and some objected to the sec- 
ond form because it substituted ‘“ Free” for ‘‘ Freewill ”’; 
others did not want “ Freewill’’ because it was narrower 
than “ Free.”’ In the course of the discussion several rep 
resentatives from the South and West spoke in favor of re 
taining the old name. Finally, by a vote of 59 to 16, six be- 
ing absent or not voting, the designation, ‘‘ The General 
Conference of Free Baptists”? was adopted. Subsequently 
a resolution was adopted to the effect that the adoption of 
the charter name need not prevent churches, meetings and 
associations from using interchangeably the names “‘ Free ”’ 
and “ Freewill.’’ The report of the Committee on Church 
Polity congratulated the Conference that the Free Baptist 
polity has in a century of trial needed so few changes. No 
important modifications are necessary in the view of the 
Committee. It is desirable, however, that there be a more 
rigid adherence to the rules and methods of procedure. The 
Committee recommended a resolution for adoption asking 
yearly meetings and associations to adopt such rules and 
regulations for the direction of quarterly meetings and 
councils relating to licensing and ordaining ministers, and 
determining the proper qualifications for the sacred office, 
as shall prevent as far as possible the introduction of un- 
worthy and unqualified persons into the ministry. 

The Committee on Church Doctrine reported that it is 
“unnecessary and injurious to the cause of Christ’ to at- 
tempt to ‘‘ develop distinctions on the subject of santifica- 
tion in the family of God.’ The report on temperance 
expressed the belief that the principle of license by the State 
is wrong, and advocated the use of the ballot by Christian 
men for the advancement of, prohibition and the election to 
office of men committed to this principle and practice. The 
Committee also condemned the use of intoxicating wines for 
sacramental purposes and exhorted the brethren to keep 
themselves free from the pernicious tobacco habit. The 
Committee on The Country reported, among others, the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“That we regard the ballot-box as the palladium of our liber- 
ties, and the right of every man to a free vote, honestly counted, 
as sacred; and pledge ourselves to labor, as Christians, to secure 
the same. as against all intimidation, fraud, class legislation, or 
political trickery of whatsoever locality or party. 

* We regard the advance in education, wealth and character 
of the emarcipated race, after the trial of so few years, as calcu- 
lated to inspire the brightest hopes, and believe that in all the 
elements of industrial, social, intellectual and religious life, they 
will soon dissipate our fears, and cease to be a special burden to 
be borne.” 

The next Conference is to be held in Lowell, Mass., in 1892. 
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THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
BY JOHN DURHAM, 


EDITOR “ EVENING BULLETIN,” PHILADELPBIA. 


THE thirteenth biennial National Conference of the 
Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, which was held 
at Philadelphia from Monday to Thursday, inclusively, of 
last week, was unanimously declared to be the most suc- 
cessful in the history of these regular general assemblies. 

The leading motive of this meeting was to secure united 
action upen the South. No written or spoken pronuncia- 
mento announced such a program; but the holding of the 
Conference at Philadelphia, and the management of a 
press bureau were the indications of the new Southern 
propaganda. Philadelphia was the key to the Southern po- 
sition, the furthest point South which would be in any sense 
central for existing congregations. Before going into de- 
tails concerning this assembly, it may, therefore, be said 
that the chief result accomplished was a closer organiza- 
tion for Church extension in all directions, and particular- 
ly throughout the South. 

On Monday evening, October 28th, at the First Unitarian 
Church, the opening religious services were attended by a 
congregation which crowded the large auditorium. The 
Rev. Joseph May, pastor of the First Church, made a pleas- 
ant address of welcome after Dr. T. I. Eliot had led in the 
opening prayer. The Rev. J. H. Clifford, pastor of the 
Germantown Church, added his word of welcome and 
sounded the keynote of the Conference by exhorting Uni- 
tatians everywhere to the work of propacandism. 

Dr. Furness still stands firmly under his weight of 
years, and his sermon only shared the affectionate 
interest with which his hearers regard him. His 
text was: ‘‘Not as I will. but as Thou wilt,” and his 
theme was the duty and the beauty of exalting the human 
will to identity with the Divine purpose. His elaboration 
of his theme was a study of the life of Christ, touching 
upon the subject of miracles and closing with a state- 
ment of the growing assurance that the inflnence of Jesus 
must grow by the simple force of his personal character. 

On Tuesday morning the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per was conducted at the First Church by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, of New York, after which the delegates went to the 
Academy of Music, where the Conference was formally 
opened by the President, Chief-Justice Miller, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. He spoke in apprecia- 
tion of the high honor he had enjoyed in serving three 
terms as President, and in regret of the necessity of re- 
questing the Committee on Nominations not to ask him 
to serve again. Theusual committees were announced. 

The Rev. James De Normandie, of Roxbury, Mass., 
chairman of tue Council, presented the report of that 
executive body. It referred to the munificent gift hy 
Mr. JonasG. Clark, of Worcester, Mass.. for the establish- 
ment of a university. With rexard to denominational 





schools, the report was in favor of all schools being deliv- 
ered as rapidly as possible from sectarian influence. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary, which was organized at Saratoga in 
1880, has been very successful. The attitude of the Church 
toward foreign bodies has been one of great inaction. The 
whole missionary effort has,in fact, been misdirected. A 
mission has been started among the Japanese by the Uni- 
tarians, but what its result will be it is too early to tell. 
‘* Nearer home, however,”’ continued the report. ‘‘ there are 
opportunities we must not allow to pass by. The Council 
appeals to the churches that the proposed additional con- 
tribution of $100,000 shall not fail.” 

The Rev. Grindall Reynolds, ef Boston, presented the re- 
port of the American Unitarian Association. It stated 
that, before theWar, there were only250 societies; now there 
are hardly less than 450, the increase being principally dur- 
ing the past ten or fifteen years. The number of tracts 
then distributed was 15,000; it is now twenty times that 
number. The contributions then were $15,000; this year the 
amount has been over $60,000. Of the fund of $100,000 
needed only $40,000 has been received. There is also need 
of more strong, well-trained missionary men. 

The afternoon session at the First Church, devoted tothe 
discussion of Sunday-school work, was conducted by the 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, of Roxbury, Mass. Interesting papers 
were read by the Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Providence; the Rev. 
J. L. Jones, of Chicago. One prepared by Mrs. E. ‘I’. Leon- 
ard, of Chicago, on special features of Sunday-school work 
was listened to with interest. The leading contributions, 
however, were ‘‘ Teachers’ Meetiugs,’”’ by the Rev. J. C. 
Jaynes, of West Newtun; *‘ A Graded System of Studies,” 
by Mrs. George H. Wilson, of Boston, and “ The Unitarian 
Sunday-School Union,’”’ by Miss Jacobs, of Boston. 

At the evening session, at the Academy of Music, the 
Rev. Samuel R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, opened a discussion 
on the topic ‘‘ The Revival of Faith.”” Mr. Calthrop talked 
about faith in God in a manner quite calculated to inspire 
doubt as to his own methods. His audience laughed at his 
bright sallies, but there was evident a general distaste for 
his levity. The Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Boston, made a 
strong address on Faithin Man. He was characteristically 
optimistic. The Rev. J. L. Jones, of Chicago, closed the 
day’s proceedings with a rhetorical address on Faith in the 
Spiritual Commonwealth. 

On the second day a resolution approving the proposed 
James Freeman Clarke Professorship in Meadville Semi- 
nary was adopted. ‘‘The Liberal Christian Ministry of 
To-day” brought out these four papers: 

“Scientific Theology the Ground of all Liberal Religion.” 
Francis E. Abbot, Pbh.D., of Cambridge. 

“The Supply of Ministers: Is It Declining, and if so, Why?” 
The Rev; J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor. 

“The Minister’s Mental Outfit.” The Rev. Joseph H. Allen, 
of Cambridge. 

* Preparation for the Practical Work of the Ministry.” The 
Rev. John Tunis, of Cambridge port. 


Dr. Abbot concluded that the alternative for educated 
men is either scientific theology or no theology at all. In 
the scientific method, he sees the only possible foundation 
for real religious knowledge, or for real religious fellow- 
ship, the only intellectual ground for a liberal ministry to 
stand upon. Mr. Sutherland declared that the supply is 
not declining, and Mr. Tunis urged asystem of pastoral 
work as assistants as the best practical preparation for the 
ministry. 

The afternoon sessicn was devoted to the temperance 
work of the Unitarian Society. It was characterized by 
deep earnestness. 

The evening session had the most practical discussion of 
the Conference, as was indicated bv the topic: ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association—Its Work and Needs.” In 
speaking on “The Work in Hand,” the Rev. Grindall 
Reynolds, of Concord, Mass., declared the need of $200.000 
annually to carry on the work of tract distribution. The 
Rev. T. B. Forbush, of Milwaukee. spoke on “ The Planting 
of Churches in New Communities,” and urged the selection 
of experienced men. The Rev. George Batchelor described 
the usefulness of the Church Building Loan Fund and said 
that while there are five hundred dollars in the treasury 
there are calls for three times as much. The Rev. Francis 
Tiffany spoke of the Indian schools in Montana. 

On the third day, at the morning session, Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D., Chairman of the Committee on Schools and 
Colleges, reported the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

** Resolved, That the Conference, wholly satisfied with the suc- 
cess of non-sectarian education in the State universities and in 
the public schools, expresses the wish that the secondary schools, 
academies and colleges, might everywhere accept the principle 
of freedom from dogmatic restraint. 

**Rexolved, That we see with interest the success which has at- 
tended the mission of the Rev. A. D. Mayoin the work to intro- 
duce the American system of education, pure and simple, in the 
systems of the Southern States. 

*Resoluzd, That we observe, with great satisfaction, the addi- 
tion to the number of our great universities which are truly free, 
by the liberality of Mr. Clark in the foundation of the Clark 
University at Worcester.” 

The topic of the morning was ‘‘Church Life and Work.” 
The Rev. T. R. Slicer spoke on “The Building of the 
Charch,”’ insisting that the efficient church makes its in- 
fluence felt upon all things that come within its reach, that 
it must be related to the common life of which it is the ex- 
pression. ‘‘The Law of Growth” was discussed by the Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica Plain. He asserted that the 
Church must accommodate itself to advancing thought, to 
new conditions generally or die spiritually, and he declared 
for churches that shall not be Sunday churches, but centers 
forevery-day attractions. The Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, of 
West Newton, described his ideal working church as com- 
bipiug the four essentials of education, hospitality, charity 
and worship. 

The Committee on Credentials reported credentials from 
432 delegates. The Committee on Nomination of Officers 
named Mr, Justice Miiler for President, and presenteda 
list of other officera, all of whom were elected. 
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The matter of the James Freeman Clarke Professorship 
in the Meadville Theological School was then taken Up, 
and pledges and subscriptions were announced to the 
amount of at least $6,000. 

Mr. Geo. Wm. Curtis presided at the evening meeting 
of the Conference, made the introductory address, pre- 
sented the speakers and made the closing'!speech. 

The Rev. Minot J. Savage said that in considering the re. 
ligious outlcok we cannot restrict ourselves to one country, 
He spoke of the liberalizing influence of scientific progress 
and asserted the restless condition of the orthodox clergy 
in every Christian country. He alleged that pastors preach 
what they accept from creecs and reject the rest. He was 
severe in his references to the Roman Catholic Church. He 
spoke of his experience with a Church of England Clergy- 
man in London. On that gentleman’s shelves he found 
the works of Channing, Parker and other liberal writers, 
This same clergyman said of young men in the Establisheq 
Church: ‘‘ They study and think until they get frightened; 
then they choose between ritualism and agnosticism.” 

Edward Everett ‘Hale is a natural counter-agent for 
Minot J. Savage. Savage was cold, and at times almost 
brutal in handling his metaphysical scalpel; Hale was 
aglow with an all-embracing sympathy. Savage tore old 
creeds to shreds because of their errors: Hale drew them 
fondly to his bosom for the good which they had made 
possible. 

The same mgnanimity which impelled Lincoln to 
reflect that God must love the common people because he 
makes so many of them, inspired Hale’s fine talk. Itis 
the people, he said, who make religious revolutions, and 
not the ecclesiastical authorities. Creeds die hard, and 
rituals die slowly. It is the people who are the pioneers, 
and the Church follows. The Saviour of the world went 
to the priests and doctorsin their synagogs, to beturned 
out three times. He then appealed to the people. It was 
the people who responded and who created absolute re- 
ligion. And we have now reached the point of believing 
that it makes no difference whether the preacher is a man 
dressed in a robe and tonsure, or acow-boy with a bowie- 
knife in his belt, so longas heis doing his duty. The 
business of this society is to improve society and to find 
out how to doit. We have five hundred thousand mem- 
bers, and every one ought to bea preacher. Our business 
is toshow people how to do right, and not so much to 
study how they came to do wrong.: Wherever there is a 
new Unitarian church, there should be better water, better 
gas, freer schools and a better communal life. Every one 
must go to work for man, with man, for God, with God in 
Heaven as becomes the sons and daugbters of the living 
God in whom we move and have our being. 

Mr. Curtis closed with an eloquent address on the duties 
of the Church in effecting reforms. The closing night of 
the Thirteenth Biennial Conference will be a memorable 
occasion toall who were present. 

The Rev. Brooke Herford announced that the collection 
for the Clarke Professorship amounted to $1,366 74; 
the Rev. Robert Collyer pronounced the benediction, and 
the Conference adjourned 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MIS- 
SIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE Forty-third Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association opened Tuesday, October 29th, at the 
New England Congregational Church, Chicago. the Presi- 
dent, Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., of New York, being in the 
chair. The pastor of the New England Church, Norman 
Seaver, D.D., welcomed the Association, and response was 
made by Dr. Taylor. The treasurer, Mr. Hubbard, read 
the financial account. showing $235.083 84 expended for 
Church and educational work in the South: $11,070.75 for 
the Chinese; $51,781 for the Indians: $5.004.22 for foreign 
work, chiefly paid to the American Board from the Mendi 
Fund; publications. postage, etc., $7 230.31; debt paid %.- 
641 21. Corresponding secretaries, treasurer and clerk hire 
at the central officein New York, $12,505; and other ex- 
penses of administration, making a total of $371,745.21, 
which allows a balance on hand of $4.471 67. The receipts 
are $189,299.57 from churches and individuals, $114,020.41 
from legacies: income from funds $10.947.26; tuition and 
public funds $34.126 69; United States Government for In- 
dian schools, $16,408.85; income of Slater Fund used, $8.899.- 
99, and the small items making a total of $376,216.88. From 
the annual report we quote some extracts: 

“In nineteen States and Territories we are laboring—six in the 
West and thirteen in the South. In ninety-four schools and 142 
churches we have been directly teaching and preaching the Gos- 
pel during the past year. In them have 456 missionaries wrought 
with holy purpose; 12,132 pupils have been taught in our schools; 
more than 17,000 have received instruction in Bible truth in our 
Sunday-schools;: 822conversions have been reported; $3.160.14 has 
been reported as given in our mission churches for benevolence 
and $21,658.57 for their own expenses—a gain over last year of 
$660.03 in benevolence, and $2.322.62 in Church expenses. 

**In the South we are directly reaching three classes—the col- 
ored classes. the mountain whites, and the new settlers from the 
Nortk and the old countries. Indirectly we are reaching many 
more. The schools we plant often incite others to plant schools: 
the houses of worship we aid in erecting cause others fo be 
erected. A single neat, but inexpensive building fora country 
church of colored people has been known to occasion the build- 
ing or repairing of at least nine church buildings of neighboring 
white people. The incontestably good results of our work 
among the colored people are slowly but surely undermining 
race prejudice. In spite of allthe race trouble during the past 
year, and the increasingly bitter utterances of some pavers and 
some public speakers, during no other year in the history of our 
country have so many manly words in favor of the Negr® bps 
printed in Southern papers, and sounted from the pulpits 2 
platforms of the South. It was in a Southern university and be- 
fore a Southern audience that a Southern Church, which took the 
name Southern when it declared for slavery, this year utt 
these words: 

“SItisatravssty on relizion, this disvosition to canonize mis- 
sionaries who go tothe Dirk Continent, while we have not! 


but social ostracism for the white teacher who js doing & rests 
no noble home. Thasoiutioato tha race problem 
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ite le who live among the blacks. and who are 
with teat ome thet teachers in a missionary spirit.’ 
“puring the past year we have directly sustained five char- 
tered institutions in the South—Fisk University, Tallad-gaCol- 
jeges Tougaloo University, Straight University, and Tillotson 


te. 

“ oa University, at Nashville, Tenn., with its 503 students, 
pas had a year of great prosperity and solid, telling work. 

“Talladega College, of Talladega, Ala., has had 427 students 
jp all departments. Its year’s work has shown most satisfactory 
results. All the pastors in the Congregational State Asso- 
ciation but four are from its theologieal department. and pev- 
eral other States have found pastors there. 

“Tougaloo University has been filled to overflowing with 34 
students, and after the last inch of room had been filled, scores 
nad to be turned away. 

«Straight University, in New Orleans, La., is peculiarly situ- 
ated for an important and far-reaching work. It draws its stu- 
dents not only from the States, but also from Mexico and the 
West Indies—484 last year. 

“Tillotson Institute, at Austin, Texas, the youngest of our 
chartered institutions, has had a prosperous year with 230 stu- 
dents in the primary, intermediate, grammar, normal, college 
preparatory, and college departments. 

“Next to our chartered institutions come our normal schools. 
These have the same course of study up to the college depart- 
ment as th. chartered institutions have. These normal schools 
are eighteen in number, and are situated at Lexington and Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky.; Memphis, Jonesboro, Grand View, and Pleasant 
Hill, Tenn.; Wilmington and Beaufort, N. C.; Charleston and 
Greenwood, S. C.; Atlanta, Macon, Savannah, Thomasville, and 
Mcintosh, Ga.; Athens, Mobile, and Marion, Ala. Adding to 
these the normal departments of our five chartered instutions 
gives us twenty-three normal schools in the South. 

“Nearly all of our schools—chartered, normal, and even com- 
mon—give some industrial training. 

« At Fisk, Talladega, Tougaloo and Straight there have been 
during the year theological classes. The theological depart- 
ment of Howard University, at Washington, has been supported 


by this Association. 

#Total number of schools...............sccccees sees 60 
Total number of instructors...................... 260 
CE MER as cccsncces siccccsssssetes 10,094 
I CIID, 0 03 be eesccccdcdcsoncetne ersess 82 
EE ada, 4.655 0cbabcdewesriesareeonine rmsd 10 
IL, cp inotndineo0s ¢s0 166600 sesnvasuenes 51 
College preparatory students......... ............ 108 
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NS ETE EEC CCT IT ETT ETT Te 3,181 
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“CHURCH WORK IN THE SOUTH. 

“Our Church work has necessarily been of slow growth. 
Churches might have been multiplied, had we thought it best to 
jower the standard near the level of the old churches, and ac- 
knowledge wild ravings as belonging in the worship of God. 
We have believed that our churches should mean new ideas and 
intelligent worship. We have knowingly lent our aid to noth- 
ing else. 

“We report new chnrches at Glen Mary and Athens, Tenn. 
Fort Payne and Alco, Ala. This makes the whole number of 
our churches in the South, 136. 

“Our plan of work in the South is often misunderstood and 
often misrepresented. It is not our plan to force the races to- 
gether. It is not our plan to agitate questions which arouse the 
prejudices of the Southern people. We do not agitate. Quietly, 
steadily, patiently, lovingly, our missionaries seek to lift up the 
degraded, enlighten the ignorant, and bring them all to Christ, 
well knowing that bitter prejudices cannot forever stand opposed 
to an enlightened, cultivated, Christian people, whatever may 
be their color or their past condition. ‘We have nothing to do 
with the question of social equality in the South any more than 
we have inthe North. We are not even trying to force the races 
together in the churches. We have no principles which would 
prevent our aiding two churches in the same town—ore witha 
membership of white, the other of colored people. We have 
done it. In our church work we simply maintain that a Chris- 
tian church should stand ready to fellowship any one whom 
Christ fellowships; that it should turn no one away because of 
his color,or because he, his father, or his mother, was a slave. 
We maintain that there is no Christian reason why there should 
be either State or local organizations of churches which will not 
fellowship churches whose memberships differ in race. 


“ Number of churches in the South................. 156 
Number of missionaries........ saneetunddeenekeea 113 
Number of church-members ..... ............... 8,438 
Be IS DOB a 6.5.5 oe ok cece beccswnseeven 989 
Added by profession of faith...................... 734 
Scholars in Sunday-school.................... .... 14,735 


“We bave here in two States eleven schools and twenty-two 
churches. Earnest calls have come to us to begin work in North 
Carolina and Alabama. We feel sure that if the churches could 
hear these appeals they would bid us respond. We have prom- 
ised to begin work the coming year in these States,and we must 
look to the churches to furnish usthe means. New lumbering 
and mining towns are springing up in this mountain country, 
and immediate missionary work is their only hope. A single 
one of these new towns, scarcely half-a-dozen years old, has had 
already more than a hundred men shot in it, and this awful 
work still goes on. 

“THE INDIANS. 


“We have in our Indian work eighteen schools and six 
churches, one new church having been added this year. In 
these sixty-eight missionaries have been doing noble service for 

, the Indian and for the country. 
“THE CHINESE. 

“Sixteen missions have been in operation duriag the year, 
and in them thirty-five workers, ten of them Chinese, have been 
employed; 1,280 have been enrolled as pupils in our schools—249 
more than last year. Forty have this year come out of heathen- 
ism into Christianity, and the whole number who have con- 
fessed Christ in these missions and have been received as true 
converts is above 750. This means much for the Chinese in this 
country, and it means missionaries for China as well. 

“The expenditures have been $11,019, of which more than 
$1,600 came from the Chinese themselves, while their offerings 
for mission work in China and expenses in connection with 
Christian work in California would show a giving on their part 
of at least $2,500 during the year. 

** DANIEL HAND FUND. 

‘The Association has received from Daniel Hand the <aunifi- 
Cent gift of $1,000,894.25, to be known as the Daniel Hand Fund 

the education of colored people. The income only of this 
Und isto be used. The amount received as income from this 


amount is not included in the current receipts stated above, but 
is a special fund and has been appropriated under the terms and 
conditions of the trust. From this income we have not only 
aided more than three hundred students who otherwise would 
not have had the privilege of attending any school, but have also 
greatly enlarged our school accommodations at Chapel Hill and 
Beaufort, N. C.: Phoenix, 8. C.; Thomasville and McIntosh, Ga.; 
Selma, Ala., and New Orleans, La. Another year will afford op- 
portunities toa much greater number of pupils, and will still 
farther enlarge our school facilities in the special lines of work 
contemplated by this gift. It was a noble gift from a nobleman, 
and it will do a noble work. 

“In view of boundless opportunities, we can ask no less of the 
churchesfthan'that which the recent National Council at Worces- 
ter recommended—$500,000 for the work of the coming year.” 


WEUNESDAY. 
From Secretary Strieby’s address we quote: 


“1. The Association recognizes the control of its constituents. 

That recognition was one of the corner-stones on which it was 

founded. It sought its members and its funds from persons of 

evangelical faith and practical morality. Of such, it offered 

membership to any one who.contributed to its funds. Thus 

broadly was it placed on a popu'ar basis. 

* At length, however, it began to be felt by many of its sup- 

porters that there were evils in this method—that the acts of the 

society were liable to be regulated by the local attendance at 

each annual meeting. and that such meetings might easily be 

‘packed’ to carry out a purpose. The officers of the Associa- 

tion, true tothe cardinal principles of its founders, of control 

by its constituents, welcomed the discussion and cheerfully ac- 
cepted the present constitution, which was adopted after due 

deliberation. That constitution designates as voters life mem- 

bers and delegates from the churches, local conferences, and 

State associations. The executive committee believe that we 

have now reached a satisfactory basis, but if it shall be the will 

of the constituents to make further modifications hereafter, the 

fundamental principle of the Association will dictate a ready 

acceptance of any change that will not set aside the evangelical, 

missionary and philanthropic basis on which the Association 
was founded and that will not impair contracts or endanger in- 
vested funds. The Association belongs, under Christ, to its con- 
stituents. 

**2. The work of the Association embraces all forms of effort in 
both the Church and the school. 1t was organized and chartered 
as a missionary society. This was its fundamental aim. It was 
not till 1869, twenty-three years after its organization, that 
the word “educational” was put into its charter. But this 
change did not alter the character of its work—the school is mis- 
sionary, the Church an educator—and this Church and school 
work are inseparably blended. The people among whom it la- 
bors are children in knowledge, and will remain so for a long 
time, for there are millions of blacks, mountain whites, Indians 
and Chinese in our country who cannot read and write. In 
Northern communities, where the children grow upin Christian 
homes and are environed in cultured society, with the best of 
common schools, the Church finds the material for its member- 
ship so far forth prepared to its hand, but among these millions 
of unlettered peoples the Church, if it s to be pure and intelli- 
gent, must be the outgrowth of the Christian school; and the 
branches of the tree might as weli be expected to grow up with- 
out the roots as such churches without these schools. 

“3. The work of the Association extends to all races of men. 
This claim is sanctioned by the fraternal agreement existing 
between it and the Home Missionary Society, by its own history, 
and by the needs of the field. The agreement with the sister 
society says explicitly that the Association is ‘to pursue its edu- 
cational and Church work in the South among both races. The 
history of the Association shows that at the beginning the pop- 
ulations reached by it in America were all white except the In- 
dians and a few colored refugees in Canada. 

Secretary Beard said: 

* The intelligent white man now and to his great surprise is all 
at once confronted by the intelligent black man. They are not 
so numerous now as to be an element to fear, but the whites are 
foreseeing the not distant day when they cannot be relegated to 
inferiority because of their color. The calamity that Bishop 
Pearce deplores and would prevent is not faraway. Educated 
Negroes with aspirations; in other words, men. 

“The missionary schools and the missionary churches are, we 
believe, the only safeguard against the conflict of races. They 
are the guardian against this national peril. This being so, the 
churches must speed them more and more. They must not 
hinder them nor tie their hands. The guarantees of this peace- 
ful solution are in the hands of the churches. Multiply and 
hasten the Christian energies. Multiply the Christian prayers 
that we may be workers together with Him of whom it is 
written, He shall not fail nor be discc uraged.”” 

Addresses followed from Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago, 
Dr, H. A. Stimson, of St. Louis, and Bishop Whipple, who 
brought Episcopal welcome to the werk of the Congrega- 
tionalists for the Indians. 

THURSDAY. 


On Thursday morning a remarkable paper was read by 
Col. J. M. Keating, editor of The Memphis Appeal, who 
was a Confederate soldier, and is editor of the leading Dem- 
ocratic paper in Western Tennessee. He has carefully 
studied the work of the Association in the South, and isa 
Christian gentleman deeply impressed with the importance 
of educating and Christianizing the Negro. From his pa- 
per, which recounts the progress made by the Negro, and 
which shows that the line of safety is the Christian line of 
treat ment, weextract only the following passage: 


‘ ‘By no other organization have the agencies for elevating 
the Negro been more wisely exercised than by the American 
Missionary Association. Its mission in the South has been the 
education and Christianization of the Negro, and the proofs of its 
success are to be found in the persons of hundreds of the best 
Wegro teachers in the public schools of the South, and in many 
other h undredsof Negroes who are examples of steadiness, in- 
dustry and self-respect. The millions it hasexpended have been 
wisely placed, and its agents are known by their works. No 
complaints have ever been made of them to my knowledge; on 
thecontrary, they are known and noted for singleness of pur- 
pose, ford evotion tothe work to which they have consecrated 
theirlives, and at no time were they more necessary to the edu- 
cational i nterests and welfare of the Negro than now, when to 
the advantage of ‘ book-learning’ there is being added that of 


knowledge of mechanics, the most solidand enduring foundation 
for self-dependence and self. containedness.” 


Other addresses were made in connection with the reports 
of Committees on different branches of the work, and it 
was resolved to set the mark of receipts to be sought next 
year at $500,000. Women’s meetings were held with inter- 


THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY ON REVISION. 


THE Presbytery of New York on Monday by a vote of 67 
to 15 decided to answer in the affirmative the first question 
in the overture submitted by the General, Assembly in re- 
gard to a revision of the Presbyterian’ Standards. The 
question is, ‘‘ Do you desire a revision of the Confession of 
Faith,” and the answer is thus qualified, ‘‘ Understanding 
the word ‘revision ’ to be used broadly as comprehending 
any Confessional changes,” we do, The second question in 
the overture, ‘‘ If so, in what respect and to what extent ?” 
together with all the resolutions, papers, speeches and 
suggestions submitted at the meeting, was referred to a 
committee of ten members who are to report at a special 
ee of the Presbytery to be held on December 24 at 
P.M. 
Two sessions of three hours each were held in the lecture- 
room of the Scotch Presbyterian Church in West Four- 
teenth Street. The roum was filled, many visitors from 
neighboring presbyteries being present. The Rev. Dr. R. 
¥. Sample, one of the pastors of the Westminster Church of 
West Twenty third Street, is the present Moderator of the 
Presbytery and only left the chair once when he read a 
resolution. The debate was animated, but not personal, 
and throughout the long discussion the best of temper pre- 
vailed. The question of revising the present Standards 
became almost hopelessly involved with the proposition to 
have a new Creed formulated, but the matter was settled 
for the time by deferring action on that part of the overture. 
Union Theological Seminary led in the demand for a new 
Confession, the resolution on which all the discussion took 
place being offered by President Hastings. 
After some preliminary discussion relative to admitting 
to the room those who were not members of this Presbytery 
or neighboring presbyteries, Dr. Howard Crosby, of the 
Fourth Avenue Church, moved that the Assembly’s over- 
ture be answered as follows: 
i 1. Do you desirea revision of the Confession of Faith ?” 
es. 

“2. If so, in what respect and to what extent ?”” The Third 

Chapter and such other chapters as may be connected 
therewith. 
Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue Church, 
gained the floor at this point to offer a resolution which 
should govern the debate. The resolution, whith was 
adopted, was as follows: 


Resolved, That the discussion of the questions proposed to this 
Presbytery by the General Assembly shall be conducted as follows: 

1. The discussion shall continue until6é p.m. The Presbytery shall 
then take recess until 7:30 P.M., when they shall re-assemble and con- 
tinue the discussion not later than 9.30 P.m., when the vote shall be 
taken. 

2. Movers of resolutions in answer to the overtures shall be allowed 
fifteen minutes. All other speeches shall be limited to ten minates. 

3. No one shall speak more than once during the discussion except 
on technical matters that may arise when the speakers shall be limited 
to three minutes. 

4. The vote shall be taken by call of the roll, when every member 

who has not taken part in the debate shall have three minutes in 
which to explain his vote. 


Some time was consumed in adopting this resolution, 
and then Dr, ©rosby gave his reasons for making the mo- 
tion that brought the Assembly’s overture before the 
Presbytery. He said, in part: 

It is now generally admitted, I think, that there isa feeling of dis- 
content with the mode of expression of the Third Chapter of the Con- 
fession of Faith. This discontent has been manifested very strongly. 
It is not a discontent with the matter of taste, but it is said that this 
chapter is liable to lead the mind astray, and give a wrong impression. 
There isa very strong feeling of dissatisfaction abroad, and in order 
to the peace of the Church,in order to the unity of the Church, we 

ought to make such changes as I have indicated, This modification 
of the Standards will still the complaints that we hear. I am not ad- 
vocating a change of doctrine, but simply a change in the form of ex- 
pression. 


The Third Chapter of the Confession to which Dr. Cros- 
by referred, and which came up many times in the dehate, 
is so important that it is here given entire: 


God from all eternity did by the most wise and holy counsel of his 
own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; 
yet so as thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is violence 
offered to the will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency 
of second causes taken away, but rather established. 

II. Altho God knows whatsoever may or can come to pass upon all 
supposed conditions, yet hath he not decreed anything because he 
f oresaw it as future, or as that which would come to pass, upon such 
conditions. 

Il]. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some 
men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. 

IV. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained are 
particularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is so cer- 
tain and definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

V. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life God, before 
t he foundation of the world was laid, according to his eternal and 
immutable purpose and the secret counsel and good pleasure of his 
will, hath chosen in Christ, unto everlasting glory, out of his mere 
free grace and love, without any foresight of faith or good works, or 

perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in the creature, as 
co nditions or causes moving him thereunto; and all to the praise of 
his glorious grace. 

VI. As God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the 
eternal and most free purpose of his will, foreordained all the means 
thereunto. Wherefore they who are elected, being fallen in Adam, 
are redeemed by Christ; are effectually called unto faith in Christ by 
his Spirit working in due season; are justified, adopted, sanctified 
and kept by his power through faith unto salvation. Neither are any 
other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sanc- 
tified and saved, but the elect only. 

VII. The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or with- 
holdeth mercy as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign power over 
his creatures, to pass by and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for 

their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice. 

VIII. The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be 
handled with special prudence and care, that men attending the will 

of God revealed in his Word, and yielding obedience thereunto, may, 
from the certainty of their effectual vocation, be assured of their eter- 
nal election. So shall this doctrine afford matter of praise, reverence 
a nd admiration of God, and of humility, diligence and abundant con- 
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Dr. R. R. Booth, of the Ratgers Riverside Church, had 
seconded Dr. Crosby’s motion and followed his old friend 
in advocating a revision of the Standards. He fuvored tak- 
ing up the two questions of the overture separately, but 
Dr. Crosby did not favor the division. Dr. Booth went 
farther than Dr. Crosby in reference to specifications. 
He wanted the Third Chapter revised, and also these 
sections from the Tenth Chapter: 


III. Elect infants, dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by 
Christ through the Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he 
pleaseth. So also are all other elect persons, who are incapable of 
being outwardly called by the ministry of the Word. 

IV. Others, not elected, altho they may be called by the ministry of 
the Word, and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet 
they never truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved; much 
less can men, not professing the Christian religion, be saved in any 
other way whatsoever, be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of Nature and the law of that religion they do 
profess; and to assert and maintain that they may is very pernicious, 
and to be detested. 


This section from the Twenty-second Chapter was also dis- 
tasteful to him: 


VII. No man may vow to do anything forbidden in the Word of God, 
or what would hinder any duty therein commanded, or which is not in 
his own power, and for the performance whereof he hath no promise or 
ability from God. In which respects, popish monastical vows of per- 
petual single life, professed poverty and regular obedience, are so far 
from being degrees of higher perfection, that they are superstitious 
and sinful snares, in which no Christian may entangle himself. 


Dr. Booth denounced the statement in the Twenty-first 
Chapter that prayer is not to be offered ‘‘ for those of 
whom it may be known that they have sinned the sin unto 
death.” He also objected to the expression regarding those 
who may administer the sacrament of baptism. He then 
pointed out some of the ways of relief, one of which was 
the adopting of a declaratory statement such as the United 
Presbyterian Church adopted in 1879. Mention was made 
of the great movements in the bistory of the Church which 
had risen from small beginnings. The question is now 
before us, he declared; Gare we turn our faces to the past? 

After Dr. Booth had spoken, President Thomas S. Has- 
tings, of the Union Theological Seminary, offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 


WHEREAS, The General Assembly has overtured this Presbytery, 
the following questions,(1) Do you desire a revision of the Confes- 
sion of Faith? (2) If so, in what respect and to what extent? there- 
fore 

Resolved, 1. That this Presbytery answers the first question in the 
affirmative, understanding the word * revision” to be used broaaly as 
comprehending any Confessional changes. 

2. That tnis Presbytery answers the second question as follows: 
The Presbytery would regard with apprehension any attempt to re- 
model the Confession of Faith as likely to mar its integrity and create 
new barriers of union with other branches of the Presbyterian Church. 
The Presbytery, however, objects tothe 2d,3daad 4tn sections of 
the Third Chapter, and to the last clause of section 6of the 
same chapter; believing that they are capable of wrong interpreta- 
tions, and are a stumbling-biock to mapy peopie and da» not belong to 
the essential and necessary articles of the system, having nothing to 
correspond with them in the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. 

Furthermore,in the judgment of this Presbytery, there are some 
statements in the Confession that are not in accord with the present 
faith of the Church (Chap. x, Sections 3 and 4), and there are others 
that are of doubtful propriety and needlessly offensive to other Chris- 
tian people. (Chap. xxiv, 3, and Chap. xxv, 6.) 

It is also desirable that the Confession should give clearer and 
fuller expression to the Biblical doctrine of the love of God to all 
mankind, the free and honest offer of salvation to all men and the 
high calling of the Church to preach the Gospel to the world. 

The removal of these difficulties would, however, involve so mavy 
changes by omission and insertion that in the opinion of this Pres- 
bytery it would be safer and less unsettling to the mind of the 
Church to formuiate a new and simpler expression of the system of 
doctrine contained in the Confession. Itis desirable that the Churches 
which held the Confession as a common inheritance should co-operate 
in any changes that are made. 

Therefore, this Presbytery overtures the General Assembly to in- 
vite the co-operation of the Presbyterian ani Reformed Churches of 
Great Britain and America in formu'ating a new and sinipler state- 
ment of the essential and necessary articles of the Westminster Con- 
fession whieh may be submitted for approval and adoption as the 
Common Creed of the Presbyterian and Reform Churches of the 
world. 


Dr. Hastings spoke briefly in support of his motion, 
which had been seconded by Dr. George Alexander, of the 
University Place Church, sayi 1g in substance: 

Mr. Moderator: The question of revision is uponus. We cannot 
dodge it. We must face it. Some of us have grown gray in an hon- 
est effort to defend our Standards. We love the Confession of Faith, 
and we revere it as we do few other human documents. But the 
crisis question is upon us. It cannot be met by half measures. Some 
say change the form of subscription; but, Mr. Moderator, when 
young men come to me and say that they have difficulty in accepting 
the Westminster Standards, I cannot tell them that subscription is a 
mere formality. Loose subscription would be demoralizing. Nor do 
I believe ina “ Declaratory Statement.” If we begin to change this 
Confession we shall be tangled and confused with many conflicting 
opinions. Such changes could not be made in a day or inayear. It 
may take a quarter of a century, or longer. It is easy to see in this 
Preabytery to-day that almost every man has a clause to insert or a 
change to make. There will be no end to it if we once begin the 
work of revision. Iso revere the Confession that I dislike to think 
of this. The bookis a compact and masterly anit. The book i3 as 
true as the multiplication table and ascold. I would have it placed 
in every library as a part of our very precious history. I once heard 
a preacher say that he was not in the pulpit to defend the Bible, but 
the Bible was in the pulpit to defend him. I want a Confession that 
will stand by me aud defend me; a Confession that will never bring 
the blush of snameto any honest cheek. Let us, then, havea new 
Creed, short, simple and Scriptural, which will, perhaps, take years of 
scholarly and Christian labor. Itcan be done. It should be done. 
We shall avoid, on the one hand, the radical measures that may be 
proposed, and we shall, on the other hand, have someting that we 
can read, in the public service, and add to that service. Further, 
the idea of Christian union is in the air, and anything that hinders 
that we should resist. 

Dr. Alexander said that he welcomed the paper which 
Dr. Hastings had prepared. He opposed a revision of the 
present Standards, saying: 

I am opposed to a revision because I do not think we can agree 
readily on the change that will be suggested should the matter come 
before us. But suppose it were possible to make chavges;I do not 





want to be the One to pick flaws in the Confession of Faith. It would 
seem too much like going back to the home of our childhood and 
pointing out the irregularities and defects of the old house where we 
were born and reared. I do not want to do that with the Creed which 
we all love and revere. But the nineteenth century is better than 
the seventeenth century; the nineteenth century is nearer to the 
mind of Carist, I believe,than the seventeenth century was. If we 
could make changes in the Book, if we could,as a Cnurch, agree 
upon what should be left out and what should be inserted, the Con- 
fession would still be far from satisfactory; there would still be fail- 
ings which we would have to recogoize. When men came to us, 
holding in their hand a revised Confession, and claimed that it was 
faulty in argument, faulty in construction, faulty in emphasis, we 
could not deny it. Let us then have an expression of what the Pres- 
byterian Caurch of to-day really believes so formulated that we can 
place itin the hand of every communicant in our churches—a Con- 
fession that shall be a great teaching force in the Presbyterian 
Church. The proposition to have .a new Creed seems a wise one, 
because this will secure time for thought to crystallize. We should 
not act hastily; we want time to consider how best to formulate a 
common symb)l that will express the belief of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches. Unless this thing is done we shall havea Babel 
instead of unity. This is not a sentimental consideration. At theend ot 
the earth the Churches are meeting and working.to-day, and tuey will 
work together in heathen lands,regardless of the differences that may 
divide the denominations atjhome. We have now the Caurch of Christ 
in Japan, Presbyterianin outline. We will soon have ajsimilar one in 
China, If we have the capacity, if we have the grace, we will bind, 
together by the new symbol, the churches which hold to the Presbyte- 
rian polity. 

The venerable Dr. John C. Lowrie, for many years a 
missionary in India, and now one ot the secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, rose to defend 
the Creed. He said: 


I did not come here to take much part in the discussion of the 
question of revision. But there are a few things that I wish to say 
which do not seem to have suggested themselves to the brethren 
who have spoken. For quite another purpose I have for a number 
of years taken many Presbyterian papers, not only those published in 
the East, but also those printed in the far West. While my object 
was to glean missionary news, [ have this summer been put in posses- 
sion of facts that do not seem to be generally known in this corner of 
the country. I say corner advisedly, sir, altho we boast of our great 
city of New York. We are making a great mistakein believing, as 
has been represented, that the Presbyterian Church throughout the 
length and breadth of the land is set on having the Confession 
changed. We as aChurch are making a mistake in regard to the 
overture now before us. We are going too fast. The method em- 
ployed in reaching the churches of our Assembly was wrong at the 
outset. The object desired ought to have been gained in an entirely 
different way. The movement for a revision of our Standards should 
have started in the Assembly, not in the churches. The Assembly 
should have sent to us for action an overture, carefully prepared, 
but instead of that what do we see? An overture asking advice from 
us. We are clearly going ahead too fast. There is great diversity 
among us, and where are we going to land? Suppose the presbyte- 
ries decide in favor of a revision, what will it amount to? The 
Assembly will have to do in the end, what should have been done 
at the outset. We see nere to-day how at variance we are. Every 
man has his own doctrine, which he wishes embodied in the Creed. 
But there are certain advantages in such discussions as that in which 
we are now engaged. We learn one another’s views, and, I think, 
brethren, that we shall find intheend that the majority of the pres- 
byteries of our Assembly are opposed to a change in the Confession. 
In New York we do not see this side of the question so plainly. The 
organ of our denomination [referring to The Evangelist. whose editor, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, sat at the speaker’s left hand) is the recognized 
organ of the advocates for a revision—I mean one of the organs of our 
denomination in this city. [Here a laugh greeted the speaker, and 
all eyes were turned toward Dr. Charles A. Stoddard, the editor of The 
Observer, who sat at the right of the speaker.] Ican give you the 
names of papers and leaders of the Presbyterian Church, especially in 
the West, who are strenuously opposed to any change in the West- 
minster Standards. And why should they not oppose a revision when 
there is actually nothing in the Confession stronger than what is con- 
tained in the Sacred Word, notably in the ninth chapter of Romans? 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of the Brick Church, who preached 
last Sunday on “‘ No Babies in Hell,’”’ and next Sunday will 
present ‘A Heaven fall of Little Children,” spoke in favor 
of Dr. Hastings’s motion: 


As a resident of this out-of-the-way place, this corner of the uni- 
verse to which Dr. Lowrie has referred, I desire to say that I have 
been taking note of the discussions on the General Assembly’s ovec- 
ture, and it has been a matter of surprise to me to see the unanimity 
ofthe Presbyterian Church in favorof a revision. The Session of the 
Church I serve desires revision along a certain line, looking toward a 
new and simpler statement of what the Presbyterian Church believes. 
The able paper which Dr. Hastings has presented seems to answer that 
demand. It asserts that some kind of revision is desired and then 
shows how the difficulties that confront us can be met. 

Brethren, there is need of achange. The Confession is obscure on 
some points. There is need of aradical change. You can’t introduce 
the love of God in a foot-note. The Confession says too much about 
things we know nothing about, and altogether too little about things 
that we know a great deal about. We do not desire as the expression 
of our belief to-day a Confession that has to quote one verse six or 
eight times in order to be consistent, and leaves out of the proof-texts 
the one that tells us that ‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” We do not want a Creed that places a thousand 
pounds of emphasis on one particular doctrine and lets another equal- 
ly Scriptural doctrine pass without emphasis. We want a system that 
presents an even keel. We want a Confession that we can believe and 
preach. It isan abominable doctrine that we sometimes hear that we 
need not preach all that is in the Creed to which we have subscribed. 
The time has come for a change in our Standards, when a pastor is 
compelled to say to those uniting with his Church, who ask for a copy 
of the form of belief which the Church holds: “ No, my friend, do not 
worry about that now. You are not ready yet to look into the Confes- 
sions of Faith. You are not strong enough yet.” I have had to do 
that. Therefore I am in favor of a revision of some kind. I favor jhe 
paper presented by Dr. Hastings, because I think we ought to look for- 
ward to the time when we can have a new and simpler form of state- 
ment such as is now being prepared by the English Presbyterian 
Church. 


Dr. S.S. Laws announced that he should vote against the 
substitute offered by Dr. Hastings and in favor of Dr. 
Crosby’s motion. He would have the whole matter re- 
ferred to a committee to report at a subsequent meeting of 
the Presbytery. 

Dr. 8S. D. Alexander: Will Dr. Hastings divide his motion so that 
we may vote on each part separately ? 

Dr. Hastings: I do not see how that can be done without destroying 
the entire motion. 

Dr. Alexander: That will destroy it. (Laughter.] 

Dr. Booth: If we take up the first part alone we shali facilitate 
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matters very much. And in order to do this I will move that the 
stitute be laid on the table in order that we may get at the first part 
at once. 

Dr. D. G. Wylie: Mr. Moderator, are we voting on the question of 
revised Creed or a new Creed? 

Dr. E. N. White: I confess, Mr. Moderator, that I am go obtuse that 
I see no objection to dividing the question. 

Dr. C. A. Briggs: The safest way is to debate on the whole Question 
till we reach some conclusion. 

Dr. W. G. T. Shedd: I favor the division of the motion. Let US de 
cide first whether or not the Presbyterian Church wants to Tevise its 
Standards. When this question comes before us I wil! give some reg. 
sons why, in my opinion, they should not be changed. 

Dr. Charles L. Thompson: By the form of resolutions in Dr. Hag. 
tings’s motion, all who favor changing the Confession in any form can 
vote “ Yes.” 


The paper was then divided and Dr: Shedd was : 
by the Moderator. He read a paper against revision which 
he desired to offer as a substitute for that presented by his 
colleague, Dr. Hastings. The paper was understood by 
some to be in regular order, and it was recorded by Dr, 
Ford Sutton, but later it was the ruling of the Moderator 
that a substitute to a substitute could not be entertaines. 
and the resolutions submitted by Professor Shedd were r. 
garded asaspeech. The paper was as follows: 


WHEREAS, The General Assembly has sent down to the Presbyteries 
the question whether they desire a revision of the Westminster Stand. 
ards, the Presbytery of New York respectfully replies that it does not 
desire a revision for the following reasons: 

1, Because the measure did not originate in the great majority of the 
denomination. Only 16 presbyteries out of 202 have expressed a desire 
for it by overturing the Assembly. Such an important project ag the 
re-adjustment of the doctrinal basis{of a Church should begin in a gen. 
eral uprising of the body and be the spontaneous demand of the great 
majority of its members. 

2. Because the Westminster Standards are a correct statement of 
“the system of doctrine contained in the Scriptures.” The Presbytery 
of New York does not believe that they contain the unscriptural ang 
erroneous tenets which are now imputed to them, and are assigned ag 
the reason for revision. They understand the denominational creed ag 
their predecessors understood it, and deny that either as a whole or in 
parts it is contradictory to the Word of God. 

3. Because the principal amendments demanded by the advocates of 
revision will so modify the Standards that they will no longer contain 
a class of truths respecting the sovereignty of God which are Plainly 
taught in Scripture, and will cease to be that “system of doctrine” 
which the authors of them had in mind and to which the present gen. 
eration of ministers and elders have subscribed, like their fathers be- 
fore them. 

4. Because revision will be a concession to the enemies of the Stand- 
ards that their aspersions of them are true. One great reason assigned 
for revising them is, that there is more or less foundation for these as 
persions in the doctrine of decrees and the connected truths. But this 
is to concede that all preceding Presbyterians have been grossly mis- 
taken in denying this. By expunging either wholly or in part the doc- 
trine of decrees revision will be an acknowledgment that one of the 
most carefully drawn and important of all the Reformed symbols in- 
culcates in a latent form some of the most abhorrent tenets conceiva- 
ble by the human mind. Presbyterians of all schools have hitherto 
met this calumny on their Creed by contradictiag it and trying the is 
sue in close reasoning and discussion. This Presbytery likewise re- 
pels the charge and refuses to modify the Standards to suit the enemy 
who made it. 

5. Because revision will re-open the old controversies upon the diff- 
cult doctrines without resulting in any better definitions of them than 
they already have inthe Church. On the contrary, the great variety 
of changes that will be urged, from the very conservative to the very 
radical, will introduce a period of speculative dispute and disagree- 
ment that will severely impair the existing harmony of the denomi- 
nation, and divert its atten‘ion from the great practical interests of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 

For these five reasons the Presbytery of New York does not desire 
a revision of the Westminster Standards, but would have the Presby- 
terian Church continue to proclaim and defend them as they now 
stand, and a3 they have been proclaimed and defended by the past 
generations of Presbyterians. 


Dr. Shedd emphasized his written statement by an ear- 
nest speech in which he urged the Presbytery not togo 
before the world as condemning the Standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church, saying : 

The movement for a revisiou of the Creed did not originate ins 
broad and comprehensive demand that the symbols should be 
changed. Only 16 out of 202 presbyteries expressed a desire for aly 
change. So important a matter should have been launched by 4 
flood tide, nota rivulet. Iam aware that the sentimeut may grow, 
but such a vital matter as the change of the government of our 
Church should spring from a great uprising. Tne Presbytery of 
New York does not believe that the Confession contains the erroneous 
tenets assigned to it by some; why then vote for a change which will 
be a concession to the enemies of the Standards rhat their asper- 
sions are true. Take the doctrine of decrees for example; Presbyter- 
ians of all schools have repelled the calumny heaped upon it. To 
change the statement now regarding this doctrine is to admit that 
there is more or less truth in the aspersions that have been made. 

I do not think this Presbytery stands ready to admit that the 
Staudards teach error. We have Bible proof for every one of the 
statements made. The doctrine of the love of God has been me2- 
tioned as one of the points that needs to be emphasized in the proposed 
revision. But what can you desire on this point stronger tham the 
definition of Godin the Second Chapter of the Confession? “There is 
but one only living and true God, who is infinite in being and perfec- 
tion, a most pure spirit, invisible, without body, parts or passions, ii- 
mutable, immense, eternal, incomprehensible, almighty, most wise, 
most holy, most free, most absolute, working all things according 
the counsel of his own immutable and most righteous will, for his owe 
glory; most loving, gracious, merciful, long-suffering, abundant ip 
goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin; the 
reward of them that diligently seek him; and withal most just and 
terrible in his judgments; hating all sin, and who will by no meals 
clear the guilty.” What can you desire stronger than that touching 
the love of God? “Most loving, gracious, merciful, long-suffering, 
abundant in goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression an¢ 
sin.” Is he the God of theelect only? No. And so in regard to the 
statement that prayer “is by God required of all men,” in the Twenty- 
first Chapter. Itis absurd to teach that every human being shall re 
pent unless God hears the prayers of all men. But I have not time to 
gointo the details. I assert, however, that everything taught in tht 
Confession of Faith can be defended by the Word of God. 

If the chapter on the decrees of God is changed, you will have * 
new system of doctrine, not the one taught and held by the Presby- 
terian Church for two hundred years. You will have an e 
system, which is a good system, but it is not the Calvinistic syste®- 
The doctrine of tue decrees discriminate between the Presbyterial 
Church and all other evangelical denominations. If you change this 
doctrine you destroy the system which the Westminster 


drew up. The doctrine of the sovereignty of God is called by some 
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«qistasteful,” by others **horrible,” and it is ** distastefal ” and “ hor- 
rible” to corrupt human nature, but not toa regenerated seul. Even 
the Church which emphasizes the free will of man sings heartily, 
«Hangs my helpless soul on Thee.” The assertion is made that Pres- 
pyteriaD ministers are not preaching this doctrine; that is not the fact. 
Weare preaching it; you are preaching it. 


Prof. Philip Scbaff followed Dr. Shedd, and spoke as 
earrestly for a revision as his colleague had spoken against 
it. He asserted, with no little show of feeling, that noth- 
ing would be gained by belittling the movement for 
change in the Confessiou. He compared the growth of this 
movement with the origin of the Kingdom of God, and said 
emphatically that sixteen presbyteries were much iarger 
than a mustard seed. The desire for a revision was strong- 
er than the desire for a re-union of the Old and New Schools 
twenty years ago, which carried in its flood those who had 
opposed it the first. Continuing he said, in speaking of his 
reasons for a revision: 


- 4, Supposing these doctrines were Scripitural, tuey are out of place 
in a public Confession of Faith, where they can do no possible good, 
put a great deal of harm. They ought to be left with other tran- 
seendent mysteries to scientific and speculative theology, where they 
properly belong. 

2, They are based upon a misunderstanding of a few obscure pas- 
sages of the Bible (especially in the ninth chapter of Romans) which 
nearly all modern exegetes of all schools explain differently and in 
harmony with the teachings of Christ and the Apostles. 

3. They are inconsistent with the whole spirit of the Gospel, which 
expressly and repeatedly teaches that God is love; that his love ex- 
tends to all mankind; that he wills all men to be saved, and none to 
perish; that Christ 18 the Saviour of the race, and died not only for 
our sins but for the sins of the whole world; that the Gospel is freely 
and sincerely offered to al] men, and should be preached to every 
creature; that believers are saved by free grace, but the impenitent are 
lost by their own guilt. CompareJohn iii, 16; I John iv, 16; I Tim. ‘ii, 
4; II Peter iii, 9; I John ii, 2, etc., etc. God’s saving love in Christ to 
all mankind is the central truth of Christianity, and the very marrow 
of the Gospel; and ought to be the heart and soul of every true Con- 
fession of Faith. 

4. Foreordivation to everlasting death and preterition of the greater 
part of mankind are equally inconsisteut with a proper conception of 
divine justice, and pervert it into an arbitrary partiality to a small 
circle of the elect and an arbitrary neglect of the great mass of men. 
Justice is strictly impartial and adapts rewards and punishmeats to 
man’s merits and opportunities. 

6. These doctrines are not taughtin the ecumenical! creeds, nor in 
the older Reformed confessions, with the exception of the Gerevan 
Consensus (1532), of the Lambeth Articles (1595) and the Irish Articies 
(1615), which have long since gune out of use. Supralapsarianism 
represents only a theological school inthe Reformed Church, anda 
very respectable one, but not the Church itself; it was tolerated, but 
not epjoined or imposed. It has great logical and superlative force, 
but it was always felt by the majority of Reformed divines that it 
would consistently lead to hopeless fatalism and pantheism from 
which supralapsarians themselves shrink. Hence the Confessions 
stop within tne limits of infrslapsarianism. . . . 

6. These doctrines are no longer believed by ninety-nine huzdredths 
of Presbyterians, nor preached by any, so far asI know. They cer- 
tainly could not be preached in any pulpit without emptying the pews. 
Presbyterian ministers, on the contrary, uniformly assume in their 
sermons the free and sincere offer of salvation to all men and the sole 
responsibility of the sinner for rejecting the Gospel. What cannot be 
preached in the church and taught in the Sunday-school, ought not to 
put into a Confession of Faith and imposed as a yoke upon the con- 
science of ministers and elders. To do so is sheer tyranny that breeds 
dishonesty and hypocrisy, or apostasy and rebellion. 

7. They obstruct the progress of the Presbyterians; they have driven 
away from the Confession a large party of English Presbyterians, New 
England Congregationalists and the Cumberland Presbyterians in 
times past, and do prevent many promising students from entering the 
ministry and intelligent laymen from serving as elders as long as they 
are requ:red to subscribe to that doctrine as containing * the system of 
doctrine taught in the Bible.” . . 

The Confession has already been revised in 1788 and 1888 in several 
important articles bearing upon Church and State and forbidden 
marriages, and it is all the better and more acceptabie for these 
ehanges. Why not doit again and save tne life and usefulness of 
this venerable document for other generations. Or if that cannot be 
done without mutilating the document, then in humble reliance upon 
the Holy Ghost, who is ever guiding, let us take the more radical 
relief througa the Pan-Presbyterian Council of preparing a brief and 
popular creed which shall certainly and tersely express for laymen 
as well as ministers the cardinal doctrines of faith and duty, leaving 
Metaphysics and polemics to scientific theology, and which can be 
subscribed, taught and preached cx animo, without any mental reser- 

vation er any unnatural explanation. 


Dr, Saxton read from one of Calvin’s sermons to show 
what Calvin beJieved in regard to ‘“‘all men’’ being saved. 

Henry Day, an elder in Dr. John Hall’s church, while 
nota properly accredited member of the Presbytery, was 
allowed to speak. He has written several articles in favor 
of the revision of the Creed, and on this ground he stood 
in the debate. He said that he represented the million 
laymen in the Presbyterian Church whose voice had not 
been heard on the floor of the Presbytery. He added: 


I speak for these men and women who have had no one to speak for 
them. Unlike Dr. Shedd, I feel that there is a widespread desire for 
#revision. The fact that sixteen presbyteries sent overtures to the 
General Assembiy asking for relief on certain points shows this to be 
tue. Andif the matter had been voted upon by all the presbyteries 
and only sixteen had declared in favor of revision, and others had 
Mood nearly evenly divided, the Assembly would have been justified 
in taking the action that it did. {t is not proper for me to discuss the 
doctrines involved in this controversy, but it is proper for me to voice 
the sentiment of the class which I represent. Until this overture was 
adapted by the General Assembly not one elder had read the Confes- 
sion of Faith. I confess that I had not read it carefully, but when I 
did read it I was astounded. Asa compendium of great doctrines it 
ig magnificent, but when I compared it with what I had learned from 
the pulpit, from the Sunday-school, from the home, it did not reflect 
Bible doctrine. There is something in it that stands between us and 
fhe Bible. I have listened to the preaching of Dr. Spring, Dr. James 
YW. Alexander, Dr. Rice and Dr. John Hall, and I never yet heard a 
“Mon on preterition. I never heard a sermon on the damnation of 

ts. To preach these doctrines would be to preach your pews 
pty, 

The Confession was brought forth in polemical times; it bears the 

of atime of fighting. It contains statements that were be- 

Neved two hundred years ago, but which are not believed to-day. 

ine & preacher to-day telling a mother, as he stands by the side of 

the coffin containing her babe, that the child may have gone to Hell. 

A sense of justice pervades all men, and there is something in that 
@reed that seems to me unjust. 


Blder Woodbury, representing the Madison Square 





Church, spoke in a similar strain, and read this paper, 
which was adopted unanimously by the Session of that 
church last Taursday evening: 


1. That our delegate to Presbytery be instructed to vote affirmatively 
on the first of the two questions sent down by General Assembly. 

2. That under the second question he be instructed to vote for the 
excision of passages (such as those in chapters ili, x, and xxiv) to 
which more general exception has been taken; or if, as seems prob- 
able, a general discussion only goes to show that by no form of modifi- 
cation can existing differences of view be reconciled, that he be au- 
thorized to advocate the preparation by General Assembly (in con- 
junction, if possible, with the other branches of the Reformed Church) 
of a new creed, that by its brevity and simplicity shall be better 
adapted to the present circumstances and requirements of the Presby- 
terian Church. . 


After the recess for dinner, Prof. J. J. Stevenson, of the 
University of the City of New York, spoke in opposition to 
the sentiment that had been expressed by the two elders 
in the afternoon. Hesaid that he was not altogether op- 
posed to a revision, some changes might be made, some 
clauses cut out, but he wished the revision, when it should 
be made, carried as by friends of the Standards, and not 
by those opposed to them. 

Dr. Hastings referred to the ‘clear, beautiful, crytalline 
English,” with which Dr, Shedd explained the Standards, 
and said that if he could send Dr. Shedd wherever the 
Confession went to explainit, and to draw out from it 
what Dr. Shedd saw in it sc clearly, he would be satisfied; 
but this cannot be done. 

Dr. C. H. Parkhurst announced himself as standing un- 
equivocally on the basis of a new Creed, adding, among 
other things: 


One of the speakers to-day referred to his preaching old sermons now 
andthen. I havetried that. I have taken an old sermon out of my 
barrel, and I have decided to revise it. Ilooked at the text. That 
was splendid. It was the best part of thesermon. Then I took up the 
introductory paragraph; that was not so good. I found it difficult to 
make it fit the needs of the new occasion, and after struggling and per- 
spiring for an hour or two, I have thrown it aside and written a new 
sermon. So it will be, I fear, with our attempt to revise the Confes- 
sion. 

Dr. Shedd finds in the Confession the love of God. Others of us find 
it by implication. We want a love of God that stands on the face of it. 
I don’t want a love of God that I am to derive inferentially. It should 
be clear to the open eye and the open heart. I am a Congregationalist 
by nature anda Presbyterian by grace. [Laughter.] We are loyal to 
Calvinism. Iama tremendous Calvinist in streaks. I am more and 
more convinced of the utter impossibility of revising the Confession. 
One man wants the Creed modified in one particular direction. I want 
it in another direction, and so on. Hearts agree, but minds differ. 
There are some things that we all believe in heartily. Let us find 
those things upon which we can evangelistically and Calvinistically 
agree. 


The Rev. H. T. McEwen, of the Fourteenth Street 
Church, desired a simple form of statement that he could 
place in the hands of those entering his church—not a 
manual prepared by a local church, but a Creed represent- 
ing the belief of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Thompson, of the Madison Avenue Church, as Chair- 
man of the last Assembly’s Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, prepared the overture which has called forth all the 
discussion regarding achange in the Creed. He said in 
substance: 


We have reached a crisis in our Church. I have long had objections 
to certain parts of our Confession. I object to the doctrine of reproba- 
tion. I object to what is said regarding the Pope as anti-Christ. I ob- 
ject to its doctrine of the death of infants, and to its high doctrine of 
the power of the keys. At first I thought these difficulties could be re- 
moved by revision, but the more I have thought of it, and the longer I 
have heard the discussion, the surer am I that revision will not meet 
the demands of the hour. I do not believe now that it ought to be 
amended. I do not believe thatthe Presbyterian Church could agree 
now on a revision. It would tend to the disruption rather than to the 
unity of the Church. 

1 think it is absurd to believe or maintain that any Known state- 
ment of truth can hold its own century after century without emen- 
dation or revision. This is specially true so faras any statement is 
apologetic that is intended to resist the attacks of error. And that 
for the very plain reason that the attacking frontis constantly chang- 
ing. What would be thought of a general conducting an active cam- 
paign against an alert and powerful enemy, who should build a fort, 
point the gunsin a given direction acd let them stay so? Would not 
the enemy flank his position and assai: him at the unguarded point? 
Fort tacties do well enough if you are only striving to hoid the fort, 
but if your object 1s aggressive, as ours was during the Civil War, if 
you want to suodue the enemy, then it is folly to dig intrenchments. 
Now if itis the aim of the Charch just to hold some fort of orthodoxy, 
then let her intrench behind some stereotyped form of words, let her 
get insome bomb-proof confessional fort and stay there, let her hold 
herself to the conservatism of sticking it out, let her be satisfied with 
a merely logical defensive attitude. 

But if her aim is more daring, if she remembers her commission, if 
she is to go into all the world, if she is to be a campaigning Church, if 
her ideal is universal occupation, if she proposes to subdue all hostile 
standards and bring all people to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, then she must be able to change her front to 
match the resisting front of the enemy. Andif there be still some 
theologians who, forgetting the intent of the Saviour’s commission, 
think of the truth only as something to be protected and, taken care of, 
who, conscious of the impregnability of their theological fortress and 
mocking at all attempts to batter down its logically built bastions, 
simply sit down to “ hold the fort,” and let the dying world look out 
for itself, I have to say that process ends in starvation. 

You can’t raise grain in a fort, to nourish the defending army. The 
fortress that can’t be stormed may be starved out. It applies theo- 
logically, too. Christians who are not actively campaigning for Christ, 
who are just trying to take care of the truth and keep somebody else 
from getting it away from them, will undoubtedly starve to death. 
And, indeed, looking back across the ages,I see plenty of orthodox 
forts whose guardians have starved while taking care of their ortho- 
doxy. The truth is quite able to take care : f itself. God never meant 
that his Church should be a religious grain elevator to keep the grain 
from the rats and mice of the Devil. He meaut we should fling it 
abroad. Let it have achance. Let it take its chances with the winds 
and waves. 


Dr. Henry M. Field spoke in favor of revision, and com- 
pared the doctrine of the decrees to an anaconda which 
is killing the Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Sample cailed Dr. G. W. F. Birch to the chair, while 
he offered this motion: 


The Presbytery recognizing the great importance of the questions 





overturned to it by the General Assembly touching a revision of the 


Confession of Faith and its duty to give to the same earnest, prayer 
ful and, if necessary, prolonged attention, resolve to appoint a com- 
mittee of seven to take into consideration the whole subject, and, if in 
their judgment the way seems clear, to prepare and report to the Pres- 
bytery, at a meeting to be held for that purpoge,@ declaratory act 
which shall set forth in greater_ fullness than is now expressed in the 
Confession: 

1. The love of God to all mankind. 

2. The free offer of salvation without distinction on the basis of 
Christ’s personal sacrifice. 

3. The duty of the Church to give the Gospel to every creature. 

Or to suggest such modification of statements in or omissions from 
the Confession of Faith as shall not militate against the system of 
doctrine nobly and comprehensively presented therein, or be incon- 
sistent with the existing subscription and a most cordial adherence te 
the same. 


Professor Briggs then presented a paper containing 
twenty four theses in favor of revision and a simpler 
Creed, in support of Dr. Hastings’s motion. 

An ineffectual attempt was made to get this resolution, 
adopted by another presbytery, embodied in the first reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That this presbytery is unalterably opposed to any 
change or revision of eur Confession of Faith which would in the least 
degree impair the integrity of our system of doctrine, to which we are 
sincerely attached, believing it to represent the teachings of the 
Word of God. 

Several objections were made to this, one declaring that 
if it were adopted the Presbytery would practically say, 
‘““We are unalterably opposed to any revision or change, 
therefore we desire a revision.” 

The vote was taken by rollcall. All who had not spoken 
on the question were allowed three minutes each to ex- 
— their vote. Several availed themselves of this oppor- 

unity. 

Dr. S. M. Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, voted in the 
affirmative, but said that he preferred a shorter, simpler 
Creed. Since he could not have all he wanted, he would 
take what he could get. 

The Rev. J. H. Hoadley, of Faith’ Church, voted in the 
affirmative because he believed that the Presbyterian 
Church could get along without any Confession, if neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Jewett was surprised at the amount of heresy whick 
he saw afloat. He was reminded of the Arab who warmed 
the camel’s nose and was kicked out of his tent a little 
later. He did not favor making the concessions de- 
ny because they meant more than appeared on the 
surface. 

The Rev. Mr. Lampe, of Christ Church, protested against 
the attempt to lay aside the Westminster Confession, and 
emphasized his protest by his vote. 


John R. Paxton, of the West Presbyterian Church, 
said: 


A man who could preach some of the articles of our faith would nat 
be a contemporary of the nineteenth century. He must have walked 
out of the seventeenth century. He would a survival—and not of 
the fittest. We cannot breathe with Abraham’s lungs. We cannot 
look at God througb Calvin’s eyes. Calvin looked at God and saw 
nothing but histerrible sovereignty. We see that his name is Love. 


Dr. J. M. Worrall, of the Thirteenth Street Church, de- 
nied that those who opposed a new Creed, as a revision of 
the old one, were sour Christians. They see in God a God 
of Love, as well as those who talk only of his love. 

The vote had been only the first question, and it stood 
sixty-seven for revision and fifteen against it. After the 
result had been announced Dr. Crosby moved that the re- 
maining part of Dr. Hastings’s paper, Dr. Sample’s resola- 
tions, Dr. Shedd’s speech, and all the rest of the matters 
brought up during the day should be referred to a Digest- 
ing Committee of ten members, who are to report to the 
Presbytery at another special meeting, to be held on the 
first Monday of December. 


ip 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE twenty-eighth annual General Conference of the 


Seventh Day Adventists was held at Battle Creek, Mich., 
last month. Delegates were present from twenty seven con- 
ferences. Elder O. A Olsen presided. 





..--The Rev. Edward Abbott, Cambridge, Mass., chosen 
Missionary Bishop of Japan by the Episcopal House of 


Bishops, is a brother of Dr. Lyman Abbott and was formerly 
a Congregational minister. One of his reasons for chang- 
ing his Church connection was that the Protestant Episco 
pal Church is the “ roomiest Church in America.” 


.... The Rev. H. Pollard, colored, rector of St. Mark’s Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, Charleston, 8S. C., does not find any- 


thing objectionable in the reports of the Committee as adopt- 
ed by the Episcopal General Convention. The colored mem- 
bers could not have expected any better treatment. As to 
the clause which prevents the General Convention from in- 
terfering in the work of the dioceses, he does not think any 
other course could have been taken. He does not regard it 
as a victory for the whites. He says, the white Churchmen 
of South Carolina fear an invisible shadow. They i ine 
that if all barriers should be broken down and all distine- 
tions removed that colored people would crowd them out. 
They cannot trust their own superiority, 


..-.Dr. Gray, of The Interior, writes an account of a re- 
cent conference in this city between committees of the Pres- 
byterian and Protestant Episcopal Churches on the subject 
of union. He says the “ historic episcopate ’’ was the “‘ only 
striking point ’’ between the committees. He writes: 


“Tasked one and another of the‘ bishopsand other clergy’ what 
the goal was to which Led were working—if it were organic 
unity? They said, certain ej * But,’ I asked, ‘ how can you ap- 
proach us, with any possible prospect of acceptance, with an 
assumption of ecclesiastical superiority over us?’ There was no 
such feeling on their part, they said. But I said there was the 
external fact, whatever mor > the subjective feeling. They 
said that having found a is for further negotiations, there 
would be no trouble about ministerial recognition and reciproci- 
Re l talked to a number of them, separately, and found that 
they all regarded the question of the ordination of our ministry 
as involving no difficulty.”’ 


.... Representative of the missions of the Canada Metho- 
dist Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in Japan, have agreed 
to a basis of union. The new organization is to be called 
“the Methodist Church of Japan.” It provides for annual 
conferences, as at present, with districts, and for a General 
Conference. The ecclesiastics are to be Bokushi (pastor), 
Charoshi (presiding elder) and Sokotu (superintendent or 
bichews. ‘The Sokotu is to be elected by the General Confer- 
ence for a term of twelve years, without the privilege of re- 
election. He is to preside over the annual conferences and 
the General Conference, and station the preachers by and 
with the advice and consent of the Choroshi. If any one of 
the Choroshi obiect to an appointment he may appeal to the 
Choroshi and if Chey, one n his appeal the appointment 





shall not be made. e Choroshi perform the ctions of 


presiding elders in this county. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interesta of owr readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA“ 


PROFES: Oxi WRIGHT, the author of the 
large and handsome work named above, 
has the advantage of having achieved suc- 
cess in two if not in three distinct lines of - 
professional aetivity. He was a success- 
ful Congregational pastor. He is the 
Professor of New Testament Greek in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. He has 
long been a close student of natural 
science, devoting his summers for fifteen 
years or more to the examination of gla- 
cial phenomena as an assistant on the 
United States GeologicalSurvey. He has 
seen with his own eyes the most impor- 
tant phenomena of the ice age on this con- 
tinent from Maineto Alaska. He was for 
# month on the great Muir Glacier of that 
arctic territory ,has made aspecial study of 
aome tributaries of the Sciotoin Ohio, and, 
im company with the late Prof. H. Carvill 
Lewis, surveyed the glacial boundary 
across Pennsylvania—a joint work whose 
results form Volume Z, of the second 
Geological Survey of that State. 

Coming from such a hand, the work be- 
fore us is a gratifying pledge of harmoni- 
eus. relations between science and theol- 
egy, and of what may be expected from 
their friendly co-operation in the study of 
Nature. Professor Wright’s record, at 
all events, entitles him to speak in his 
ewn name; but, with the modesty of 
knowledge he has preferred to give a 
larger place in his book to other geolo- 
gists and their work than to his own. 
This may have been partly, and perhaps 
grimarily, the necessary consequence of 
a plan so large and so complex as to over- 
run the capacity of one explorer and the 
weight of one name. The observant 
reader will, however, not fail to note the 
original studies contributed by Mr. 
Wright, nor how generally bis own 
knowledge and personal examination ex- 
tend over the entire mas; of phenomena 
treated by him. 

When Charpentier and Agassiz an- 
nounced that the northern hemisphere, 
down to the thirty-ninth parallel was 
ence covered with from 500 to 5,000 feet 
eof ice, they were met with incredulous 
surprise. The volume before us will not 
fave to make its way against an incred- 
alous public, but, with our eye on itscon- 
clusions and their wide-reaching rela- 
tions to the history of the globe and of 
man on the globe, we shall be surprised if 
the book does not occasion surprise, espe- 
cially where the theological position of the 
author is known. 

In the work itself elementary descrip- 
tion is combine! -v th a broad, scientific 
and philosophical m-'ho! without aban- 
doning, for a moment, the purely scien- 
tific aharacter, Professor Wright has 
contrived to give the whole a philosophical 
lirection which lends interest and inspira- 
tion to it, and which in the chapters on 
“Man and the Glacial Period” rises to 
something like dramatic intensity. 

The twenty-two chapters are arranged 
i a simple and progressive order, which 
is apparent as we run over their titles: 
What isa Glacier? Existing Glaciers on 
the Pacific Coast; A Month with the Muir 
Glacier; Glaciers of Greenland; Glaciers 
in other Parts of the World; Signs of 
Glaciation; Boundary of the Glaciated 

Area in North America; Depth of Ice 
during the Glacial Perizd; Terminal 
Moraines; Glacial Erosion and Trans- 
portation; Drumlins Pre-glacial Drain- 
age; Drainage of the Glacial Period; 
Kames; Glacial Dams, Lakes and Water- 
falls; The Loess; Flight of Plants and 
Animals during the Glacial Period; Eu- 
cope during the Glacial Period; The 
t}ause of the Glacial Period; The Date of 
the Glacial Period; Man and the Glacial 
Veriod; with an Appendix by Warren 








*Tue Ice AG IN NORTH AMERICA AND ITS 
BEARINGS UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By 
FRED¥RICK WriGutT, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., etc. 
With an Appendix on“The Probable Cause of Glacia- 
tion,” by WARREN UPHAM, F.G,S.A. D. Appleton & 
Go. 8vo, pp. xviii, 622. 


Upham on the probable causes of Gla- 
ciation and the glaciation of Eastern Can- 
ada. 

The inspection of this summary of con- 
tents shows that the author’s standpoint 
is not so much that of the original geolo- 
gist reporting his researches and conclu- 
sions as that of the scientific teacher who, 
tho possessed of a large original acquaint- 
ance with the subject, has undertaken to 
bring out from all quarters the best knowl- 
edge and the best opinions concerning it. 
The work is addressed to the intelligent 
public who are interested in such studies 
and must be judged in this light rather 
than as a contribution to scientific know]l- 
edge, tho the most casual reader cannot 
fail to note that there are large portions 
of the book which may fairly lay claim 
to this character. 

Professor Wright’s observations on the 
great Alaskan Muir glacier are full of 
interest. They develop nothing particu- 
larly new, unless the high rate at which 
it moves is to be regarded as new. Their 
importance lies in the confirmation they 
give to much which was held before in 
theory rather slenderly supported by ex- 
aminations made on a small scale. Here 
an enormous glacier was caught in the 
very act. It was detected doing on an 
immense scale the very things which had 
been attributed to it, and has proved an 
object lesson of the very first importance 
in illustrating and confirming our con- 
ceptions of the nature of glacial ice, its 
movement, and the various ways it af- 
fects the earth and rocks in its path. 

On the terminal moraine which forms 
the boundary of the glaciated area, Pro- 
fessor Wright is well qualified to speak. 
His studies began many years ago when 
he was a young pastor at Andover. His 
work with the late Prof. Caivill Lewis, 
in the survey of Pennsylvania, led him 
over the most difficult sections of this 
wonderful witness to the tremendous 
forces that have wrought the earth’s sur- 
face into its present condition. 

The question as to the age of raan and 
his connection with the glacial age is one 
which has deeply interested Professor 
Wright, and which he treats with cau- 
tion and candor. Taat man’s presence on 
the continent was preglacial he does not 
doubt. He even remarks that to say that 
‘‘man was here before the close of the 
glacial period only fixes a minimum point 
to his antiquity. How long he may have 
been here previous to that time must be 
determined by other considerations.” 
An example of caution and candor in the 
tinest harmony may be found in his treat- 
ment of the famous Calaveras skull epi- 
sode. He even suggests that the numer- 
ous traditions of the deluge may have 
had their basis in the enormous floods of 
the receding glacier. 

As to the causes which brought on the 
glacial age geologists are as yet far from 
agreed. Professor Newberry believes 
that they were not terrestrial. Professor 
Wright. while not expressing himself 
with confidence on the point, is less in- 
clined to accept the Croll theory of an 
astronomical cause. This hypothesis 
would require us to believe ina succes:ion 
of glacial periods following each other at 
intervals of about 21,000 years, each leav- 
ing its own marks and moraines on the 
earth. Terrestrial moraines in abundance 
are found scattered over the earth’s sur- 
face within the boundaries of the glacial 
area, but whether they are to be inter- 
preted as marks of advance and retreat in 
one and the same glaciation, or as the re- 
mains of listinct series of glaciations is 
by no means clear. Our author inclines 
to the opinion that the hypothesis of a 
glacial succession is not proved. 

The deepest marks the glacial age has left 
on the continent are the river beds and 
lakes. On this subject the volume before 
us isfull. A free useis made of the re- 
searches of other geologists, particularly 
of Professor Newberry, whose survey of 
Ohio brought the question of the for- 
mation and drainuge of the Great 
Lakes distinctly into his field. To him 
belongs the signal merit of having devel- 
oped the substantial outlines of the ac- 
cepted theory as to the formation and 
preglacial drainage of the lakes. 





This theory separates Superior from the 


others as having been formed in its own 
synclinal bed and as draining through a 
stream which subsequently became Like 
Michigan into the Mississippi. Huron, 
Erie and Ontario represent an old line of 
drainage which emptied not by the way of 
Niagara River into the St. Lawrence but 
by deep and now filled river beds in the 
Mohawk Valley into the Hudson and 
finally into the sea through a rock-cut 
trough now standing some five or six 
hundred feet below tide-water eighty 
miles southeast of New York. 

In treating of the agencies which have 
scooped out the basins of the Great Lakes, 
Professor Wright has come into a field 
where controversy is hot. He has taken 
all pains to be fair and to possess himself 
of the most recent facts and opinions. 

In a case which still remains so far 
from a decision, we can hardly complain 
that the auvthor’s mind is in much the 
same unsettled condition as the question 
itself. We doubt whether his connection 
with Professor Lesley has not given him 
a somewhat exaggerated impression of 
the erosive power of water as compared 
with ice. 

Oneof the neatest pieces of work in the 
book is the exposition of the methods 
which have turned the gorge of Niag- 
ara River, and that of the Mississippi from 
the falls of St. Anthony to Fort Snelley at 
its junction with the Minnesota intoa geo- 
logic chronometer for the measurement 
of the periods that lie between us and the 
disappearance of the ice from the St. 
Lawrence Valley. The curious fact in 
these measurements is not only that they 
substantially agree, but that they agree 
equally well with the conclusions based 
on the measurement of some minor 
gorges measured in Ohio, and most of all 
that they agree fairly well with the date 
required by Professor Croll’s astronomi- 
cal theory. The result of all these com- 
putations would be to fix the extreme 
limit of the ice period at no such enor- 
mous distance from our time as even Sir 
Charles Lyall assigns it, but at the suffi- 
cient but still moderate distance of some 
ten thousand years. 

The volume is published in excellent 
style, and illustrated with astonishing pro- 
fusion with photographic reprod:ctions, 
maps and diagrams done in the best style 
with great care, and which aid the text 
greatly. The basis of the present volume 
is the Lectures delivered by the author 
before the Lowell Institute in 1887, and 
the Peabody Institute, Baltimore,the fol- 
lowing year. 
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George Washington. By Henry Cabot 
Lodge. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Two 
volumes. $250.) Mr. Morse has waited 
long for the crowning number of his 
‘* American Statesmen” series. He has not 
waitedin vain. The two volumes before us 
are such as can only ripen in summers and 
winters of patient comparison and pro- 
longed explorations. Mr. Lodge’s style, 
tho not without real merits, is not wholly 
satisfactory. It is uneven, in some respects 
unformed, and lacks both the sonorous 
rhythm of the best English prose and the 
charm of the French crystalline vivacity. 
It is, however, condensed, direct and ca- 
pable of getting quickly tothe main point 
and expressing the author's idea forcibly 
and with much variety of coloring. Mr. 
Lodge isa Federalist and writes as a Fed- 
eralist. This does not injure his book for 
us whose historical politics are of the same 
complexion. We apprehend, however, that 
Jeffersonians will not read with fall con- 
sent what he has written of their chief nor 
of James Monroe. His reply to Moncure 
Conway’s elaborate and ingenious »pology 
for Edmund Randolph is substantially 
what we said in our notice of Mr. Conway’s 
book. The account of M. Genet’s goings on 
and of the embarrassments and complica- 
tions of our relations at that time to Eng- 
land and to France could not be better done 
than they are. Of the moderation and un- 
partisan fairness of Mr. Lodge’s mind we 
have a fine example in the discussion of the 
Jay treaty. His estimate of England’s pol- 
icy toward the young Republic, tho we 
have no fault to find with it as to sub- 
stance, is couched in terms which 
whether they fall below the dignity of his 
tory or not remind the reader that Mr. 
Lodge has been of late in politics and stand 
in marked contrast with Mr. Morse’s cour- 
teous tone in his volume on Franklin no- 


<= 
ams Cown the Americans have delighteq in 
a round phrase when applied to an English. 
man. The work as a whole renders two 
very great services not only to the W. % 
ton biography but to American history; firgt 
in its thus far unapproached discussion of 
Washington’s military career, and next in 
the portrait given of him as a man anda 
ruler. For the first time we have in these 
volumes an adequate presentation of the 
Revolutionary War as conducted on a ra- 
tional basis or plan of campaign. Weseeas 
we read what kind of patient campaigning 
Washington relied on to beat the British 
out of the country, how, for example, hig 
firm grip on Howe in Philadelphia and the 
close watch he kept on the Hudson doomed 
Burgoyne to his fate. We doubt whether 
Mr. Lodge fully appreciates General Schuy- 
ler, but he is certainly not far from the ex. 
act truth in saying that the good pointy of 
his maneuvering as well as of that which 
followed under Gates were laid down by 
Washington and that Burgoyne was de 
stroyed by the irregular soldiery of the 
country in arms rather than by the fighting 
ability of the commander. The serene 
intelligence that planned and directed af. 
fairs was at the time in New Jersey tighten- 
ing his grip on General Howe and prevent- 
ing reinforcement by way of the Hudson, 
Washington knew that a British force of 
ten thousand men could not march through 
New England or New York, tho what dis- 
tressed him, as he complained at the time, 
was that a smaller force could march 
through Pennsylvania. Turning to his po- 
litical career we must agree with Mr. Lodge 
jn asserting that Washington and not Mon- 
roe is the father of the so-called American 
policy, that he became a Federalist and 
as affairs stood at the time conld 
be nothing else than a _ Federalist, 
There is, however, in Mr. Lodge’s chapter 
on Washington as a party man, some indi- 
cation of a desire to give more emphasis to 
this view than can be altogether justified, 
Like every other sensible man who ever 
assumed the cares of government in tron- 
bled times, he believed that the members of 
his Cabinet must be heartily in sympathy 
with his political policy. In drawing the 
portrait of Washington, Mr. Lodge has, we 
believe, been more successful than any who 
have undertaken the task before him. His 
remarks on the assumption taat he had no 
humor in him are to the point. as is also his 
remark that he was never laughed at, as he 
certainly would have been had he not pos- 
sessed the saying quality of humor. Nor 
has Mr. Lodge failed to give full value toa 
certain cold element in the man and trace 
it to its source. He had in him the icy cold- 
ness and hardress which is only the obverse 
of fierce intensity, and which is always 
found in men who habitually act on high, 
impersonal grounds. The most telling in- 
cident to illustrate this is the dating of his 
letter to the Selectmen of Boston, replying 
to their interference in the matter of the 
Jay Treaty: “The United States, 28th of 
July.” Mr. Lodge can see nothing but 
warmth and grateful generosity in his 
treatment of Lafayette’s son, but he seems 
to have wholly forgotten the drop of cold 
caution which led him to delay receiving 
the lad to his house long enough to make 
the delay significant. This quality was, 
however, the crowning gift of the man. It 
carried him through the Gates business. 
It made him a man of patience in times 
when patience was mostly steel. It was 
this which enabled him to hold high the 
honor of the country against France and 
against England, and made him return 
Lord Howe’s letter, addressed, ‘‘ George 
Washington, Esq., ete., ete.”? To Howe's 
statement, ‘’ The etc., etc., may mean ady- 
thing,’ he simply replied: ‘Or nothing.” 
It was this which made him inflexible as to 
Andréand Asgill. Mr. Lodge seems to have 
forgotten that Asgill wasincludedin the sur 
render at Yorktown and assured against re 
prisals by Article XIV of the capitulation. 
What will be added to our knowledge 
of Washington by Mr. Conway’s forthcom. 
ing publication of his letters we can only 
conjecture. It is very possible that consid: 
erable additions will be made to local inel- 
dents and to what may be called the local 
knowledge of the man. Indeed, we have 
intimations which lead us to expect col 
siderable additions of this kind from Mr. 
Conway’s work. It is, however, hardly 
possible that anything will change the sub- 
stantial correctness of Mr. Lodge’s po 
traiture or supersede the work he has 
done for the military history of the War. 
An extremely interesting discovery 
coucerning Washington’s English descent 
has come out too recently to be iuco 
into Mr. Lodge’s volume. We refer to™ 
paper reprinted from The New 3 
Historical and Genealogical Register 
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Ancestry of George Washington, setting 

forth the Evidence to connect him with the 

Washingtons of Sulgrave and Brington, 

by Henrv F. Waters, A.M. Sir Isaac Heard, 

Garter King at Arms at the time, made out 

for the great American a genealogy in 

which he conjectured this connection with- 

out being able to demonstrate it. Finding in 

the Heraldic Visitations of Northampton a 

John and a Lawrence Washington he incau- 
tiously but naturaily enough jumped to the 

conciusion that they were the Virginia emi- 
grants of 1657. In making this guess which 

as far as the line is concerned prove» correct, 
Sir Isaac failed to account for one genera- 
tion; in fact he did not discover it at all, 

and in so doing left the door open for Colo- 
nel Chester to enter with his proof that both 
these Washingtons were too old in 1657 for 
emigration to Virginia and that the John 
referred to lived aud died as Sir John Wasb- 
jngton of Thrapston, and could not be the 
emigrant ancestor of George Washingtor. 
Heard’s genealogy thereupon fell to pieces 
and Colonel Chester could not construct an- 
other, tho he made many efforts todoso. He 
died in 1882, without having suspected what 
is now found to be true that his Lawrence, 

tho not one of the emigrants was the father 
of them both. This discovery is the brilliant 
achievement of Henry F. Waters, Esq., of 
Hartford, Conn., who has so far completed 
his chain of evidence as t> leave hardly a 
reasonable doubt as to George Washington’s 
desceut from the ancient family of Sulgrave 
and Brington. This makes it once more pos- 
sible to look onthe old head-stone in the 
State House at Boston with patriotic satisfac- 
tion, and to feel that Charles Sumner was not 
wrong when he presented it to the Legisla- 
ture asa precious memoria! of the first Pres- 
ident’s ancestry. The clues which guided 
Mr. Waters, tho sufficient to hold so keen a 
mind as his on the right track, are too in- 
volved for explanation here. The result is 
the discovery of a Rev. Lawrence Washing- 
ton, the sou of the Lawrence Washington 
of Sulgrave (Sir Isaac Heard’s assumed an- 
cestor), who died in 1616. This son was the 
rector of Purleigh, of a royalist family, and 
in the Puritan view one of the “ scandalous, 
malignant priests frequenters of 
ale-houses . . daily tippling there... 
and oft drunk,’’ but whom some more 
charitable critic relieves of these as- 
persions by saying that it was his rich 
benefice that inspired these backbitings. 
In all probability this Rector of Pur- 
leigh was father of the emigrant broth- 
ers John and Lawrence Washington. 
In his Benjamin Franklin (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $125) Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., 
the general editor of the series, has shown 
how much can be done toward the telling of 
along story in one volume of four hundred 
pages. 16mo. With the two large volumes 
of “ Franklin at the Court of Frauce’’ and 
Parton’s brilliant Life before him, little 
else was possible for Mr. Morse than to 
write the history over within the limits and 
on the general plan of the ‘American 
Statesmen” series. He has done this in a 
very spirited manner aod with the easiest 
possible command of the materials. Mr. 
Morse’s style is exceedingly happy and it 
makes one happy to read him. He drops 
out his numerous anecdotes with great 
grace and manages to puta great deal of 
humor into a few words. He says, for ex- 
ample, of the famous meeting between 
Franklin and Voltaire in Paris: 

“Voltaire came back to Paris, after twenty- 

seven years of voluntary exile, and received 
such adoration that it almost seemed as if, for 
Frenchmen, he was taking the place of that God 
whom he had been declaring non-existent, but 
whom he believed it necessary for mankind to 
invent.” 
He has managed to condense the whole 
mass of matter gleaned from all sources in- 
to his volume without losing in asinglesen- 
tence the freedom or lightness of his style 
or giving his book in any part the crowded 
look of an epitome. He bas plenty of time 
and plenty of room for all he wishes to say, 
and says it in the very best and most inter- 
esting manner. 

Christ or Confucius, Which? or, The 
Story of the. 4moy Mission, by the Rev. John 

acGowan, is a recent number of the “ Mis- 
sionary Manuals” published by the Messrs. 
John Snow & Co., London, under the aus- 
Pices of the London Missionary Society. It 
isan excellent and most readable account 
of the mission work and life in and around 
Amoy (China), with a brief sketch of the mis- 
"0n work in China, as begun and developed 

y Dr. Morrison. The author has a graphic 
Pen, hisheart isin his work, and he is un- 
Usually equipped for his work, having been 
*bgaged in the mission for more than twen- 
ty-five years, and written a manual of the 

¥ colloquial dialect and an English and 

Dictionary of the Amoy language. 
Snow & Co., 2 Ivy Lane, London, E. 











C. Price 2 shillings.) Korno Siga, The 
Mountain Chief: or, Life in Assam, by 
Miss Mildred Marston, is anothertestimony 
from the mission field. The author tells 
her story with unaffected simplicity and 
out of the fullness of a prolonged personal 
acquaintance which gives reality and trust- 
worthiness to her descriptions. The book 
is written in short, telling chapters on a 
great variety of topics and leaves a vivid im- 
pression of the country, the people, the mis- 
sion work and of what kind of Christians the 
converted natives are. (American Sunday- 
School Union, Philadelphia. 75 cents.) —— 
The American Sunday-School Union pub- 
lish also The Sunday-School Man of the 
South, A Sketch of the Lite and Labors of 
the Rev. John McCullagh, by his son, the 
Rev. Joseph H. McCullagh, who writes with 
a graceful and loving pen. John McCullagh 
was one of the latter-day confessors and 
prophet preachers to whom Southern Chris- 
tianity, tho it did not always produce them, 
(The McCullaghs are Scotch in pame aud 
race)is more than deeplyindebted This life 
is one of thrilling interest to those interested 
in the religious life of the South. (Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia. 
75 cents.) 

The Problem of the Northmen, as dis 
cussed by Prof. E. N. Ho-sford in his letter 
to Judge Daly. Presiden cf the American 
Geographical Society, appears to bave met 
a severe set-back in a map recently received 
at the State Library. Albany, engraved by 
Dufosse, A D. 1605. We have not seen the 
map; but if the facts are as represented the 
pivotal assumption of Professor Horsford’s 
theory fails by showing that Norombega 
was not at the mouth of the Charles River, 
but at that of the Hudson. The Ortelio and 
Boten maps, published by Professor Hors- 
ford, leave the exact position of Norombega 
undecided. The Albany map appears to fix 
it and to fix it at the confluence of the Hud- 
son and the East Rivers, very nearly where 
the city of New York is now. Professor 
Horsford supports his theory in an elaborate 
and expensively published quarto mono- 
graph, illustrated with maps and photo- 
graphs. The ‘Solis, 1598’? map appears, 
tho with some room for doubt, to give No- 
rombega the same position as the Albany 
Dufosse, and to mark it with acastle. It 
does not, however, give the East River. 
Professor Horsford’s monograph is a strik- 
ing example of what enthusiastic persist- 
ence reinforced by leisure and ample means 
can do toward investing the impossible with 
probability. We doubt, however, whether, 
after examining the Albany map. he would 
again write with as much confidence: “T 
had predicted the finding of Fort Norombe- 
ga on a particular spot. I went to the spot 
and foundit.’’ (John Wilson & Son, Cam- 
bridge.) 

Christian Unity and the Historic Epis- 
copate. The Rev. Henry Forrester, a Pres- 
byter of the American Church, makes a 
strong and bold point in the interpretation 
of the fourth article in the now famous ba- 
sis of Christian Unity proposed by the Epis- 
copal Bishops at Chicago, and by the Lam- 
beth Conference of 1888. Mr. Forrester as- 
sumes correctly that the only difficulty as 
to the proposed basis lies in the interpreta- 
tion of the fourth article *‘The Historic 
Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs 
of the nations and peoples called of God 
into the unity of his Church.” Exactly 
what meaning is to be given to this article 
is not clear in several respects. We do not 
know what is comprebended in the phrase 
‘in the methods of its administration,” 
nor how much liberty is assumed 
to exist in the Church by this 
phrase. Mr. Forrester assumes that the 
far greater difficulty lies in the question 
whether, in laying down the “ Historic 
Episcopate”’ as one of the essential princi- 
ples of the proposed basis of union, the bish- 
ops do or do not require the re-ordination 
of non-Episcopal ministers. His book is an 
attempt to show that primitive Christianity 
in the apostolic and sub-apostolic age and 
down to acomparatively recent period, made 
no such demand. The citations contained 
in the volume, and the comments on them, 
give the book the character of a bomb-shell 
in the High Church camp, and bring the 
discussion to the conclusion that the Church 
has plenary authority in such matters to do 
what seems to her wise and expedient, and 
that she may receive Protestant ministers 
as she does receive Roman priests, without 
re-ordination. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.; 

English Lands, Letters and Kings, from 
Celt to Tudor. By Donald G. Mitchell. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
With not a little of that quaint humor, so 
charecteristic of Ik Marvel when he was 

young. and with a good deal of mellow wis- 
dom due to ripening years, Donald G. Mitch- 





ell has made us a book of chats about Eng 
lish history, romance and poetry, politics,art 
and society. The young student anxious to 
enjoy a sweeping view of the chief points of 
interest in the birth and growth of what 
may becalled English civilization will be 
greatly helped by a perusal of this clearand 
fascinating collection of condensed essays 
(not condensed, really, for the effect is 
chatty and suggestive of leisure, but we 
may call itso) and the most learned among 
us will find something new and thought- 
provoking on many a page of it. Aside 
from the mild yet persistent interest of 
what is said one finds the manner of the 
saying singualrly full of a sleepy inspira- 
tion, as if in the blending of Saxon curtnvess 
and classical grandiloquence there lurked 
the very essence of the old dreamy days 
when men loved letters for their own sake. 
This is the hook of a book.lover, who reads 
with a view to storing up the best that 
books can give—a note-taker and a margin- 
marker, a revelerin the things that books 
have kept for us, a hearty lover of the 
“snows of yester-year.’’ Blessed is the soul 
having the leisure to sympathize with the 
spirit of such a work and knowing some se- 
cluded nook in which to read it, safely shut 
away from the glorious but exhausting 
activities of our day ! 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for October has 
two articles of special interest and value. 
One is a translation by Florence Osgood of 
an article by M. Dieulafoy, the excavator 
of Susa, on ‘The Book of Esther, and the 
Palace of Ahasuerus.”’ ‘The purpose of this 
arti le is to show, from the plan of the pal- 
ace of Xerxes, and other discoveries made 
while excavating it, that the book of Esther 
must have been written as early as the 
fourth century B.c., and bya Jew who was 
well acquainted with the court of the Per- 
sian kings. Some notes by the translator’s 
father, Prof. Howard Osgood. warn the 
reader carefully against implications of ex- 
aggerations, or untruthfulness made by 
Dieulafoy. We wonder why some one does 
rot publish a journal. perhaps a monthly, 
after the manner of Kitto’s defunct Jour- 
nal of Sacred Literature, devoted to orig- 
inal and selected discussions, translated 
when necessary, bearing upon sacred lite- 
rature. The other article of special inter- 
est is the editorial note on Dr. Ross’s 
* Union Efforts between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians.’’ The writer appears to 
us very successfully to traverse both the 
assertions and the conclusions of Dr. Ross, 
and to show that the Plan of Union between 
the Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
was not such a failure as Dr. Ross imagines, 
and that if it were, this is no argument 
against the union of the mission churches 
in Japan. The criticisms made on Dr. 
Ross’s statements as to the early history of 
the American Board, and, as to faults in its 
organization, also carry conviction. 


Banquet of Palacios. By Charles L. 
Moore. (Phila.: C. L. Moore.) A comedy with 
the scenes in Para, South America, showing 
considerable humor with here and there 
bright rays of wit. We feel the author’s 
hurry in the haste of his style. Good writ- 
ing comes of due patience and care; it grows 
slowly and lives long———Just Sirteen. 
By Susan Coolidge. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. $1.25.) Girls will find this a 
charming volume full of those helpful and 
engaging stories that Susan Coolidge knows 
so well how to write. The initial piece is, 
perhaps, the best of all, and is entitled * A 
Little Knight of Labor.”’ A Hardy 
Nerseman. By Edna Lyall. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) This is the au- 
thorized edition of a good English novel. 
Its chiefinterest, over-reaching that of the 
cummon run of fiction, lies, we think, in its 
clear, fine-cut, and, we had almost said, 
frosty sketch of Norse scenery, life and char- 
acter. The young man who stands for the 
hardy Norseman is a thoroughly noble char- 
acter, well imagined and distinctly set 
forth; he makes an impression and engages 
sympathy from the first. In this day of 
pessimistic fiction and of blood-curdling 
outcomes, it is definitely charming to reach 
the end of a storv and run plump up 
against ahappy marriage and the prospect 
of a long and beautiful life. The Hardy 
Norseman leaves no bad taste in one’s con- 
science. We rise from reading it with a 
smile and witha sense of having been in 
very good company. 





The June number of the American Jour- 
nal of Archeology (Ginn & Co., Boston) is 
more than usually classical. It contains 


three articles—one by Professor Tarbell, of 
Harvard, who is tor this year the director of 
the American school at Athens, on the Attic 
Phratry; and the second by Carl D. Buck, 
on the Excavations of the American School 





at Ikaria. Both of these may be regarded 


as contributions of the American School, of 
which this Journel is, in a special way, the 
organ. These excavations at Ikaria, if they 
have not brought out as yet anything of 
great importance, have discovered some 
inscriptions and architectural remains of 
interest, especially a Choregic monument. 
The work is an admirable exercise, apart 
from the results, for our young men study- 
ing in Athens and who are to be our future 
classical instructors. Prof. A. L. Frothing- 
ham, Jr., the editor, also offers some notes 
on Roman Artists of the Middle Ages. The 
plates illustrating these articles are ex- 
tremely good specimens of reproduction 
from photographs, This Journal supplies 
the best résumé of archeological news gath- 
ered from European and other magazines 
and papers that is to be found in any Jan- 
guage, and for this reason, apart from the 
many original articles it contains, is of in- 
dispensable value to the student. 


Memories of Fifty Years, by Lester Wal- 
lack (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), is a 
delightful series of desultory conversational 
sketches of the English and American stage 
and the actors on it during the past fifty 
years. The Wallacks, the Booths and the 
Jeffersons are the three great family names 
in the history of the American stage, and 
among them all there bas been no one who 
has had so wide or intimate a personal con- 
nection with the actors and actresses on 
that stage as Lester Wallack. He repre- 
sented personally its higher and ideal side, 
and did more than any other man in the 
profession to hold it up to high and pure 
standards. This volume, which iscomposed 
of notes of Mr. Wallack’s conversations 
taken down by a reporter and prepared for 
the press, is delightfully unsystematic. His 
sudden death rather more than a year ago 
prevented their completion even on the 
modest plan that had been marked out. 
They have, however, the charm of free and 
rich conversation. The book is a gallery of 
portraits, and abounds in anecdote and inci- 
dent connected with our dramatic history. 
Mr. Laurence Hutton contributes the In- 
troduction, written in his characteristic, 
graceful and appreciative style. 


The Quict Life. Certain Verses by Va- 
rious Hands: the Motive set forthin an 
Epilogue by Austin Dobson; the Whole 
Adorned with Numerous Drawings, by 
Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred Parsons. 
(Harper & Brothers. $750) The dawn of 
the coming holiday season is on this elegant 
volume, with its seven poems on the quiet 
life by Andrew Marvel, Cowley. Praed, 
Pope and others set in a Prologue and Epi- 
logne by Austin Dobson, and ricbly illus- 
trated with designs by Abbey and Parsons. 
Abbey’s work in this volume strikes us as 
freer and broader than usual. Mr. Parsons’s 
work is very spirited. The landscape facing 
page 30, and the other facing page 16, are 
full of merit. The publishers have spared 
nothing in the manufacture of the book, 
which is imprinted on heavy ivory board 
paper, and richly bound in royal square 
ctavo size. 


Involuntary Idleness. By Hugo Bilgram. 
(J. B. Lippincott Company. $100.) The 
best things we have discovered in this trea- 
tise are a few quotations from Mills and 
Ricardo, which the author proceeds torth- 
with to demonstrate that he does not un- 
derstand. We have struggled with his high- 
sounding phrases, and will give him the 
benefit of the doubt implied in the admis- 
sion that we do not understand him, quali- 
fied, however, this time in our own favor 
by the assertion that he has no advantage 
over us at that point, as he does not under- 
stand himself. The two points for which 
the author does go with all the might he 
possess are a system of “credit meney” and 
the abolition of interest. The book is, how- 
ever, too ponderous and too elaborately 
obscure to be effective as sophistry, and 
demagogic it is not. 


Feet of Clay. By Amelia E. Barr. (New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) A strong 
story well told, the chief interest centering 
in a father’s sacrifice for the sake of a son 
whose vices are but the hereditary intensifi- 
cation of the father’s own. It is all very pa- 
thetic and very harrowing, so much so that 
in the end one is in doubt whether the game 
is worth the candle. Mrs. Barr does go.0d 
work, sticks to her purpose from A to Z, fin- 
ishes everything as she setsout to do, but 
she makes too much of the dark streaks in 
life. The final touch in Feet o* Clay is 
meant to show us how the erring son is at 
last redeemed, regenerated and disenthrall- 
ed, but we are not assured. Somehow we 
doubt him and shall expect yet to bear of 
his relapse into gambling; however, let us 
hope that Mrs. Barr understands him better 





than do we. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER has written 
his first novel. Itstitleis * A Little Jour- 
ney ia the World.”’ Its publishers are the 
Harpers. 


....-Tbe Messrs. Cassell & Company an- 
nounce for publication next week *‘ The 
Journal of Marie Basbkirtseff,’”’ pronounced 
by Mr. Gladstone to be ‘‘a book without a 
parallel.” 


-..»-Mrs. Deland’s novel, “John Ward, 
Preacher,” his passe | its fiftieth thousand 
in this couatry, aad Mr. Ballamy’s ** Look- 
ing Backward’”’ is now said to be in its one 
hundred and seventy-fifth thousand. 


.... The report that Tennyson would soon 
publish a volume of poems has been denied 
by his London publishers. The publication 
ot his recent poem, ** The Tarostie,’”’ for 
which he is said to have received $1,250, was 
probably the occasion of the rumor. 


..--La view of the approaching Columbus 
celebration the Appletoas call attention to 
the tact that ‘‘ Mercedes of Castile,’ by 
James Fenimore Cooper, is a Columbus 
story. The hero of the romance accompa- 
nied Columbus on his colebrated voyage. 


...-The London Academy, referring to 
toe new American edition of Isaxk Wa ton's 
**Complete Angler,’’ with an introduction 
by James Russell Lowell, says: 

“The typography shows what excellent work 
American printers can produce when they ab- 
jure stereotyped plates. The edition is limiced 
to 500 copies, for both countries.” 


....The alumni of Jefferson College and 
Washington College wi!l be glad to know 
that the Bingraphical and Historical Cata- 
logue of Washington and Jefferson College 
is out and contains a general catalog of the 
two institutions during the period of their 
distinct existence and of Washington and 
Jefferson since they were merged into one. 


....-Among the November magazines 
which have come to our table during the 
past week, and which were not included in 
our summary of a werk ago, are The Maga- 
zine of American History, The Cosmopoli- 
tan, The Art Amateur and Belford’s Mag- 
azine. The last named has not missed a 
number in spite of the failure of the Bel- 
ford Clark Co. 


....Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is about to publish 
a book called ‘Rig Veda Americana,” a 
collection of sacred songs of the ancient 
Mexicans,collated from tne original manu- 
scripts at Madrid and Florence. These 
chauts are said to be the most ancient au- 
thentic examples of American literature 
and language in existence. 


.... The Youth’s Companion has risen 
from a citculation of about six thousand, 
in 1866, to more than four hundred and 
thirty thousand at the present time. The 
annual premium number for the present 
year is said to have an edition of six bup- 
dred thousand copies; these placed in a pile 
would make a column two thousand feet in 
hight or twice as high as the famous LHitfe! 
Tower. 


.-According to official reports, Russia, 
with the exception of the province of Fin- 
land, in 1888 issued 7,427 publications, the 
total editions being 23,103 272 copies. Of 
these, 5.318 publications in 17 395.050 copies 
were in the Russian language, and 2,109 pub 
lications in 5 708 222 copies were in toreign 
languages. Of the latter, 716 publications 
in 1,888,631 copies were Polish; 343 publica- 
tions in 1,001,692 copies were Hebrew; 311 
publications in 514,149 copies were German: 
217 publications in 707,050 copies were I.et- 
tish; and 178 publications in 794,850 copies 
were Esthuanian. Of the Russian works, 
720 in 334,182 copies were of theological aud 
religious contents; 150 works in 545,662 
copies were juvenile literature; 60 publica 
tions in 64,818 copies were educationa!; and 
46 works in 62,960 copies were philosophical 
n contents. These literary statistics of 
Russia, which are probably the first trust- 
worthy data ever published on tnis point, 
put Russia in avery favorable light when 
compared with the activity of other nations 
n this regard. It surpasses both England 
and America in this regard, as the former in 
1888 reported 6,591 separate publications, 
including new editions and translations, 
and the latter only 4,631 works during the 
same twelve months. An explanation of 
this phenomenon is probably to be found in 
the fact that England is not a book-buying 
but a circulating library nation, and in 
America the great magazines and montblies 
iuterfere not a little with the production of 
book publications. Strange to say, Italy, 
during the same year, reports no less than 
10,863 new publications, and quite naturally 





Germany leads all the rest with the enor- 
mous total of exactly 17.060 publications, 
In recent years the German book market 
has 1ucreased its productions by about 1,000 
annually. And then Germany is that one 
among the leading nations which translates 
fewest books. Her literary activity is sim- 
ply phenomenal. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Social Aspects of Christianity, and Other Es- 
says. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D. THExN6. pp. 
x, 152. New York: Thomas \. Crowell & Co. $0 90 
Boston School Series. Notes of Lessons for 
Young Teachers. With Mode'sfrom Actual 
Fxamination Papers. By John Taylor. 
7x4%4. pp. 101. Boston: Boston school Sup- 


Ready for Busires-; or. Choosing an (ccupa- 
tion. AS ries of Practic?! ~apers for Boys. 
By George J. Manson. 734x534. pp. 108. New 
BOPR: POW & WEED cccccccceccsccsesccpeccce 

Everv-Day Biography. Containing a collection 
of brief biographie~- arranged fur every day 
io the year, 1s a book of refe ence for ‘he 
teacher, stneent, Chautanquan and House 
(i cles. Py Amelia J. Calver. 734x514, pp. iv. 
hi8, The same....... 

The Life Work of the Author of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” By Florine Thayer McCray. &x6, 
pp. vii, 440. New York: Funk & Wagnalls.. 200 

Ancient Histories for Colleges and High 
schools. _-y William F. Alien. and P. V.N. 

} a hog pers, t yao Eastern Nations and 
reece. By P. V. N. Meyers. 734x5, pp. 
5.5. Gostems Gime & CO....cccccccccccesoeee 110 

The Kings of Israel and Judah. By George 

Rawlinson, MA. 734x544, pp. xii, 238. New 


Vork: Anson D. #*. Randolph # Co............ 1 00 
The Arian Controversy. By H. M. Gwatkin, 
M 746x5, pp. villi, 176. Thesame.......... 0 20 


A Handfull of Monographs, Continental and 
Eng'ish. By Margaret J. Preston. 9x7, pp. 







a WP cssss matecececs  _ sanenen 3 50 
Hand-books for Bible Classes and Private Stu- 

dents. kdited by Rev. Prof. Marcus Dods, 

D.D.. and Rev. Alexancer Whyte, D.D. 

‘the spel According to St.John. By the 

Rev.George Reith. M.A. ‘xi. Part I. pp. 

Ivi, 156. Part It, p New York: Scrib- 

I cGestotacunbadinvesni cuiaeantae 1 60 






Iris: Studies in Color and Talks about Flowers. 
By franz Delitzsch, D.D. Translated from 
the original. By the Kev. A. Cousin, M.A. 
Se te WE I cncccdcceccesecenceses 20 
Coaland the Coal Mines. By Homer Greene. 
With iliustrations from drawings by the 
Author. 7x44, pp. 246. Boston and New 
York: Houguton, Mifflin & Co.... 2 .....+06- 075 
The Last Assembly Ball,ard The Fate of a 
Voice. By Mary Hallock Foote, 7x5, pp. 215. 
i nctnta-Deknesuadunnaesancinnbesanndouss 1 25 
he @rizin and Growth of the English Consti- 
tution. An Historical Treatise. In which is 
drawn out by the I'ght of the researches, 
the gradual development of the English 
Constitutional System and the growth out 
of ‘hatsystem of tne Federal Kepublic of 
the United states. By Hannis Taylor. Part 
I, The Making of the Constitution. 834x614. 





SS EF Ree ore 40 
Belief. By George Leonard Chaney. 7x5, pp. 

ee Banton: Roberts Bres.......ccsscccccesess 100 
Lil. By the author of “ Miss Too-ey's Misstou,”’ 

“Laddie.” © Tip-Cat.” “Our Little Ann” 

and“ Pen.” 5x634. pp. 501. The same....... 10 
Kibboo Ganey: or, The Lost Chief of the Cop- 

per Mountain. A Story of Travel and Ad- 

venture inthe Heartof Africa. By Walter 

Weatworth. Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. A 

Faley I Sete TP BRMDecccce ncvccicceesceccssee B® 
Their Canoe Trip. By Mary P. W. Smith. 7x4, 7 

pp. 260. The same aeeanenneesnndbenaneses 1% 


Flipwing. the Spy. A Fable for Children. By 
Lily b’. Wesselhoeft. 54¢x7, pp. vi, 277. The 


Jreland. With descriptive text by Richard 
Wheatiey. D.D. 18'%x1J%, pp. xvi, -72. New 
WE SN Oe ivcncccccscses cascctccesece 10 00 
Thomas Nast’s Christmes |)rawiugs for the Hu- 
man Kace. 1134x9. The same............000- 
The Odd Number. Thirteen Tales. By Guy de 
Maupassact. The ransiation by Jonathan 
Sturges. An Introduction by Henry James. 





7'4x4, pp. xviit, 226, BP GEO nnsarcceevecass 100 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. By Coastance Fen- F 
imore Woolson. 64x»), pp, 347. Toe same . 125 


Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary 
Lamb. rdited withan Introduction by Al- 
fred Ainger. 734x5, pp. xviii, 264, New York: 
A. ©. ATURGETERE & BER ecccoveccccvcccces covese 1 50 

Sforza. Astory of Milan. By William Wal- 
dorf Astor. 79%(x5}e, pp. ix, 282. New York: 





Charlies Scribner's SONB...........cescce-ceeee 1 30 
Common-sense Arithmetic for Public Schools. 

746x544. Part I. pp. 120; Part IT, pp. 140. New 

WONes Bae UES SS COh cccesecsceccstcscess -. O07 
The Haute Noblesse... By George Manville 

Fenn. 74x5, pp. 410. The same............... 059 
Young Mr. aAins‘ie’s Courtship. 

Philip. 736x5, pp. 251. The same 0 30 





Babviand. Edited by the editors of Wide- 
Awake. %exi734, pp. 14. Boston: D. Lothro 


Florida Days. By Margaret Meland. Il!ustrat- 
ed by Louis K. Hariow. 9x63. pp. xiv, 199. 
Boston: Littell & BrowD..........ccsesesees . 400 
The Negroin Maryland. A Study of the [nsti- 
tution of Slavery. By Jeffrey K. Brackett, 
Ph.D. 34xti44, pp. 28. Baltimore: N. Mur- 
PRP .ccccccccccccccceccocescoseccessccsces-eoeseceoe 
The Good Things of Life. 104x814 
FreJerick A. Stokes & Bro..........02 cscseces 
The Ketormed Church in America. Its Origin, 
Development and Characteristics. By David 
D Demarest, D.D. 9x6. pp. xiii, 215. New 
York: Board of Pub ication of the Retormed 
CRUG Th BRAN cccccccccecccnccssncesssencs 
To the Lions. A Taleof Early Christianity. 
By the Kev. Alfrea J. Church, M.A. 134x544, 
pp. 758. New York: G. P. Putnam’s>ons.... 1 25 
Epithalamium. By Mary Mathews Barnes. 
With drawings by Dora Wheeler. 1614x744, 
pp. sl. The same 
Manual of Assaying Gold, Silver, Copper and 
Lewd Ores. With one colured plate ard 
ninety-four illustiations on wood. By Wal- 
ter Lee Brown, B.sc. 714x5, pp. 487. Chica- 
Re i: is SE © Gio ke cn dannctencacacescons 2 530 
A Family Tree, ard (‘ther Stories. By Brander 
Matthews. 434x544, pp. 236. New York: Long- ‘ 
MUMS, GFOCR & CO. ccccccccccsccccccsceccssovese 1 25 
Celestial Scenes. Ky Franz Ludwig Nagler. 
TG), pp. 116. Cincinnati, O.: Cranston & 





The Heroes of the ‘rusades. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 748x514, pp. 349. Boston: Lee & 
PL oiteceatssahdes bothvaedseteeuesamnaaoue {wh 

The Favorite Speaker. Comprising tresh Se- 
lections in Poetrv and Prose. Humorons, 
Pathetic. Patriotic. For reading clubs, 
school declamations, homeand public enter- 
tainments. Containing the Selections pub- 
lished by The Keading Club. By George M. 
Baker. 7x5, pp. 112. The same.... .... ..... 1 00 

Pens and Types, or Hints and Helps for those 
who Write, Print, Read, Teacl or Learn. A 
New and Improved Edition. By Benjamin 
Drew. 734x5, pp. 214. . 

Christmas Card. One Merry Christ 
Ga. cniaks hone atethnnddnasdidsthagtes 0 75 





Voices and Undertones. in Song and Poem. 
By William. McKenzie, B.A. 8x6, pp. 156. 
New York: Equity Publishing Co... ....... . 
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PAUL B. DU CHAILLU’S CREAT WORK. 


THE VIKING AGE. 


The Early History, Manvers and Customs of the Ancestors of the English-speakin 
Nations. Illustrated from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, Cairns, and ’ 
as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas. By PAvuL B. Du CHatuv. With 


1,400 illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


“ Nothing so important a3 this work has appeared for some time. The whole life of peop 
revealed, their arts, their customs, and their creeds.”"—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. om le ts 


“It is a reconstruction of a people and their dail 
take pride in them as worthy of being our ancestors. 


life, teaching us to know them as they wer 
—Philadelohia Times. ¥ Were, and to 


“*The clear, vivid, brilliant style of Mr. Du Chaillu lends a fascination to every topic he d usse: 
the text 1s fairly illuminated with tne copious illustrations.”—Boston Travelier. seit - * ond 


HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY ADAMS. THE FIRST ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 12mo, 2 
vols.. 34 00 


“The materiais which Mr. Adams has ha‘ access to 
are such vs have been at the disposal of no previous 
writer. Of his abilities there can be nodoubt. The 
style is admirable; it combines clearness with ele- 
gance, ana simplicity with a dignity and a gravity 
worthy of the greatness of the supnjecr..""°—N. ¥Y Times 


SFORZA: A Story of Milan. 


By WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, author of 

“*Valentino.’”’ 12mo, $1.50. 

Again Mr Astor takes the Italy of the early six- 
teenth century as the scene and period for an histori- 
cal romance that bas all the brilliant color and stir- 
ring action of his * Valentino.”’ 





DONALD G, MITCHELL'S NEW Book. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, 


AND KINGS. 12mo, 31.50. 

“A most charming book for lovers of the 
best literature.’”’—Hartford Post. purest and 

“The whole book is characterized by a grace 
panty mg ee Lama | ae eer A Knalieon frealag 
ture from crudgery, and makes it a charmin, 
tion.”—Boston Journal. w Tecrea. 

A COLLECTION OF 


LETTERS OF DICKENS. 


Uniform with “Letters of Thackeray,” 
16mo, $1 25. 
“ A fascina' tag collection, one which should becher. 
ished by every lover of Dickens. To have this ay. 
thor’s works and not his letters should be nominated 


} a literary sin.”— Boston Times, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid on receipt of price ,by the publishers, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y, 





T"* CENTURY 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Begins a new volume (the twentieth year), and presents a table of contents 
of remarkable interest and variety. First chapters of the long-expected 


AUTOBIOCRAPHY OF 


JOSEPH JHFFERSON 


open the number. No more interesting record of a life upon the stage 
could be laid before the American people. The present installment is full 
of delightful reminiscences of the boyhood of Mr. Jefferson, and is richly 


illustrated with portraits, etc. 


NOVELS 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON AND AMELIA E. BARR 


begin in thisnumber. Mr. Stockton’s is a characteristic story, by the author 
of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” describing the remarkable voyage of the 
Merry Chanter; Mrs. Barr’s is a powerful love story of the days of Crom- 
well, by the author of “Jan Vedder's Wife.” The first of the 


“PRESENT-DAY PAPERS,” 


BY BISHOP POTTER, SETH LOW, AND OTHERS, 
is printed in this number—a series of discussions of timely social ques- 
tions by prominent writers and thinkers who are associated for this pur- 
pose. In December the series by Prof. Fisher of Yale, on “The Nature 
and Method of Revelation,” will begin. Accounts of the latest discoveries 
at the Lick Observatory, by Prof. Holden, and illustrated articles on 
“Prehistoric America,” by Prof Putnam of Harvard, will appear soon. 
The November number contains, also, “The Grolier Club,” by Brander 
Matthews, “Street Life in Madrid,” and other illustrated articles; a new 
story, “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” by 


MARK TWAIN, 


illustrated by Dan Beard: a story by Judge Ernest H. Crosby, poems by 
Walt Whitman, Margaret Deland and others, George Kennan’s Adventures 
in Eastern Siberia, Cole’s Engravings, etc. 


Among the great number of important articles in preparation for THE CENTURY is aD 
illustrated series on “The Gold Hunters of California,” by men who were io Califoraiain’49. 

Yearly subscribers to THE CENTURY may count oa receiving nearly 2U00 pages of the 
best and most entertaining reading, euricned with illustrations by the leading arcists and 
engravers of the world. ‘Tne magazine is always issued ou the first of each month. Terms, 
$4.00 a year, in advance; 35c. a number. Buy of any bookseller or newsdealer, or subscribe 
through them or direct. Remit by check, draft, registered letter, money or express order. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 





FASHIONS. 


Upon receipt of ONE DOLLAR, we will 
mail postage paid for one year to any ad- 
dress 


“LADIES’ TOILETS” 


(a descriptive Journal of New York, Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin Fashions), and one 
copy of our large Complete Catulog of 
Harper’s Bazar Patterns (Fall and Win- 
ter edition). Address 


J.G. CROTTY & CO., 


180 to 186 Cherry St., New York. 
STAMMERING 


And all nervous affections of speech thorough!y cor- 
rected. For full particulars and testimonisls ad- 
dress F. A. BRYANT, 9 West 4th St., New York. 





END $F. ee ee ng 4 
and 2 asbiagton Tree! ston, ass,, lor e 
Sts vetes in all panera. "” . 









7,000 Words often Mispro-: 


nounced. A Guide to Correct 
Pronunciation. By W.H. P. PHYFE, 
author of ‘How Should I Pronounce?” 
‘* TheSchool Pronouncer,” etc. 16mo, 
cs canes ahicieeae Se 


“ A work of great value, which ought to be in - 
hands of every pupil in school and college, ant. 
deed, of every man and woman.”—The Chicaao Times. 


, 1 
“A glance ata page or two of Mr. Phyfe’s book wil 
have a beneficial effect upon the pronunctation of say 
one who is not a special student of wor se, 
York Heraid. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 234 Street, New York, 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth 
Ave., New York, has one of the largest 
of French Books in America. School 
aSpecialty. His own publications cam rbe 
read by every one. ‘Send for Catalogue: 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


RECENT ECONOMIC 
~ CHANGES, 


And their Effect on the Production 
and Distribution of Wealth and 
the Well-being of Society. 


By DAVID A. WELLS, 


president American Social Science Association. 


j2mo, 483-xii pages,cloth = - - - Price, $2.00 


The economic changes that have occurred during 
the last quarter of a century have unquestionably 
nm more important and varieo than during any 
former period of the world’s history. The provlems 
which our advarcing civilization is forcing upon the 
attention of societv are accordingly of the utmost 
ncy and importance. To trace out. and exhibit 
jn something like recular order, the ca‘ises and extent 
ofthe industria! and sociai changes and accompanying 
disturoances which have especially characterized 
the last fifteen or twenty years, and to care ulls bal- 
ance what seems to have been gna and what seems 
to have been evil, have been the main purpose of the 
author. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BonND Street, NEw YorK 





The Principles of Procedure 
in Deliberative Bodies. By 
GEORGE GLOVER CROCKER. President 


Massachusetts Senate in 1883. 16mo, 


. 1 cts. 


“There is a pressing demand fora new band-book 
on pariiamentary usige covertug the latest ¢ec.sioas 
and rules in such bodies, and President Crocker of the 
Massachuset's State >enate bas furnished what was 
wanted in this. It is clearly and concisely written, 
and its rules embody the best usages on all points. 
The book is of convenient size, a.d the mechanical 
work un itof rare excellence.’’- Kegister, Wheeling, 


W. Va. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
1 AND 29 WEST TWENTY-THIR») STREET, NEW YORK 


WE CAN GIVE YOU 


a point if you are interested in the firancial welfare 





of yourchurch. A system which we originated and 
that has been used with the most gratifyiag results 
in both large and small churches of all denomina- 
tions. It will increase your church's income from 


%to 0 per cent. if rightly handled. Full particulars 
mailei upon request. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN THE PRICES OF 


ENAY'S COMMENTARY. 


8vols., quarto, cloth, reduced to...... $8 00 
5 vols , quarto, cloth, reduced to...... i2 00 
9 vols , octavo, cloth, reduced to...... 16 00 

Persons desiring to purchase@his Com- 
mentary can have a circular sent them 
without charge, giving a specimen page 
from each of these editions, by sending us 
their address. 

“King ot Bible explorers yet.”’—Cuy'er. 

“First among the mighty. for general usefulness 
we are bound to mention Matthew Henry.” —Spurgeon. 


“Sparkies with jewels of wisdom and incisive 
humor.”—Rev. Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
Yours and Mine. By Miss 
EER ene $1 50 
Jno. G. Paton, Missionary to 
the New Hebrides, An 
ae 
Modern Miracles. Tnomson... 75 
Recognition After Death. By 
the Rev. J. A. Hodge, D.D.... 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Gold. Selections 
from Spurgeon’s writings...... 1 00 
Spurgeon’s Lectures to Stu- 
dents, S+cund Series, 12mo.. 1 00 
A Visit of Japheth. By Mutch- 
SE Ea errr tere 1 50 
Hugh Miller’s Scenes and 
Legends of the North of 
MOOG, TOMO. 20.0060 050000 
Marigold. By Mrs. Conklin....... 1 50 
Two Girls Abroad. By Nellie 
Mm. Caster... .0<s eOsandeeeeue 1 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


___530 BROADWAY, New York. 
Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and Tunes for Church Worship. c 
A.S.BARNES & UU..111 William St., N.Y. 


LOW SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Doing an immense business we c in quote low prices: 
Harper's Magaz:ne, $3 80 a year; Century, $3.75; Scrib- 
to $2.65, etc. Send tor cata ogue. *° ANIL & 
VRNISH,.1628 Chestnut =t. Philadelphia. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HEKRERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 2%? Broadway, N.Y. 


OFF’s BUREAU OF ADVERTISING. 
Best Servic . Catalogues and estimates free. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





_ 
ou 
o 

















HARPER'S MAGAZINE. .Une Year... .. 84 00 

HARPER'S WHEEL N ye 1a ‘ ~ 00 

BPE S TOCHe PPLE” $00 
POU’ v0 Neg ee oad a 

Gr HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be by mail 





™ receipt of ten cents. 


Grandma’s Memories. 


By Mary D. Brixz, 
Author of ‘‘Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” 
A pathetic story in verse. Illustrated by WALTER 
PAGET, with full-page drawings and dainty vicn- 
ettes in monotint. 4to, 56 pages. Cloth, gilt, $2.00. 
Japanese calf, $2.50. 
“Mrs. Brine is the author of ‘Grandma's Attic 
Treasures,’ a volume which has met with large favor. 
The present is a poem, similarin style and character, 
and with even more of beauty and pathos than the 
former volume. The poem is smooth and elegant, 
and full of music. The illustrations are excellent 
both for the text and their artistic finish.”—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. . 
“ The story is a simple one, told with that strength 
and pathos for which Mrs. Brine has a wonderful 
aptitude, and will be found by the lovers of the first 
book to be in every way its equal. The work ha3 
been made by the finest process of lithography.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 
“The memories of the dear old lady who has lived 
along and useful life,and who in old age sees her 
children and her grandchildren abot her, are ex- 
pressed with genuine womanly tenderness and sym- 
pathy ’—Boston Beacon. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Y . ° 
Grandma’s Attic Treasures. 
A Story of Old-Time Memories, in Verse. By 
MARY D. BRINE. i8th thousand. With original 
illustrations. Small quarto. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 
Japanese calf, stained edges, $1.25. 


Christmas Rhymes and New 
Year’s Chimes. 

Poems for Children. By MARY D. BRINE. With 
original illustrations. Oblong varnished board 
covers, $1.50. 





*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


Justready FLORIDA DAYS 


By MARGARET DELAND, 








Author of John Ward, Preacher, etc. 


With illustrations by Louis K. Harlow. 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt top, $4.00. 

This is a charming holiday book and willl be sure to 
delight every one. It coritains 4 colored plates, 2 etch- 
ings, 11 full-page plates, and 48 illustrations in the 
text. 


CONTENTS.—THE TCWN: St. Augustine. DAyY- 
BREAK, NOON, NIGHT. THE COUNTRY: Along the St. 
John’s River. THE RIVER. THE WOODS AND SWAMPS. 
1 HE MEN. 


Full of sentiment and color of the sunny Jand which 
it describes with a picturesqueness im keepi: g with 
its enchanting scenery and romantic associations. 
‘oe e four colored plates in the volume glow 
with the ligt of Florioa. . .. The beautifully 
decorated cover of the book appropriately displays 
the palmetto leai.—The Critic. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 


ranitus DIARY, 


DAUGHTERS’ 


A BOOK OF RELIGIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 
A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT TO ALL RELIGIOUS 
WORK ERS. 

If the Diary be kept faithfully, the owner will never 
be at a loss tor something to say at each meeting 
that wiil be profitabie to others present. Circular 
containing fu.! particulars, price, etc., mailea free. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 

614 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








DVERTISING, 
Pages, 30 Cents, 
& CO.,10 Spruce Street, N. ¥ 





Send for the Catalogue of Books o1 
ROB 





u 
ERT CARTER & BROTHFBS, 
530 Broadway, New Vork. 





3! West 23d Street, New York. 
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we -AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 
the lookout for the best things for the new year. 

already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with general approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
chool scholars, The Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
he weleomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field. 


THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. A 16 page weekly paper for superinten- 
dents, pastors, teachers the older scholars, and all Bible students, This paper has been 
so widely ado; ted by schools of all deuominations that its regular issue during the past 
year has exceeded 125,000 copies per week. 

The variety of rencding-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 


Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—ot England; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland; 
and, from America. the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs ot Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus 0! the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday Schoo! Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “ Critical Notes"’ on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. 
will present, in his graphic way, “The Lesson Story.” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 
anren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give his vigorous “ Teaching Points.’ 
Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “ Hints tor the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “ Oriental Lesson-Lights” will come from the pen of Canon Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 


REDUCER TERMS: Onecopy, one vear. $1.50; to ministers, $1.00. School 
clubs tor any number of copies (more than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 
per year. Five or more copies in a package to one address, 50 cemts each per year. 


WHO CAN NOW AFFORD IT. 
| teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading matter for distribu- 
tion among the older scholars will be se‘tled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
N progressive Sunday-schoo!s. Where such a plan is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to 
the study of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly 
the aim has been to present a briet and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 
would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is pre- 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. Specimen copies tree. 


THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. A 32 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons, 
It is believed that this magazine will at once find its way into thousands of schools, 
Surely its price will not be a barrier. The January numbe: contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stantord, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev. Edward A. Rand, Mrs. J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rextord. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 


POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. A little book (24 x 4 
inches, 186 pages) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It 
is printed on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and 
gold. Abouta quarter of an inch thick. Just the thing for those who wish to look over 
the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars at Christmas, 
Single copy, by mail. twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty centseach. Bound in fine 
leather, fifty cent: ; five or more, forty cents each. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBLisHER, 


* 
Ot 
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Announcement. 


Such of these as are 


Dr. Cunningham Geikie, of England, 


Dr. Tramball, the Editor of the paper, 


At the above rates a school which can takea 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK, 
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ates 


(a PULPITF BIBLE, - 


a TEACHER'S BIBLE 
HELPS to BIBLE STUDY, 
(Concordances, Commentaries, ete.) 
BOOKS FOR THE AGED. 
Ql] { Books For THE YouNG. 
BOOKS FOR THE’ CHILDREN, 
a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOOK, 
Want the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
to buy anything in this line, 
to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call upon 
THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 
921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


HAUTAUQU 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 
—_—THB — 


Home Reading Course 


TweELFTH YeAR— Roman History and Literature, 
Art, Physics, and Political Economy. 


DO NOT WASTE THE WINTER, 
Join the 150,000 now pursuing 


SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 


Address: JOHN H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. 3. 


NEW TEMPERANCE PUBLI"ATIONS 


THE NATIONAT. TEMP“SRANCE SOCIETY AND PUB-, 
LICATTON HOUSE puoiishes the following new books: 


FUR SUNDAY--*CHOUL LIBRARI+*S, 











Curly Head By Elvirton Wright......... $1060 

Hildegardc. By Ernest Gilmore.._....... 1 ow 

The Captain’s Bargain. Ly J. McN 
Wtivwens: . saavetmaiueaotuies’ Gnaasihd 1 25 

Catparise Giafton’s Mistake. By L. a 
3 BO}. cccccccccssccccecsecesccs scccesseccocece 


3. Rou 
The Winning Side, By M.D. Ch-llis.... 12 
By Mrs. Elizabeth 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS, 
‘Valmageon Rum, By T. Dewitt Talmage, D.D. 
12mo, 114 pages. Consisting of Eight Sermons by 
this eminent p.lpit orator on the twin evils of rum 
and tobacco............. 4 
The Tempera ce Handbook for Speakers 
and Workers, 12mo, 178 pages. By Julia Colman. 
Paper cover. 5@ cents; cioth...............6. 00 
National Tempera:ce Almanac, 72 pages on 
tinted paper, 10 cents. This admir+ble hanabook 
for 1890 is now readv, and full of interesting facts, 
figures and statistics. 


Dacncccncinchnannesbeiscenn’ -aeptindeataniiiges 
The Watquet ey. An illustrated four-pave month- 
ly paper for chilir Single copies. 10 cents a 
year: four or more copies to one address at the rate 
of @cents per year. Send for Catalogue of 1,700 
Tem peranee Publications. 
J. N, STKARNS, Fublighiog Agent. 
58 Resde Street. New Vork. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited nuinber of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER Curing his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.”’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama 
tion,”’ and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture: an account of the picture it 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been tor * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Fic. We 
wili Curnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—" THE PICTURF AND THE MEN’'—is 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 BROADWAY, N. Y: 











EDUCATION. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 Enst 14th Street, New York, 





No excuse for poor memories 
The reason why in our booklet 


Send a stamp for it. 
The Memory Co., 4 and 9 West 14th S8t., N. Y. City 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and [tnstruotors 





e tudents last year. 
i Devaerm ENT OF THEOLOGY.—Clas- 
sica! and En 's) ‘ourses. 

m RTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
. A Norn aN RTS,-- Classical, Philosopbicai and 
111) DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 


NSTRUCTION, Classical, Philosophical and 


N SEEVATORN OF MUSIC, 
RT pe 
Viral Courses with increased Flectives, Enlarged 
Liwracy. casract and Laboratories; and Five New 
s ildings. a siiaiah 
‘Paition and Incifentals. $10 ver term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room, Kert $24 to #48 per term 
Verms begin Aprii 24 and September 17tn. 1880; Jan. 
7th and april 8th. 1690. For full particulars. send for 
“ announcement” to 
@. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary, Oberlin. Ohio. 


BACKWARD AND INVALID ®0YS8., 
The pa hit. an experienced physician acd 
teacher. makes the care and educ:tion of such bovs a 








specialty.Location u for beauty and heaith. 
Ridress "Dit. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn . 
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PICTURES, ETC. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
OF PERMANENT VALUE. 


High-class Etchings, tastefully 
framed, costing from $5 upward. 
Ttustrated descriptive catalogue 
mailed on receipt of 10c, in stamps. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
Paris, and 20 East 16th St., Union 
Square, New York. 


MUSIC. 

















XMAS MUSIC. 


GHRISTMAS SELECTIONS... Consining, new 
—HOk 18sss.— writers and com- 


posers, and preceded 
by an exceedingly interesting Kesponsive Exercise 


that may be u with or without the Carols. 16 
pages. Price, 5 cents a single copy. 


Christmas oT, Bells,”’ by C. 
a Steele; * mn Willto Men,’ by J. 0. 
Hall; ‘‘Noel,”” by P. F. Campiglio 


and **Peace on Earth,” x. J.¥E. Hall. These consist 
of thoice Responsive Readings throughout which 
areinterspersed appropriate Carols written espec ially 
for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 
each service, dcts. a single copy. 


“Santa Claus & Co.” (New) by 


Burnham & Root; “*The New 
Santa C laus,’ ’ by Butterworth & 
Murray; “Judge Santa C laus,” by Burnham & Root; 
“The Waifs’ Christmas,” by Burnham & Root; 


“Catching Kriss Kringle,” by Butterworth & Root; 
“Santa Claus’ Mistake,” by Burnham & Root and 
“Bethlehem,” (for adults only) by Weatherly & 
Root. Price of each (except Bethlehem) Scts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
epecified price 

*,*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 


Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Cincinneti, o. 
__And 19 East 16th St., New York City 


XMAS GANTATA 


LIGHT OF THE WORLD, by F. L. Bristow. 

FortkeS.s. Thi beautiful litle cantata may be pro- 

duced with or without costumes. Anv ovumber of 

scholars may take part in it—the greater the number 

the more ae yA hy tbe effect. Sure to delight 

both young and o er Hundred, Send 
‘or our choice last ex 


Wf AEMALT & EVANS, Music co, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


inet Organ was introduced in its present 

ou Says aclinin 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 
nm & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequalled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
of the yy World’s Exhibitions, since and 


inclu of Paris, 167, 
in comeihen with best mak- 
ers, of all — tries, they have 
honors. hast en the highest 
honors. Illustrated $22 to0$900 catalogues free. 

Mason & Hamiin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Piancs, that they are 
superior to all others. peer recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im- 
provement introduced LA them in the year 1882, 
and now known as the ** Teason & Hamuin Piano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secu the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
— SS ee with greatly in- 


reased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for s finding D 
cane and other important advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, mucicians, and tune eens, together 
“ee descriptive catalogue, to any applican 

ne and Organs sold for cash or easy a ments; 


ented. 
WASON & H HAMLIN ORGAN N AND PIANO CO. 
B NEW 


K. CHIC 














NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA CLAUS & CO. tocniedon the iaeu that 


ay Clave [4 Louise Burnham Santa Claus can do nothing 


Geo. F, Root, without his partners, which 
are the kind hearts and helpful hands of Christmas 
Times. He cannot even see the poor little girl of the 
story without their aid. Price, 3cts. a single copy. 
BETH LEHEM This is an unusually fine work 

8 for the Choir or Choral Society, 
By Frederic Weathorly the words being by the foremost 
And Geo. F. Root. English librettist of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and is replete with goodeffects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voices,and is not intended for 
ob teree. Price, 50cts. a single copy. Complete Lists 
X-Mas Music sent ur appl HCO 
THE JOHN CH H CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East on St., New York City. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


$10: A DAY, agents wanted. Medicated Electric- 





ity cures catarrh. colds, etc. Sample by mail. 
2c. Cat. Free. E. E. Brewster, Holly, Mich. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


My Story of the War, sssvesenarscrss 


Jav iy ny a, Hospitals 


and on md Feito Oeie By MARY A. 
irlend No Se EX e 
rie Plates. Slat thousand 000 more 
a enand Women. Distance no pindrance, 





yay ve Extra Terms. Addre 
ty vi D&O MING TON & CO., Hartford, Goan. 
to sci BIBLES an 


GENTS WANTE Rel!z'o1s Books. We 


oo finest line of Bibles ever published, and 
ant Ste ery to subscribers. Our Pheto- 
graphic Bible Outfit Just the Thing. Cheap, 
convenient. satisfactory. Price, Only 50 cts. For 
fall particulars, apply to 


J. W. KEELER & 00., 633 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa, 
EXCURSION. 
PALESTINE TOUR 


By specially chartered steamer,“ Cireassia,” sail- 
ing Feb. 1%h, via Azores and Gibralter to Italy, 
Bgypt. Palestine, Turkey. Central Europe and Great 
Britain, The cheapest and best excursion ever pra- 
jected, Send stamp for pamphlet to 


REV. C. F. THOMAS, D.D., 
1606 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE DECISION OF JUDGE AN- 
DREWS. 


THE substance of the decision, rendered 
last week by Judge Andrews in regard to 
the electric-light question in this city, is 
to the following effect: 1. That the elec- 
tric-light companies, using wires con- 
ducted through the air on poles, are 
bound to keep these wires in a state of 
perfect insulation. 2. That it is their 
duty to put these wires underground as 
soon and as rapidly as subways are pre- 
pared for this purpose, 38. That the work 
of constructing such subways should be 
pushed forward ‘‘ with all possible dis- 
patch.” 4. That, in the mean time, the 
city authorities have no power by arbi- 
trary action to destroy the capital vested 
by the companies in the electric light 
business under the authority of law, pro- 
vided that the companies comply with 
the above stated rules. 5. That if the 
compa nies do not thus comply, then the 
proper course is for the grand jury to 
find indictments against them as public 
nuisances, to be abated as the law directs 
in such cases. 

There are several minor points referred 
to in the decision; yet the above gives the 
gist of what Judge Andrews says in re- 
gard to the legal questions involved in the 
electric-light contruversy. It follows that 
neither Mayor Grant nor the Board of 
Electrical Control can proceed summarily 
to cut and destroy the wires of the com- 
panies suspended in the air, on the theory 
of protecting the lives of the people. If 
this is to be done at all, it must be done 
through indictments by the grand jury. 
It is true that this decision is not firal, 
and may and probably will be reviewed 
by the full bench; but for the present it 
suspends any summary action on the 
part of the city authorities against the 
electric-light companies, and allows the 
latter to continue their business, subject 
to the rules stated in the decision. 

Two things may be regarded as settled. 
One is that the business of lighting 
streets and stores by electricity is so great 
a public convenience that it will be con- 
tinued, and that companies will be organ- 
ized to conduct the business. The other 
is that electric-light wires, when sus- 
pended in the air, are so dangerous to 
life and subject to so many mishaps, that 
the business ought not to be conducted in 
this way. The conclusion is that these 
wires should be buried underground in 
subways, as the only course that is safe 
for the general public. It may take some 
time to bring about this result; but this is 
the only solution of which the question 
admits, and the sooner it is put into 
practice the better. 

We observe that the World, of this 
city, makes an ungracious attack upon 
Judge Andrews on the ground of his de- 
cision, and more than intimates that he 
was influenced by other than judicial 
reasons. It is perfectly legitimate to 


criticise the logic of a courtin any case 
and to show its falseness; but when a 
newspaper assails its integrity, it is guilty 
of a grave offense, for which it may he 
held answerable. Nothing can justify 
this, except in a very clear case and upon 
the most imperative demands of the pub- 
lic interest. 


WEALTH AND POVERTY. 


WEALTH and poverty are relative 
terms, by no means having the same im- 
port at all times and in all places. It 
takes a millionaire in this city at the pres- 
ent time to be what is called a wealthy 
man. <A farmer in the country worth 
fifty thousand dollars would by his neigh- 
bors be deemed wealthy. The term now 
means a great deal more property in one’s 
possession than it did fifty years ago. 
The question whether a man is rich or not 
is hence one of times and places. It de- 
pends largely upon where and when he 
lives. 

The same is true of the term poverty. 
Those who are called poor in this country 
are far better off in their worldly condi- 
tion, and as to the supply of their tempor- 
al wants than the poor in Great Britian 
or inany other country of Europe, and 











years ago. Mr. Gladstone, referring to 
those who work for wages, says: 

“Upon the whole, among the results of 
the last half century to them, are that they 
work fewer hours; that for these reduced 
hours they receive increased wages; that 
with these increased wages they purchase 
at diminished rates almost every article, 
except tobacco and spirits, of which the price 
can be affected by any act of the legisla- 
ture.” 

This was said in reference to the wage- 
earners in Great Britain. These facts 
show that the condition of wage-earners, 
so far from being worse than it was fifty 
years ago, is now actually better than it 
was then. 

The wage-earners of this country, not 
only in the amount of money received 
for their labor, but in the cheapened 
money cost of the articles on which they 
mainly live, as the consequence of cheap- 
er production, are in a much better condi- 
tion, as to the real necessities and comforts 
of life, than they were half a century ago. 
They are by no means as poor in this re- 
spect as they were then; and this change 
has becn brought about not by strikes 
and labor agitators, but as the effect of 
natural causes that are still working, and 
will continue to work. It is not true that 
the progress in American society has been 
marked by an equal progress in poverty 
and its attendant ills. 

The truth is that any man in this coun- 
try who is industrious, and, as a rule, has 
good health, and then has the good senee 
to live on less than he earns, and thus 
saves something every year out of his 
wages for his future wants,can usually 
make himself and his family reasonably 
comfortable. There may be exceptions; 
but this is the rule, as shown by the gen- 
eral condition of such men, These men, 
tho they may never became million- 
aires, are not poor in the sense of suffer- 
ing from unsupplied wants; and, as a 
tule, they are quite as happy as the mil- 
lonaires who live in splendid mansions 
and roll in the luxuries of wealth. Inthe 
matter of happiness there is far less dif- 


ference between the rich and poor than 
many suppose. The difference in their 
outward condition by no means implies a 
corresponding difference in their real en- 
jov ments. 

One of the great mistakes of the mod- 
ern labor-agitator consists in over-stating 
the poverty that exists at this day; and an 
equal mistake consists in not seeing and 
applying the true remedy for the poverty 
that actually exists. These mistakes in 
combination make such ar agitator a very 
poor reformer. He does not really under- 
stand his own problem. 


+> 


SILVER AND LEGAL TENDER 
NOTES. 


THE proposition of Mr. St. John, made 
at the last Bankers’ Convention, to in- 
crease the coinage of silver dollars and 
gradually retire legal-tender notes by 
substituting such dollars for them, was 
referred to the Executive Council of the 
Bankers’ Association, consisting of twen- 
ty-one members. This Council, fifteen of 
the members being present, has consid- 
ered Mr. St. John’s proposition, and, by a 
vote of twelve to three, rejected it. In 
their report on the question they say: 


* We believe the retirement of the legal- 
tender notes in the present condition of 
the public mind to be a practical impossi- 
bility. We believe the proposed increased 
coinage of silver dollars of the present 
standard of weight and fineness would be 
fraught with danger to our monetary sys- 
tem. We believe, should this proposition 
prevail, that 1t will impose greater burdens 
upon the people, for the reason that no 
means can be provided for the retirement 
of the legai-tender; notes, as proposed, ex- 
cept through taxation or by the diversion 
of funds which would otherwise be applied 
to reduce the interest-bearing debt, and no 


proposition which involves an increase or 
retention of taxation for the purpose of the 
retirement of legal-tender notes will be 
favorably received by the people.” 





We published a few weeks since the 
whole of Mr. St. John’s speech before the 
Bankers’ Association, in support of his 
plan, and took occasion at the time to 
express our dissent from what he pro- 
poses. Weare of the same opinion still, 
We do not believe that the solation 
of the silver problem is to be attained by 
increasing the coinage of silver doilars, 
or that the problem relating to legal ten- 





better off than was the same class fifty 





der notes is to be solved by substituting 
silver dollars for these notes, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE stock market has been irregular 
and weak, the only exceptions being the 
Vanderbilt lines and Union Pacific, The 
improvement in these was, of course, due 
to the traffic agreement between Union 
Pacific and Northwest, giving the Van- 
derbilts a line from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific coasts, and being an important 
step in consolidation of railroed interests, 
which is ultimately expected to be of 
substantial benefit to stockholders, Raij. 
road managers are now freely predicting 
a series of such consolidations, whereby 
all the railroads of the country will be 
brought into less than half-a-dozen sys. 
tems. While this may be encouraging to 
stockholders, it remains to be seen how 
public opinion, particularly in the West, 
will regard such gigantic combinations, 
The anti-railroad spirit is still strong in 
the granger States, and sucha movement 
as this would undoubted!y awaken it 
into renewed hostility. If these consoli- 
dations are to be really carried out, and 
the probabilities are that in some form 
they will, it will only be at the expense of 


active, hostile legislation. besides devel. 
oping the opposition between rival sys- 
tems that is sure to be incurred in the 
process of consolidation. Such gigantic 
al‘iances will hardly be accomplished 
without a very considerable amount of 
friction. 

The principal feature of the week wag 
Cotton Oil Trust which was subj-cted toa 
heavy bear raid. This was started bya 
reported deficiency in the finances of the 
Trust; but was really a reflection of the 
lack of confidence in this form of security, 
The secret star-chamber methods of these 
enterprises; the uncertain rizhts of cer- 
tificate - holders; the unknown legal 
status of the Trusts; their unlimited 
capitalization; their tendency toward 
monopoly; their illegality before tne law 
and their frequent defiance of public in- 
terests have all contributed to create a 
suspicion and distrust of them, which to 
say the least has been merited. The days 
of Trusts are certainly numbered, Com. 
binations will remain, but in more re- 
sponsible and more legal forms. The 
raid on Cotton Oil wasalso stimulated by 
the refusal to give out the deed of trust 
at the annual meeting of certificate- 
holders. President Flagler had _pre- 
viously asserted the profits for the 
year would be $2600,000; and the 
fact that according to the annual re- 
port they only amounted to $1,600,000 
caused a good deal of discomfiture among 
certificate-holders. Gen. Samuel Thomas, 
a trustee, was forced to admit considera- 
ble losses from ‘‘errors of judgment, 
etc.” It is now announced that the Cot- 
ton Oil Trust will be re-organized asa 
stock comPany, with $31,000,000 capital, to 
be issued in exchange for the $42.000.000 of 
outstanding certificates; $10,000,000 heing 
a 6 per cent. preferred stock. The Sugar 
Trust is also understond to have prepared 
itself for a similar transformation, and 
the remaining Trusts are expected to fol- 
low the same course in due season. Thus 
the Trust mania promises to end in a dis- 
astrous fiasco. 

The money market has shown little 
change; rates having been high and call 
loans fluctuating between 5 and 14 per 
cent. The common rate for call loans was 
8and 9 percent. Time loans are scarce 
at 6 per cent. for four to six months. The 
bank reserves have shown some improve- 
ment during the past month; but this has 
been wholly at the expense of a reduction 
in deposits following a contraction of 
about $12,000,009 in loans within three or 
four weeks. The demand for money at 
the interior continues brisk owing to the 
large volume of trade, but the outward 
currrency movement has about reached 
its hight; and, as the activity in trade 
may be expected to show some subsidence 
ere long, it is believed that the extreme 
of pressure upon the movey market has 
already passed. There is an uneasy feel- 
ing in London, however, in view of the 
possible demand for gold from the Conti- 
nent and from South America; so that the 
opinion that clear sailing is in prospect 1 im 
the monetary world is not at all unani- 
mous. Foreign exchange has ruled heavy, 

artly owing to the firmness in money 

re and partly in anticipation of heavier 
cotton shipments. Rates have been witb- 
in ic. of the goid-importing point; but 
bankers here do not anticipate gold arti- 
vals for the reason that London would 
resist such a movement and put up the 
discount rate. The success of the bears 
against the Trust shares have encouraged 
attacks in other directions, Reading and 
Missouri Pacific being the principal suf- 
ferers. The former was affected by the 
less active condition of the coal trade and 
by unfavorable rumors encouraged by the 
withholding of all particulars concern'ng 
the Company’s affairs. This gives rise t0 
all sorts of suspicions and rumors, none 
of which meets with any contradiction 
A good dea! of criticiem is current Fr 





ing Mr. Corbin’s reticent policy, 
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holders’ dissatisfaction is expressed 
jp the present low price of the stock. The 
in Missouri Pacific was attributed 
to inside manipulation and accompauied 
py various unfavorable rumors regarding 
e Company's finances. Apart from 
these several features the market shows a 
firm undertone, and there is more confi- 
dence shown in the future than in the 
resent. 
The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 








> Oct. 26. Differences. 
9 100 $895,353,800 Inc. $758,200 
9.600 72,250.400 Inc. 547,200 
29,025,400 Dec. 231.100 
Deposits 402 40: 818.100 Ine. 1,239,600 
circulation. 4,056,200 404000 Inc. 16,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





gpecie...-.-++++ $72.797,00 $72,280.400 Inc.  $147.200 
Legal teaders.. 28,552,300 29,088,460 Dec. 236,100 
Total reserve.. $101,! 649,900 $101 338,800 Inc. $316,100 
Reserve _— ‘a 

it depos- 
onan 100,219,425 100,204,525 Inc. 324,900 


Excess of ng 
peve lega 
requirements. 1,122,/75 1,129,215 Inc. 
Excess of reserve ag yee haeean aa 13, 19072 0 


UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Government bonds continue quiet and 
firm. 


Bad. Asked, 
eee W436 W4H%K 
oe ee. COUVON.... . .----- -eeees-s WOdQ 106 


4g, 1907. Hegistered adenedeanee Sccpuncate 127 127 


127 127 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 

























Bid. Asked. ™ Asked 
America. 97 — ;Mechanics’..... 200 
Awerican Ex Mercantile ° 4 = 
Asbury arty ~ Merchants’ ..... 165 
powery 300 8 Merchants’ Ex. iis 124 
Butch’ y &Drov’ 8.185 — |Market& fulton.avu — 
Broaawa S00) «315 | Mech’s & Trad’s..210 - 
PI cencdecseces 2 —,,| Metropolitan . 246 1434 
Commerce.... oa 19996 Vetropotis..... > — 
— |Mount Morris....651 — 
— ‘Nassau...... 16u - 
147, |New York 242 «248 
135 | Ninth Nat’) 150 = 
- orth America. .1s) oo 
— |North River..... 145 = 
yew York Co....450  — 
16 . Y. NavlEx...W7 — 
- {Ra evcccccees > - 
IPacific. 0.0 occ Wg — 
Be SE coces-cnse M45 
Park. . _ 
_ Peoples’. excess — 
128 | Republic. . ‘7 -- 
— j|Shoe & weather . 152 10 
Seaboara Nat'l ioe - 
— |Second Nat’l. - 
~ |Seventh Navl.. "130 
35 State of N’WY'rE1I0 118 
Hudson River...i43 — St. Nichotas...... zu 10 
hoa Trad’s.540 550 | Tradesmen’s.... 9934 11 
rv iss 190 | Rane Nat’l...... lsu ‘86 
~~ TU ERIOED .naee w scene ‘ 
— |Onit'dstatesNat215  — 
; 105 | WestSide Bank. 20 = 
Manhattan.......182 — [Western Nat’l.. 95 9% 





FINANCIAL ITEM. 


Messrs. Edward King, William Libbey, 
P. Geddes, R. Fulton Cutting aud William 
A. Read, a commitvee of the seven per 
cent. first consulidated bond-holders of 
the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway, 
report that a very large number of the 
seven per cent. bondholders have already 
followed their recommendation and signed 
the papers required by the mortgage; 
only a small amount being now necessary 
to enable the trustee to act. The gentle- 
men composing this committee stand so 
high in financial circles in this city, that 
their recommendation is entitled to the 
most serious consideration on the part of 
the bond-holders. Having very large in- 
terests themselves, they ask their fellow 
bondholders to follow their recommenda- 
tion believing 1t to be by far the best con- 
templated plan. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 


Letters 
European couptries, Austra- 


of lia, St. Thomas, St. Croix 


and the British West Indies, 
. 
Credit. 


also make collections and 
issue Commercial and Trav- 

We also buy and sell all 
firstcieg puy.and sell all Investment 
curities for customers. We 


elling Credits, available in 
all parts of the world. 

Teceive accounts ot Banks, Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations, 

Firms and Indivi uals, on favorableterms, and mak 
collection of draftsdrawn abroad on all points in th 
Vuited s States and Canada, and of drafts drawn inth 

Jnited states on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


__ BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


} Western cities for real estate investments and 
Cans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
i to take 5 pe cent. securities for safety. 
usiness so Hick for mutual profit. 








HICKS ILEY 
R 51 Arapahoe St., Denver? Co 
eferences: TH« INDEPENDENT, persis "Sav ings 
and Deposit ind Deposit Bank, Denver. 


‘THD TNITHD STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No.1 Broadway, New York. 


$500,000 
vv,000 








LOGAN ©. MURRAY, President. 
FRED’K P, OLCOTT, Vice-Presiden 
AN G. HERMAN, "Sashter. 


Transacts © General Banking Business. 











Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT-ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT 10 DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


~ AMERICAN LOAN. AND TRUST GOMPARY, 
Created to ween ° _ nem, Trust and An- 


CAPITA! - $300 00 oe 

Guaranteed Deposit with State Anaite $100 

LOAN. TRUSTAND ANNUITY BUA REA 
First mortgage real estate loans made and guaranteed. 
Long time debentures issued by the company secured 
by first mortgages held by trustees. FIV® PEK CENT. 
PAID ON TIMt& DéPOSITS. Correspondence s:licited 
from parties desiring to make safe investments. 
bam ma Sgn President; G. A. Eider, Vice-Presi- 
dent; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice-President and Trust 
Officer; James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer. 





N OTICE.—A company is now forming to purchase 

and operate a most valuable franchise and ma- 
chinery in the city of New York now earning at the 
rate of 50 per cent, per annum. A legitimate business 
which will bear the fullest investigation. 

For further particulars, apply to 
HAMILTON & BISHOP, 
BANKERS, 93 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


THE [MIDDLESEX 





DO You WANT AW AGENCY ? 


and guaranteed by 
stockhbo.ders best of Kansas City’: 
ROANOKE f INVESTMENT Cc 


AL. ste 
Farms, Ganda, | Fruit te a Lands, 


roperty. 
REAL ESTATE LOAN AGENTS, 
Lea Country Abstracts. 
Investm e for non-residents, 
1024 Tath iNtreets Denver, Colorade. 


ts. 
's business — Write 
* Kansas City, Mo. 








BANKING COMPANY. 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 





Pe Fooun [oan 


selected ye 


a IST MORTGAGE, LOANS Q/ 


in Minneapolis, and St. 
6% title, absolute security, han’ payment, 
character our | iavariatte requirements. Col- 


MiNi APOLIS, ( MINNESOTA. 


You may not want to send 
your money west to lend; but 
why not know how lending is 
done here with all the safe- 
guards that can be thrown 
around the business,  safe- 
guards that reach around the 
world ? 

Send for pamphlet. 





Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 





Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Co, 


COPIES OF THE AGREEMENT FOR 
TRE REORGANIZATION OF THE MIS- 
SOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 
COMPANY AND OF AN ADDRESS TO THE 
HOLDERS OF THE GENERAL CONSOLI- 
DATED FIVE AND SIX PERCENT. BONDS 
AND THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THAT 
COMPANY WILL BE READY FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
4TH, 1889, at 3 O’CLOCK P.M., AND CAN 
BE OBTAINED OF THE MEMBERS OF 
THE UNDERSIGNED COMMITTEE, OR 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY. 


FRANK C. HOLLINS, 
11 Wall Street, New York. 


ROBT. B. ROOSEVELT, 
7 Wall Street, New York. 


JOSEPH S. DECKER, 
44 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, 
7 Wall Street, New York. 


y] YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


ysyrcn nae INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000,000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
Pr - —— with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. SimMONS, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


We can invest any amountfrom $500 to $500,000 in 
Real Estate or in first mortgage loans with absolute 
safety. Real Estate pays from 10 per cent. to 5) per 
cent.; loans pay from 6 per cent. to8 percent. Write 
to us about what you want and see what we can do 
for you. 


MERRITT & CROMMON, 
P.O, Box 2101, Denver, Colorade. _ 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance threugh the Bank, 


IRRIGATION INSURES 


crops in Colorado. Sure crops make ag loans. Our 
loans are on irrigated tarms, and a 8 
guarantee 7 per cent., = J — (yeaa of — when 
one, send io our Pros) 
THE COLORA Do FARM-LOAN 

46 Bgatcabie J fesse’ i Tabor wh joc Kk, 

ron. Mass, H MPRSRELL. , Breas, o. 

.-E. ORC rena 
F. G. P. TTERSON. Ww 

















HE Best Investment 

of surplus funds in sums 
of $250 and upwards is in 
our Six Per Cent. Deben- 
ture Bonds, based on the 
choice of improved proper- 
ties in the two Kansas Citys. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
Kansas City, Kansas, 





OMAHA INVESTMENTS. 


GEORGE G. WALLACE, Investment Agent, 


Omaha, Nebrasta 
Money mee in Guator be irst Mortgages. Purchases 
carefully made of Real Estate offering large profits, 


either in yuhe splendid city of Omaha or in other parts 
of the West. Acts as agent for Kastern Investors. 
Never a safer or better time than this to buy Omaha 
realty. Ample References. Corresp 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to investmenis for non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit 

Keferences: First National Bank, _marqnette, Mich 
Colorado Nationa) Bank, Denver. Co 


take 4 per cent. inter- 
est when 6 per cent. 
and 7 per cent. can be 
bad on loans secured 
by choice improved DENVER property, 
made through a responsible and intelligent 


Banking House. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
AGENT FOR 
McINTOSH & MYGATT, Bankers, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Recoré and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTE&, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will aesneae nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


Gs and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 


COCHRAN & WALSH 
_18 Wall St., N. Y. 
INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 

THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY. 

FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 

Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 


7% First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Keal Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
Ge West. Interest payable L ayy! at Kountze 
Broa., N. Y. City. We se per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are allselected ta officersot thiscompany with 
the greatest care, and are b: upon conservative 
valuations. The officers of this company have nad 
fitteen years’ successful experience. We makeas! 
Cialty of grooueing large or small amounts of gil 
edge short-time paper, running three to yative 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished OPE Y ication. 
President. 
C. H. TONCRAY, Vice-President and Manager. 


DENVER INVESTMENTS. 


Only the best and safest real-estate investments are 
offered and recommended in ljocalities where rapid 
enhancement of values iy assured. Customers have 
all made big profits. Have never made a loss. m- 
servative loans ve made = net lender 6 per cent. to 


























oper cont, wana tor New Map, k on Denver, 
ts and de in’ 
ALBskT MOA SON, Denver, Col. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established................css00« aossheeeoka 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BN COMMISSION 
PROPERTY RENTED #4137% 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXE oat. assessments looked after and 


LOANS pat be ede “ 


ig POUNDS vice ty: J re STRICELEE. Ci —" 


“THE INVESTMENT. BANKING Cl C0, 


ope 
We make eset 7 a oy on approved reai 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable ate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any min 
the market. Send for our hook. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 























SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 
Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted — on _— of payment. 


H. G. HaRRisoy, Feary 
vRY KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHAMBERLATN. ‘Sass 
PERRY HARMISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


In all denominations from $250 to $10,000, running five 
years, for sate at par and accrued interest. Principal 
and interest guaranteed and payable at the Third 
National Bank, New York. 


WHAT ARE DEBENTURES? 


This question is fully answered in a little pam- 
phlet which is mailed free on request. Those having 
money in smali orgreat sums, lying idle or drawing 
but a nominal interest, cannot do better than to in- 
vest inthese securities. They are positively the sim- 
plest form of investment there is, and are as safe as 
Government Bonds. If you have money to invest, or 
desire further information, address 


WM. T. PRATT, Manager, 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 


40 and 42 Wall Street, New York. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are reco 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest iavest- 
ments offered to the public. 


Refers to 
& Son, New York City, 








Messrs. Hiram Dewi 

Messrs. Morton. Bliss & Co., New York City. 

Geo G. Williams, diza~ of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York C 

F. D. Gray, Esq.. of the ‘National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, Chicago, 111. 

F. mith, Esq.. No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 

vals th the Savings Banks and Investors cheenntient 

t 
Correspondence Solicited. 

JOHN M. OWENS, President. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


THE NEW STATE, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
SIOUX FALLS, 
The Commercial Head Center, 


A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
for the past six years, and the advance of 
this season far exceeds any former year. 

A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
money earn something better than the ora- 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 

We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
you will realize the great opportunity. 


Northwestern Investment Co. 


W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WiLLS, Sec'y 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 


WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 


Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager, 


DIVIDENDS. 

















THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL mam} 
128 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Oct, 25th, 18p¥. 


T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 

tors, held this day,a dividend of 344 per cent, 

onthe capital stock was declared payable Nov, lst 
prox. 





ech. prox. ON ES WARD BURNS, Cashier,” 
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The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 100,000. 


7% Guaranteed tirst Mortgages. 


Coupons paid a promptly. semi-annua!ly, at The Na- 
tional Par« Ba New York City. tor circulars, giv- 
ing ioe and description of loans, address, 

WwW H.LENDRUMN, 
%6 Broadway, Room a5. Manager New York Office 





GEu. s. ENGLE & Cco., 
Aberdeen, Brown County. Dakota. 

We desire an artanrement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnish he purchase money and we 
the opportunity, t> purchase one hundred ana six‘ y- 
acre tarms, and divide the «r fits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the rarty 
Speen ee money. and they give back contract to 

vide wiih us equaily the net profits on sales. Two 
to three ye«rs’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will guarantee ten percent on the investment. 
Land that we can and have obtained title to at from 
$10 to $15 per acre will soon bring from $25 to $0. 








DENVER Fires Mortgage Lo oans, d 8 per cent. 
eu rest paid Ca ei 
xchange. 
DENVER a and Residence Property pay 
Guneaity § to 12 per cent. net on cost, and 
daly increasing in value. 
DENV BR's. Population, 15.000; Mineral output 
3. 0F,008; Agr cultural products, $22,000,- 
bi 400 Manufacturing establishments 
ose produrts exceed $20 U00,000. 
THOUSAN' De of dollars from the East being in- 
vested Daliv. * rite tor particulars to 
Cc LARESS CAKUTHERS, javestpent Bank- 
rs, 721 i7th Sicet. Denver, Colo 








D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on bast State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for fuil particulars. 





FARM LOANS. 
SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 
6% and 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 


Safe as Government Bonds. Interest p»yable Semi- 





Annually, at office or bank of mortguves. 18 years 
experience, and never lost adollar tor any customer 
se-t of reterences given. Write for * Our Loan 
book,” free. 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO. 


Bankers avd Lean Agents, Abilene, Kan, 





NEW YOu. v Hie Awd. KANSAS CITY. 
This is the order of the future really great cities of 
thisco ntry; but Kansas City is the best place for 
investments. 

i sell Business Preperty,Vacant Lots.Suabur- 
ban 4cresands percent Real state *onds. 


Investments made through me have always paid 
from 25to '0U per cent.. and no man ever lost acent. 
Corresp ndence invite 


ad. 
MIL ON F. SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





The vaiue of land in couie cities in the West 
like st. Paul is s-eavtily eshaaciyz aad the prospects 
were never betterthun at preset. {f you desire to 


make an investment in real estate wri'e to 


EB. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
____—sSCST.. PAUL MINN. 


S&-° AND 4 PALEITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration of our 
receiving one-hulf of the additional pr fit 
made. Thisis better aud safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Datuth,. “inn, 





H. C. SPEER, Banker, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Ihave on hand choice Municipal Bonds issued 
by Counties, Townships, Cities and School Districts 
for refunding, building, construction of railroads, 
ete.,etc. Principal and semi-annual interest pay- 
able in New York City. Municipal Bonds offer the 
Highest Safety of Investment. Subscriptions re- 
ceived for $500 and upwards. Parties desiring a safe 
investment will do well to send for detailed state- 
ment of each issue and prices. 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA, 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lives of railread, and is a — place 
lu. the West to make permanent investm 

oes for maps, pamphlets and further Siereatten 


PETTIGREW & 'TATE, 


Sioux Fa ls, South Dakota. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years ago. 
and investments mude in Duluth now wil! yield as 
got profits as investments made in those places ir 
87 Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great — th and devel- 
opmentsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prop- 
erty, etc., call on or write 


Cc. E,. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital. 3500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and cuaran- 
teed. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. [nterest payable 
at the Chemical Naticral Bank, New Yors bo 
better securities offered investors Best of Eastern 











and Western references furnished if desired. Cor- 

respondence requested. Write for. particulars. 

A. L. CLARKE. Pres, E. WEBSTER. Treas 

D.M. ee EY »Vice Pres.C. "P W eusT.R.Cashier. 
ING & SON, 18 Wall st., Agents. 


1) Qmaha and Nebraska Loans. 
y Sums $200 and upward 
0 





40 per cent. of appuotnet value loaned. 
Personal examination of properties. 
Write a tor particulars. We refer to 





this pape 
The MeCague Investment Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. 
DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land witbig five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same oistance trom the cente: 


of any City of its size ard importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Keal Estate of us 
during the past five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Manv who have never seen the property 
have madein from three to five years, 

= ans bigs stateemation furnished upon 0% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOB -E, Vice-Pres, 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 62 


The Old Reliable. 
Every loan made is careful'y inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pony who 's paid a salary anc notacommission. His 





before loan 1s eae Firteen ye rs’ experiences 
over $12.0W.000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 45 ' ongress “treet. Geo. 
M. stearns,Manager. Philadephia office, 715 Walnut 
street, Wm. B Wood, Manager. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Bonds; 7 to S per cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, ‘Neworiates | by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and all ard. 
Promos Vg bene ed < ‘ty and Interest Coupons 

de and rem to lender without charge 
BEST LOC ARON INTHE UNION. Fifteer 
Years’ Experience, Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
ions. Refer to the The Indeoendent. Sena for form 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minnenvolis. Minn. 








L% GUARANTEED. 
Orirstmontoaces 


urpoy LMPROV 


i" KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Collected 
remitted free of cost. 


ABLIS. 
CYAN. 1D HAVE ved MONEY 


CS JOHN D. KNOX&CO 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 4.000,000 


4, DOLLARS a; 
<i ‘iy 





AMPLE SECURITY" 
nt % 


Investment Bankers 
and Loan Agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
And get their Investor's Guide free and read 
the profitable ex lence of the 
trons of this House, 
Branch Office — ea 
No, 36 Bromtield Street, BOSTON. 
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pals 14 years, aggregating - 


———— = wo 
a 


During past year they have amounted to 
Debenture Bonds outstanding, — 


Besides our Capital and Surplus of = 


——_——"77.- = = = = « 
a 











J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


ASSETS, JULY |, 1889, $4,210,354.48. 
We have been paying Interest 17 years, along a Satwet Princi- 


During past five years these payments have oulanted to - 
We never had an Obligation mature without Funds in Bank to meet It, as our 3,638 Patrons can testify, 


Secured by First Mortgages on Land worth = = = -« 


We issue Debenture Bonds running 5 years. 
short time. For information write us at LAWRENCE, KAN., or 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CIcIc Ic 


INCIC 


- $10,394,979.08 
6,087,857.76 
1,630,772.67 


81,981,500.00 
6,21/2,926.00 
1,2382,799.14 


Also Savings Certificates for smal] amounts on 


= oe oe ae es 
Se Se Se CC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC IC ICS 


HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 
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CUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the Twin Dakotas. 
EASTERN OrFiCE: Phiiadelphia, Penn., 1528 Chestnut Street. 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secured by improved Rea! Estate in therichest agricultara! part of the magitte developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third present vaiue of property. Su coor experience. 
trolled by Bastesn n capte s Send to either office for pamph 


ERTY, P: Brees. 
"J. a. PAULHAMDS, Secretary, 


onservative management. Con- 


ets. 
“ORR LAWSON Vice-President, 
LAWSON, General Agent. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE business in dry goods circles dur- 
ing the pas‘ week has been of an irregular 
character. Commission houses have 
found the demand for goods for current 
requirements by personal selection light 
and intermittent, while mail and wire or- 
ders, altho still of fair volume, have fallen 
short of last week’s proportions. They 
are still, however, booking with some de- 
gree of freedom orders for spring and 
summer goods. Jobbers report a quiet, 
uneventful trade. The continued mild 
weather is having a bad effect on the re- 
tail trade of the city, and this in turn re- 
flects on jobbers; but should there bea 
change to alower temperature during the 
coming week increased activity is looked 


for. Reports from the country are of a 
very satisfactory character. Salesmen 
report stocks being well cleaned up and 
probable continuance of fair duplicating 
orders, while collections are, as a rule, 
easier than during late years. 

COTTON GOODS. 


In cotton goods there has been a steady, 
if but moderate, demand for staples, and 
prices are steady. Southern sheetings are 
particularly well held just now, as stocks 
have been considerably reduced within 
the last few weeks, a fair export demand 
having been experienced. Cotton flan- 
nels have met with more notice than usu- 
al, and domets continue to do well. 
White goods and colored table damasks 
are well under order and firm in price. 
Print cloths are steady at 3 9-16 for 64x64’s 
on the spot and near futures, quoted at 
38c, 56x60s being 3 1-16c. bid and 3tc. 
asked, the demand is moderate through- 
out. Prints have moved in moderate 
quantities only at first hands, and job- 
bers report trade largely made up of ** off 
style fancies ” and *‘ seconds.” In printed 
cotton dress goods, sateens, challies, 
lawns, etc., have proved in request for 
spring delivery, andsome fair orders have 
been placed for printed cotton flannels. 
Seasonable goods have moved slowly, 
both at firsi hands and from jobbers, 
Ginghams and was dress fabrics for cur- 
rent needs have had a small movement, 
but are still in decided favor for next sea- 
son, and liberal orders for leading makes 
are again reported by agents here. 
Throughout prices are well maintained. 


WOOLEN GOODS. 


All wool and worsted dress goods of 
seasonable makes have had a moderate 
movement on back order and re-assorting 
accounts, but the demand is checked by 
the mild weather, jobbers particularly 
feeling this influence. For next season’s 
goods a quiet demand is experienced 
without parti.ular feature. There has 
been a slight movement in the depart- 
ment for men’s wear woolens, but the 
taking by clothiers and jobbers have still 
continued light. Spring descriptions of 
clothing woolens were in rather better re- 
quest, a fair number of small duplicating 
orders for light-weight cassimeres having 
been placed with agents. Satinets have 
shown rather more activity, and flannels 
and blankets have had a moderate distri- 
bution. Altho there are occasional weak 
spots in the woolen department they are 
the outcome of exceptional causes, the 
general market being steady with stocks 
mostly in good shape. 

FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January lst, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 


Entered at tne port... $2,395,957 $1,753,115 
Thrown on market.... 2,825,322 2,676,697 


Since Jan. lst. 

Entered atthe port... 114,684,184 110,742,°15 
Thrown on market.... 115, 304.799 11 9,798,960 

In foreign goods both importers and 
jobbers report a light inquiry for sea- 
sonable fabrics, business apparently 
awaiting colder weather to invigorate 
it. There is still fair activity in importa- 
tion erders for spring dress fabrics, with 





i 
prices tending upward, especially in 
mohairs, a further advance in luster 
wools affecting these. Silk velvetg have 
figured more prominently, but Piece 
silks and plushes have been decidedly 
quiet, Prices are steady for ®pot goods, 
and in nearly all directions very firm for 
future deliveries. 





READING NOTICES. 
ee 
TO OUR READERS. 





THE aim of THE INDEPENDENT is to be 80 
valuable a weekly newspaper-magazine 
that no intelligent person can afford to do 
withoutit. We flatter ourselves that this 
result has been attained. Our old subseri- 
bers appreciate this and have rendered us 
much good service in sending us with their 
reuewals the subscriptions of their friends, 
In fact, there has been lately a‘ boom” jp 
the subscription department of THE Inpp- 
PENDENT. Our club rates are made partic. 
ularly favorable for the express purpose of 
benefiting our subscribers by lessening the 
cost of the paper tothem. If those of our 
old subscribers whose subscriptions expire 
between now and January Ist, 1890, will 
make alittle effort to obtain new subseri- 
bers for us they will confer a great favor 
upon us, and at the same time benefit them 
selves. While the regular subscription of 
THE INDEPENDENT is 38.00 a year it is very 
readily reduced toevery vld and new sub- 
scriber to $2.00 a year by taking advan- 
tage of the following Club Rates: 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three - © apnea 8 2 
Four wa 3.124..% 
Five or more *‘ io tiiie laine - 200 * 


Our Clubbing List, with other periodicals 
for 1890, is now ready and will be sent free 
to any one who desires to suvscribe for any 
other papers or mayazines iu connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT. 

If any vf our subscribers have friends 
whom they think would be interested in 
THE INDEPENDENT we will send them four 
consecutive numbers, without charge, 
upon receipt of their names. 


> 


MESSRS. SHEPPARD KNAPP & COMPANY, of Sixth 
Ave., tath and 4th -ts., ask the attention of our 
renders to their advertisement in this week’s paper 
in which thes offer very extraordiuary bargains 
carpets cousisting of Koyal Wilton, Wilton Velvet, 
Tapestry and Body Brussels, Oi: Cloths, Lace 
tains aud all hinds ¥ vt goods in their lu lu es, 





AN opportunity seldom pti is now presented io 
the readers of TH¢ iN D«PuND .NT to make a tour of 
the Old Worid under the most tavorauie auspices 
and at the lowest possivle expense. kev. C, F, 
‘Thomas, D.D., of Philadelphia, has an advertisement 
on vage 2% regardinz this excursion which leaves 
in the speciaily chartered sicame r*“Circassi»,” saileg 
on Fevruary 19th. going direct by the Azores and 
Gibraltar. Thetrip embraces a tuur of [taly, re th 
Palestine, Turkey. Central Eurepe and Grext Bri 
The price wiil be $480 ana upwards, according to the 
accommod+tions one desires. It seems to us that 
such apn opportunity as this ought to LJ eagerly em- 
braced by a very large nam ber of peop 





FRENCH [ DYEING. 


LEWANDO’s French Dyeing and Cleansing Estab- 
lishment was established in : his country a lew year* 
since, with their priacipal office at Boston and several 
branches in this city aud other places. Goods c#n be 
sent to them by mail or exp:ess and returned in the 
same way ata merely nomin «1 expense. ‘The value 
of an establishment of this sort 1s wel: known to all 
of our readers aud the Lecessity for having clothing 
and other peed os dyeu nd cleaned in an omens and 
artistic manner goes without saying. The 
Establishment hs earned an excelient reputation of 
doing good work at low prices. 


WINDOW SHADIS. 
EMPIRE BRAND. 
BUSINESS STARTED 1810. 


J.C. WEMPLE, 1845. 
INCORPORATED, 1887. 








Our spring fixtures are the best made. 
Use only the best and have your dealer 
supply our Empire Brand. 


JAY C. WEMPLE C0, 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


ee 
A magical beautifier; removes 
ALL blemishes, Wrinkle 
Blackheads, Pumpiles and Le 
Smparting a woneerTs paral 
hant complexion witho' 

of cosmetics. Perfectly harm 
less. 


FH | Price, 50 cents by mall 





fodieated. 


London 
Complexion 
Cloth. 

London Complexion Cloth Compaly 


140 Nasvau St., New York. 
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Joenold, 
Eonstab fe Ko C. 


HOSIERY 


WOOL, SILK, CAMEL'S HAIR, 
Balbriggan, Silk and Wool Mixtures, 


UNDERWEAR. 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 


CELEBRATED 
(ashmere and Merino Shirts and Drawers. 


ladies’ Gentlemen's & Children’s 
Natural Wool, Scarlet Wool, Fancy 


Cashmere and Camel’s Hair, 
MEDIUM AND EXTRA WEIGHT 


Pure Silk Underwear. 
Droadovay LK 19th ét 


NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


POSITIVE AND EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


(the best wearing carpet made.) 


WILTON VELVETS. 


AND 


BODY AND TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 


THE MOST SUPEKB VARIETY EVER ow NAT 
LESS THAN COST O« PRODUCTION 


OiL CLOTHS. 


EXTRA SHEET OIL CL’ one 4 in 4 YARDS WIDE 
AT LOWEST PRICES 
FULL LINE OF LINOLEU i LIGNUMS, ete. 


LACE CURTAINS, 


5/00 PAIRS, A MANU¥* CruaErS puTIRE 

STOCK, EMBRACING AL LL THE vIiFr ERENT VA- 

RIETIES AT LESS THAN IMPORTA T ION PRIC Es. 
Chenille and Turcoman Curtains, 


ALL THE at! gh DESIGNS AMD COLORINGS, 
PUPULAK PRIC 


SUN-FAST ROLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UPHOLSTERING, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


mates AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., 
New Vork. 











= THE 
Armstrong Mfg. Oo. 
242 Canal 8t., N. Y. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Ct 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Celebrated 


Juplex Ventilated 
sARTERS 


PATENT DUPLEX , 
VENTILATED GARTER 








EBY FARMSTRONG 
= AKMLETS. 








Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 
and also on the clasp of every Garter. 
Sample pair sent on receipt of 25c. by 


The ARMSTRONG MFG. . Oy Bridgeport, Conn. 





BLANKETS. 


4,000 Pairs White Blankets 
camagung een 


brand Llane asaorta makes, 
ods and largest sizes at Bost lL AR P nit Key _ 
All goods ouestiy represented, and satisfaction 
Quality and price guaranteed. 


H, P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANALST.,NEW YORK. 





Ridleys’ 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


Covering Entire Block, 
ALLEN TO ORCHARD ST. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ CLOAKS. 
Suits, Wraps, Jackets, 
Long Garments. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT EVER SHOWN 
ALL STYLES AND MATERIALS. 

Ladies’ Tailor-Made Long JACKETS and TOP- 
COATS, allthe new colors. 

English Seal-Plush JACKETS, WRAPS and NEW- 
MARKETS. 

English WALKING COATS, Tatlor-Made, imported 
diagonals and beavers, $6.90; worth $10 00. 

The Normandy Long WRAP, adapted for large 
sizes, tine mixed cloth, stripes and plaids, $18.0; 
worth $25.00. 

Seal Plush COATS, 40 inches tong, satin lined, seal 
ornaments, $16.00. 

Imported Matelesse WRAPS,silk lined, cord fringe, 
at $16.75. 

Misses’ Tailor-Made Good Cloth CLUAKS. full 
skirts, cape and belt, ages 4 to8 years, $3.75, and 10 to 
13 yeurs at $4.9. 

Misses’ goud, heavy Cloth NEWMARKETS, full 
back and conble breast, ages 12 to 18 years, $4.90. 

Misses’ fine Tailor-Made loag TOP COATS, Direc- 
toire, revers with applique, also veivet sleeves, 
$12.00, $15.00 and $18.75. 


SEAL SKINS. 


Fine Alaska Seal NEWMARKETS, 54, 35, 56,57 and 
58 inches long, at $225.(0, $245.00, $265.00, $295.00 to 
$250 00. 

fine Alaska Seal JACKETS, $75.00, $85.00, $95.00, 
$115.00 and $125.00. 


Fur Shoulder Capes. 


Fine Mink Shoulder CAPES, $15.00, $18.00 and 
25.00. 

Fine Black Marten Shoulder CAPES, $20.00, $25.00 
and $35.00. 

Fine Black Monkey Shoulder CAPES. $18.00, $20.00 
and $25.00. 

Fine Biack Persian Shoulder CAPES, $15.(0, $20.(0 
and $25.0. 

Fine Black Astrachan Shoulder CAPES, $7.00, $9.09, 
$10.00 and $12.00. 

Fine Black Coney Shoulder CAPES, $3.50, $4.50 and 
$6.00, 

Fine Black Russian Hare Shoulder CAPES, $2.25, 
$5.50 and $4.50. 








MUFFS, BOAS, ROBLS, RUGS, FURS, TRIM- 
MINGS, SEAL CAPS, GLOVES, ETc. 


DRESS GOODS. 


40-inch Serge Silk border, Side Bund SUITING, 
complete line, desirable colorings, 48c. jard; good 
value at 75c. 

CLOTH PLAIDS, 14 yards wide, large variety, 7c. 
yard; elsewhere, $i 00. 

All-Wool Double-Width Plaid CHEVIOTS, 28c.; 
worth Svc. 

Black and White PLAID and STRIPES for second 
mourning. 45 inches wide, in 20 different patterns, 
4Sc. yard; excellent value. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


42-inch Black English HENRIETTA, 28c. yd. 

36-inch Black, all-wooi IMPERIAL SERGES, 39c. 
ya. 

38-inch Biack Mohair SICILLIAN, 29c. yd.; worth 
£0c. 

Biack Silk Warp HENRIELTAS, %c. yd.; worth 
$1.50. 


MAIL OKDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 314, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street, 
§6 10.68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N.Y. 


How to Clothe the Children. 


BEST&CO 











The Outfitting cf 


BOYS, CIRLS AND BABIES 


Being our Exclusive Specialty, we can and do 
offer Greater Advantages than establishments 
where Children’s Clothing is merely a department. 





We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they 
were inthe store. Catalogues furnished. 


O'NEILL’S 


GTH AVE, 20TH TO 21ST ST. 


SPECTALS. 
OUR LACE DEPARTMENT 


WILL OFFER SOME EXTRA GOOD 
VALUES THIS WEEK. 


One lot of Real Duchess 
Handkerchiefs, with neat 


narrow border, 


45c.; reduced from 79c. 


One lot of Real Duchess 


Handkerchiefs, 


55c.; reduced from $1.00. 


A large consignment of 
Ladies’ Linen Embroidered 


Handkerchiefs, 


19c. to $1.25; 


very desirable, and fully 


one-third less than regular 


prices. 


UMBRELLAS. 


500 26-inch “‘Gloria’’ Um- 
brellas,with paragon frames 
and neat metal handles, 

97¢c.;5 
same goods sold regularly at 
$1.25. 





100 dozen Drapery Scarfs, 


in choice Persian and 


Roman effects, at 


25c. each. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


BRASS AND STEEL FIRE SETS, 
ANDIRONS, FIRE SCREENS, AND 
FENDERS, COAL HODS, WOOD 
HOLDERS; HEARTH BROOMS 
AND BELLOWS ; AFTERNOON 
TEA KETTLES; COFFEE 
MACHINES, 
&c., &e. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card, the name and address to which he 
would tike the paper sent, 














60 and 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


CARPETS 


AND 


UPHOLSTERY. 


CARPET SPECIALTIES. 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AND INGRAIN. 
We offer these moderate priced carpets, 
with elegant borders to match, with all 
the artistic designs and colorings of the 
most expensive grades. 

MOQUETTES. These carpets have all 
the style and soft coloring of the expen- 
sive Axminsters, but are far less costly. 
Those desiring arich parlor or library 
carpet at a moderate price, should ex- 
amine our Moquettes. 

HIGH ART CARPETS. Wilton and 
Axminsters in whole carpets and breadth 
goods. 

ORIENTAL CARPETS AND RUGS. Our 
Collection is made up entirely of selected 
Rugs and is the finest in the world, 

We invite an inspection from those who 
would secure beautiful specimens. 

Our prices are less than those usually 
realized at auctions. 


UPHOLSTERY SPECIALTIES. 
We devote the whole of our second floor 
to the largest stock of DRAPERIES in 
the United States, including examples 
from the most noted looms of the world. 
All FABRICS used for Curtains, Por- 
tieres, Furniture Covering and Wall 
Decoration in every style. Persons of 
good taste and moderate means will find 
a large and varied stock, especially ar- 
ranged to meet their requirements, 
LACE CURTAINS. Several rooms are de- 
voted to the display of our Lace Curtains, 
in which all Styles are represented. 
en ee _. ARTISTIC—DURA- 
= ee _| ~BLE—SANITARY. 
YW fy yl v| Soft to walk on as 
} a carpet. 

Easy to wash asa 
tiled floor. 

Warm to the feet 
in Winter. 

Cool and cleanly 
in summer. 

Noiseless. 

Price moderate. 

THE NAIRN LINOLEUM is conceded to 
be the most perfect of all waterproot 
floor coverings now on the market and 
made from 2 to 4 yards wide. 
OIL CLOTH.—Our stock of Oil Cloth is 
well seasoned and durable, with the 
latest cvlor decoration and designs, in 
the usual grades of quality. 


W.& J, SLOANE 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


33 and 35 East 18th Street, 
N EW YORK. 























GANT RELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings, 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 


sit ETE OUTRITS. e 
Engravers’ ¥ Machinists’ 
East cor. Fulten and Dutch Streets, MN. ¥, 
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Susurance. 


A SAMPLE OF MISLEADING 
STATEMENT. 


‘Certain classes of insurance appear to 
be carried on under conditions which ex- 
empt them from competition to an unusual 
degree. Ordinarily it is supposed that if a 
business is unduly profitable, floating cap- 
ital seeking investment will speedily flow 
into this extraordinarily gainful occupa- 
tion to an extent sufficient to reduce the 
profits to what would be termed a reason- 
able average. This does not, however, ap- 
pear to be the case with several classes of 
insurance. For example, one of the boiler 
insurance companies received Jast year more 
than $600,000 in premiums, and paid out 
only about $40,000 in losses; that is, the loss 
incurred to premiums received was only a 
little over 7 per cent., which would appar- 
ently indicate an extraordinarily high 
charge for the protection afforded. The 
per centage of loss to premium receipts of 
some of the so-called fidelity companies has 
been extraordinarily small, so much so that 
one would suppose there would be a rush of 
capital into this form of business, and a con- 
sequent reduction in the rates of premium. 
Yet this does not seem to have been the 
case. An extraordinary instance of profits 
is found in the operations of the title insur- 
ance companies doing business in Australia 
and New Zealand. In these colonies titles 
have been insured toa greater or less degree 
for twenty-two years. During that time 
the title companies have received in pre- 
miums upward of $900,000, and have paid 
out in losses about $12,500, or only a little 
over 1 per cent. of the premium receipts. 
Here, again, is an instance where the dis- 
proportion of premium to loss is so great 
that logically the correction of competition 
should long before this have set in.”’ 





Probably the average reader, who rarely 
or never thinks about insurance except 
when he has occasion to pay a premium 
or present a claim yet supposes he has a 
good understanding of its nature, accepts 
such paragraphs as this (which appeared 
in the editorial columns of the Boston 
Herald) as being entirely clear and con- 
clusive. What could be plainer than 
such a demonstration of the greed and 
profits of insurance companies, and per- 
haps many who glanced over the para- 
graph were confirmed by it in their hos- 
tility to insurance monopoly, in their 
half-conviction that it is right (or not 
more than half-wrong) to get the better 
of an insurance company when one can, 
and in their feeling that further and 
tighter statutory restrictions are desirable, 
Yet such misleading talk as this in the 
newspapers is largely responsible for the 
general misunderstanding of the subject 
of insurance, 

The extract has one drawback. The 
writer—supposing him to be honest—did 
not understand the subject he undertook 
todiscuss. He illustrates anew how much 
more mischievous a part of the trnth may 
be than u complete falsehood. If one 
should read that A had killed B, therefore 
A ought to be hanged for murder, he 
would be pretty sure to say: ‘‘ Not so fast; 
granting the killing to be a fact, we must 
see whether the whole has been told be- 
fore we condemn A, for he may have 
acted in self-defense.” But when one 
reads that an insurance company has 
taken in $600,000 for premiums and has 
paid only $40,000 for losses, he is apt to 
jump without a question to the conclu- 
sion that the rates are positively out- 
rageous. 

It is quite true that the Hartford Steam 
Boiler (which is the one referred to) did 
take in and pay out about as stated; but 
there is something to be added to the 
story, and let us see what that is: 


Premiums in 1888................ .. $614,567 
Interest and other receipts........ 57,781 
| : .-. $672,148 
PIO cocccccsocse sevveves $40,811 
SE . $651,327 


Not exactly. To the expenditures for 
losses are to be added $144,236 for getting 
the business (equivalent to about 2} per 
cent. on the $62,211,702 risks written dur- 
ing the year), $169,385 inspection expenses 
and $123,989 for salaries, taxes, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

If the editorial writer had not been 
making copy ‘‘ against” time and space, 
or else had not been quite so eager to 


please the public and show hisown acute- 
ness by making a point against insurance, 
he would have avoided the blunder of as- 
suming that this is an exception to the 
rule that capital rushes after safe protits 
and of accounting for it by an assumption 
that there are some conditions (the char- 
acter of which he did not even hint), 
‘‘which exempt them from competition 
to an unusual degree.” On the contrary, 
he would have suspected—just as an 
arithmetician suspects, when his calcula- 
tions bring himto some very astonishing 
conclusion—that there is an error some- 
where. 

The explanation in this case is that the 
company spent $40,811 for losses and 
$169.385 to prevent losses. If the critic 
had noted that the company’s full title is 
‘*Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company,” he might have bethought him- 
self that he had omitted something. How 
much better it is to pay for preventing 
destruction of property and loss of lite 
than to try to cure themis evident. Sup- 
pose the like were applied to fire insur- 
ance and that instead of paying say 50 
per cent. of premium for losses we were 
to pay 8 per cent. for losses and 25 per 
cent. for prevention ? 

The American Surety Company, upon 
premiums of $341,536 in 1888, paid in 
losses $78.544 (23 per cent.) and in miscel- 
laneous expenses $57,412 (16 per cent.) a 
large part of these expenses being em- 
ployed in prevention; dividends paid were 
only 6 per cent. The Massachusetts Title 
Insurance Company received $52,286 in 
1888, escaped without any losses, but con- 
sumed $52,149 in all expenses of manage- 
ment, and paid no dividend. From Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand we have no infor- 
mation at hand, but whoever believes 
that there is not a substantial reason why 
‘** the connection of competition” has not 
long ago set in is either very credulous or 
very ignorant. If there is any really fine 
thing discovered in any quarter of the 
world and in any field of business, capital 
quickly rushes for it, unless it is protected 
by some effectual barrier. - 

It is always well to beware of broad and 
sweeping conclusions, especially when 
they are of a striking or very extraordi- 
nary character. The ‘‘ reason” is apt to 
be that there 1s some mistake in the proc- 
ess from which the conclusion is drawn. 


_ 


LOCAL BOARDS. 


INSURANCE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

YOUR insurance ** Backbone” article of 
October 2d, with extracts and comments 
on the address of Secretary Cunningham, 
of the Glen’s Falls Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has many good poiats of interest to 
insurers. The Secretary says of local 
boards: 





‘*When a town without any local board is 
getting its insurance, of the very best 
quality, at decidedly less rates than another 
town near by where a local board exists, 
the public must be expected to infer that 
the difference in rates does not come from 
avy difference in character of risks but that 
the local board is the trouble and therefore 
it is a good thing to get rid of such ao arbi- 
trary and unreasonable contrivance.” 

Commenting further on, the Secretary 
well says: 

‘*Property-owners will get their educa- 
tional impressions of insurance from what 
they observe of insurance practice rather 
than from what they hear of insurance 
theory, and that they will accept and try 
to secure all the advantages insurance will 
give them instead of investigating the rea- 
sons why they Ought not to be given.”’ 


The ‘‘educational impressions” the 
country public are getting from * local 
boards” confirm all that Secretary Cun- 
ningham says about this arbitrary and 
‘unreasonable contrivance.” A ‘ local 
board ” is understood to be an association 
of insurance agents in one central village 
in each county in the State to fix the 
rates of insurance in such county, and 
that no rate is fixed except by the approv- 
al of such board. The fact is, this is a 
mere sham and pretense. The board that 
fixes rates is composed of special agents 
acting with a local board, but outnum- 
bering them, so these specials actually 
fix the ‘* board rates ” for such locality, 





generally against the protest of the local 





boards. Thisis done at an annual meeting. 
But new rates and changes are made dur- 
ing the entire year without consulting the 
local boards, and printed circulars are 
constantly issued from the central office 
signed, ‘* Rate approved by the local 
board,” when in point of fact, the first 
notice the local board has of such new or 
changed rates is the reception of the 
printed circular of rates. 

Secretary Cunningham speaks of a 
town without a local board getting insur- 
ance cheaper than a town with such a 
board and properly adds, ‘‘ that the pub- 
lic will infer that the difference in rates 
does not come from any difference in 
character of risks but that the local board 
is the trouble.” But what does the public 
infer when it knows that these ‘‘ board 
rates ” on exactly the same class of risks 
are different in adjoining counties? To 
illustrate. Here are samples taken from 
the printed books of rates for the year 
1889: Cheese Factories, St. Lawrence 
County, $1.50. Herkimer County, $1.25. 
Farm dwellings, St. Lawrence County, 
$1.00. Farm dwellings, Herkimer County, 
.75, These are samples of what exists 
in all the country districts of New York 
State, and this is not confined alone to 
these two classes of property. 

These ‘‘local boards,” as constituted, 
have done and are doing insurance com- 
panies a vast amount of injury, in that 
they are giving ‘‘ property-owners educa- 
tional impressions” very prejudicial to in- 
surance companies. The ‘‘ rating” and 
“stamp,” agent system will illustrate. 
A local or town board has a stamp agent. 
No policy can be issued by any agent in 
the county except at board rates, and in 
order to force the local agents to keep the 
board rates, every policy issued by them 
must be stamped ‘‘approved” by the 
stamp agent, and if a policy is sent to the 
companies without his approval it is 
promptly returned to the agent. This 
stamp-agent system is very odious to 
every honorable insurance agent, being 
simply a spy system over his business. 
As Secretary Cunningham well says: “It 
allows no discrimination, consistency in 
rates, risks, forms of contract,” etc., and 
the insurance agentis driven to seek com- 
panies outside of the board—often with 
‘* wild-cat” companies—all of which has 
to be explained to the insured, thus caus- 
ing distrust and suspicion where there 
should be mutual respect and confidence. 

This stamp spy system is also very ob- 
noxious to the insurer because it reveals 
his private business. A large part of real 
estate is encumbered with mortgages, 
policies of insurance being required as 
collateral. All this must pass under the 
review of the stamp agent. A real estate 
sale, when the utmost secrecy may be de- 
sirable for a time, is revealed tothe stamp 
agent in the insurance policies. He may 
be the very party above all others that 
ought not to know of the transaction, yet 
the knowledge comes to him unsought, as 
a part of this objectionable system. But 
there is no remedy except in insuring in 
some foreign company, which, in turn, 
may not be acceptable to the mortgagee 
interested because not being indorsed by 
the town board and stamp agent. 

These are not imaginary cases, but have, 
to the writer’s knowledge, happened re- 

peatedly within the pastyear. The reme- 
dy is plainly indicated by Secretary Cun- 
ningbam in abolishing these local boards, 
particularly the stamp agent spy system. 
PRO BoNo PUBLICO. 


_— 
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A CIRCULAR SAW, AND A 
MORAL. 


ANOTHER case in the actual workings 
of accidental insurance which may as 
well be added to those already comment- 
ed upon, because it is illustrative of a 
principle. A Mr. Knapp, who described 
his occupation as that of *‘a retired gen- 
tleman” and was insured as such, hada 
fancy for amusing himself with mechan- 
ical pursuits in an amateur way, and, 
while in a wagon-shop in which he was 
pecuniarily interested, he went to oper- 
ating a circular saw; during this tempo- 
rary occupation (disrespectfully charac- 
terized as ‘‘ monkeying’’) the stick he was 
sawing was thrown violently by the saw, 








—————_— 
and in consequence of this Mr, 
carried his hand in a sling for several 
months. He requested the organization 
which had issued his policy to pay dam. 
ages, but its managers were unable to 
view the matter in that light, and ref 
whereupon Mr. Knapp sought arbitration 
before a court. Two questions were pre- 
sented : whether he was suffering under 
a total disability, such as to prevent his 
attending to his regular occupation; next, 
whether his injury was received while at. 
tending tothat occupation. The first ques- 
tion was speedily answered in the nega- 
tive, the court holding that he could sti] 
cut off coupons, give instructions, receive 
company and have a generally comforta- 
ble time, altho he carried his arm in a 
sling. As to the other, the court held as 
promptly that Mr. Knapp was not ocen- 
pied as a retired gentleman when he re. 
ceived his injury. 

A hasty way may be to say that the 
company made a fuss about a trifle, buta 
little reflection must show that the com- 
pany (which may have been an agsegs- 
ment society, for all we know) was en- 
tirely right. If Mr. Kaapp had been hurt 
while driving a horse, it might be a hair- 
splitting refinement to plead that the ani- 
mal was “ skittish,” and that gentlemen 
must exercise more care to avoid med- 
dling with ill-tempered and dangerous 
horses; but running circular saws is not 
one of the occupations ordinarily under- 
stood to be followed by retired gentlemen, 
The matter is the simplest one of contract, 
Mr. Knapp could have been insured 
against accidents from circular saws and 
the like by paying the appropriate price; 
but he paid only the price for preferred 
risks, and then voluntarily exposed him- 
self toa special risk. This is as if a law- 
yer, insured as such, should become a 
brakesman on a freight train and should 
expect his policy to remain good; or as if 
a man should convert his building, in- 
sured as a dwelling, into a varnish fac- 
tory. 


A CORRECTION. 


Havinea learned to the best of our 
belief that the following paragraph 
printed in our issue of October 10th is 
untrue, we wish in justice to the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association to retract 
the same and to say that we regret 
that it appeared in THE INDEPENDENT. 
We do this entirely of our own volition 
and asa simple matter of right, having 
no wish that anything but the truth 
should appear in our columns, We are 
glad to say that the $10,000 was paid 
within ninety days after the claim was 
filed. 


‘‘The late Charles Hensel had been a 
director and one of the most popular mem- 
bers of the German Liederkranz. He had 
been entreated to join the Mutual Reserve 
Fund on account of his large following and 
the great influence he wielded among his 
fellow-citizens, and he had been loud in bis 
praises of the natural premium system; but 
when he died, E. B. Harper, President, 
found out that he had beena drinking map, 
and offered his widow $2,500 in cash and 
some worthless land bonds in exchange for 
a receipt of $10,000! The poor widow, pros- 
trated with grief, and morally sure that 
her dearly beloved Charles had been free 
from any vice, went to see her friends, and 
there was such a storm of indignation 
aroused as Harper will] not forget very soon. 
The leading German-Americans in New 
York went singly and in a body to Mr 
Harper and threatened to make it hot for 
the Mutual Reserve Fund, and when they 
hinted at exposures in the press, Harper 
called in his hounds and paid the $10,000 in 
full. I have been shown but cannot re 
their names.”’ 





—— 
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1851. 


THE 1889. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptit 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, aa 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED: 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice- 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary, 
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Q*MoBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. STATEMENT MARINE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve! 
ton, Io et ea and STOCKS, Brat 


taken re. SAFE KEEPI) 3 EON 

special, DOUARANTY. & E ST RATES. 

LT DOORS UARDED 1 > My YALE AND 

HALL TIME 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 

BURGLAR-PROOF V VAULTS at prices varying from 

15 to $i5,, according to size. An ¢ extra size for corpora- 

ee on kers; also desirable Safes in upper 

vaults for 81 si. peoeeen < and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
for 5a 


fe POSITS Or MONEY RECEIVED ON 


IN 
[INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
ee ECON A pwonstea 
LDY acts as - 
qahvand GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
TOTES ‘3s TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
tions, and Individuals. 

L TRUST FUNDS and NY RSTRENTS are kept 

: aftional securit mine c T-- hes a . nT 
trust cap 1 of $1 1,000,000, primarily y bes a Special 


its trust eb 
WILLS ae FOR AND SAFELY KEPT 
WITHOUT ae eer. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Presi 

JOHN B. GEST, Ls eeahememeee a * charge of 
the ¢ Trust Departmen 

ROBERT. ER: Treas. and Sec. 

CHARLES ae Assistant Treasurer. 

k. L. WRIGHT, Jr., ‘Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


one 





Stephen + Caldwell, John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward T. steel, 
Thomas Drake, 


Thomas McKean, 
William H. derrick, C. A. Griscom, 
John ©. Bullitt. 


A Death Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 


PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHUIA, 








| ere sesee 2,907,432 64 


Insurance in Force........ 64,000,000 00 





In form ef Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York, 

Cash Capital........... 

Assets July Ist, 1889... 


$200,000 in United States Government bonds de- 
posited with the Insurance Department of the State 
£ New York for the protection of all the policy-hold- 


Wa. M. RICHARDS, Pres't. ROBT. J. HTLLAS, Sec 
Gx. ¥. SEWARD, V.-Pres’t EDW.L.SBAW AsstSec’ y 








Bonds Suvatahed for officers and employés of Rail- 
roads, Express, lelegraph and Transportation Com- 

=. Banks, — Institutions, Corporations and 

jemercial Firm - 

e€ guarantee of this company is accepted by the 
courts of New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Californi:, 
Gemgectiont. Pennsylvunia, Ma ne, Wisconsin, klori- 
i Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire and the States generally. 
DIRECTORS: 

GEO. S.COE, Pres. Ameri-JOHN L. RIKER, of J. L 

can Exchange Nat'l B’k, & D.S. Riker 
JS.T.STRA AHAN,Pres. WM. S. MALE, Pres. At- 

Atlantic Dock ¢ mt) 
ALEX. E. 
W. Ry. 

Ot of 

llace. 
S MAXWELL, 
', Pres. of pres, Centre! R.R. of N.J. 
mmissionersot Emig" nwM. =. HICHARDS, Pres. 


J.D. VERMILYE&, Pres.GEO SEWAKD, Vice- 
Merchants’ Nat’! Bank. President. 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thiscompany policy- 
holders have theadvan- 


on -4 over ._ Sese A! all 

on- 
foricitaple « aie) en sto 
keep their vide les in 
force. 


See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 








SPECIMEN COPIES 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
Who weuld like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 

the name and address to which he 





“ Would like the paper sent, 


Total Assets .... « 


Increase im Assets... ........ cssseceers os shVieisibbbs Jive covecksudaskabiasan . 
Surplus at four per Cent... 2.2.2... cee cece eee ececeeecences soeneee 


Paid Policy-Holders. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 









coerce es sees eeeeeene eer reer reer re cere ee eee ees 





$126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 63 
$7,940,063 63 


Increase in Surplus...................--++ 1,645,622 11 
on ID 5 ois With oi oi o's 0:6 000 00 ndeds wear conncoeesvescecceeses sy 158,369 
crease during year 17,426 
Policies th a eee Ee ee ee ee 32,606 
Increase during year ; 10,301 
RE rar re $103,214,261 32 
crease during OE ee Sonebeanemeninniasbnoniorenn $33,756,792 95 
DE  cnccnces 0c. ecdccccccccccscesccesces escenewesaignenaees $qneneesnaes<e . $482,125,184 36 
Increase during year....... weeesdsesssce eecbdscdeccscesvecnsics ei okee wauiekeele 854,496,251 85 
Receipts Troan all GOUFCOS. ........22. ese cp cccccscccce cocccee ercccvccccetecsoceee $26,215,932 52 
Hmerense G@Urimg YOar. ............02.  cecceee cc cccrcccccccccccsccccsscsoseses $3, 0 06 


14,787,550 22 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Bonds and Mo 


Real Estate and Loans on collateral........... i A GE PENT BE 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest.................... 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc......... 





126,082,153 56 





1 have earefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATKRHOUSR, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 


Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed Outstanding Surplus. 
See eoccce 034,681,420... ... « ooo $851, 789,285... 20000 --G4, 048,771 
BEB. cccccccsccccs GABE IR. 0<0 . 368,981,441............ 5,012,634 
ere Sn .. 303,809,203............ 5,643,568 
| ee | lll ee 
TODD, conccn, cnccce, Slices ésn0000s SEER sesescences EET 


New YORK, January 234, 1889. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 


Lvcive ROBINSON, 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, 


(3 SORGE 5S. COE, 





Lewis MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
HenRY W. SMITH, 

ROBERT OLYPHANT, 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 


Rurus W. PecKHAM, 
J. HOBART HERRICK, 


RY H. Roce 


HEN RS, 
5. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, eo. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 


KODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM Ba aoe 
PR«STON B. PLUMB. 
WILLIAM D. iisebon. N 


eee see+$15,040,879 23 





DUDLEY OLco TT, 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULISN T. DAVIES, 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS 
ISAAC F. LLOYD..........- 


WILLIAM J. EASTON........ 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


we . P. DIXON, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, ROSERT A. GRANNTSS, 
NICHOLAS C. MILLER, 





eocccccecsccesoess . Secretary. 
ietpacens Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM 4. C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. 





Minimum Cost 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double tne amount of insurance that you can obtain forthe same > 4 from any of the old 


companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level meee insurance on the one 


and, and the insecu 


rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other 





SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’v. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 





STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


on G. BULLOCK, President. 


ASSETS. .... ........ cc eee coceesees $4.804.61 $3 
ATR BILiviEes pacnceseccescosccsce 4.2% 273.939 73 93 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... "$793,045 51 045 51 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
acne by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
5.W.ANDERSON. Gen. Ag’t. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Re Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 





AS , Dec. 31st, ISSN. $19,724,338 45 
{TABI LiTiEe LSS. F : 217,458,348 7 
"$2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate a. 
Annnal Cash distribuiions are paid upon all 
cies 
very policy bee indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald-up insurance values to — the in- 
sured is entitied by the Siassachcetts Statu 
Pamphie's, rates and values for gny age ro on ap- 
plication to the company’s Office, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J0s8. M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8. F.TRULL, Secretary. 
wm. KH. TURNER, Asst. See 





THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1860, (39 YBARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
H, Y, WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY r OF | NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Inorease in Assets. 
Increase in Sv 
Increasein Pittes Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
0. P. FRAGE GH 
WHEE wkiGHt. ‘Aesistant Secretary. 
* WM. T T STANDEN Actuary. 


KXAMINB THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. x is easier on 
ny plan ever 2. offered, and 


this plan 
ES ene ‘@ most liberal and Ce an con- 
seeed | b an 
y 
insur- 


pias, Mrant long felt b 
ar ite it Sls a want long felt by the 


cee no 


COMMERCIAL MUTUAL 


INSURANCE com PANY, 
40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
—_ Jan. Ist, 1889..... ... .. $702,905.26. 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der which losses are payable in London at the Bank- 
ing House of Brown, Shipley & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 


WAINWRIGAT BARDIE, Vice-President. 
HENR . KING, Secretary. 








SEVEATY-NIN’H ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

oom WINE ccntins thceihnakh<apenaenseveimadin’ $500,000 00 
Keserve for re‘nsurance and all other claims),444,497 21 

Surplus over all Liab. lities.............. ss0«. "BONALS Yo 415 In 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist... 1889..... $2 500 0.916 1 | 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY President. 


OFFIUE UF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORE, January 234, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
om the 3iat of December, 1858 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 18u8......... $3,865,166 33 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





JANUATY, 18BB,......c0..005 -ce-esescesesseses 1,388,238 O1 
Total Marine Premiums...............++++: $5,253,404 30 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1888, to 3ist December, 18t8,.... - $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same esahies, 4 

PONE. cccccccccetecésveccscce $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

DODBOB «0000s csccressccesccscece 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

ROEIGD Chirac ecb innnrtscen,bewescansenes 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,.. ow 137492 2 
Cash in Bank,......... aed abedes dovessoctencese 252.512 02 

Amount.......... qaseeenaed $12,167,906 34 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to tae hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1284 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date’ ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday,the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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J.D. JONES. CHa’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE. JAMEs G. DE FOREST: 

. A. RAVEN, ARLES D. LEVERICH 
JAME Ww. DENTON SMITH. 
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JOHN D. JONES, ‘President 
W. H. H. MOOKKE, Vice-President. 
A A. RAVEN, Second Vice-l’resident. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 





Orrices, (NEw YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court aud saons e Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve tor re-insurance....82,502,127 38 
Reserveampletoraliciaims. 295,127 67 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 

BROS CB cccce choccesiccicuess . 1,331,545 97 





Total Assets,J uly 1st, 1 889..85,128,801 02 
This company conducts its,business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREWS 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK 
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EDWARD LANNING, Ass’t Sec’y. 
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Old and Young. 


AN ALIEN GRAVE. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 








HE always hoped the native grass might 
blow 
And field flowers blossom on his quiet 
grave, 
Aud ancient murmuring elms above him 
wave, 
And orchards drift his couch with summer 
snow. 


’T was sweet to think that there his mortal 
frame 
Should sleep with kith and kin, and 
mosses gray 
Blot out the record of his little day, 
And hide the modest letters of his name. 


He died a stranger in a distant land, 
Unwept and unbefriended and alone; 
And here, unmarked by sacred urn or 

stone, 

His dust lies, mingling with an alien strand. 


Sleep, friendless clay, thy final hope denied, 
Nor let thy lonely couch disquiet thee ; 
For thou, who wast the man, art spirit- 


free, - 
And where thou wilt thou mayest now 
abide. 


BURLINGTON, VT, 





THE SHERIFF’S CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES W. CHESNUTY, 





BRANSON County, North Carolina, isin 
a sequestered district of one of the staid- 
est and most conservative States of the 
Union. Society in Branson County is al- 
most primitive in its simplicity. Most of 
the white people own their own farms, 
and even before the War there were no 
very wealthy families to force their 
neighbors, by comparison, into the cate- 
gory of ‘‘ poor whites.” 

To Branson County, as to most rural 
communities in the South, the War is the 
one historical event that overshadows all 
others. It is the era from which all local 
chronicles are dated—births, deaths, mar- 
riages, storms, freshets. No description 
of the life of any Southern community 
would be perfect that failed to emphasize 
the all-pervading influence of the great 
conflict. 

And yet the fierce tide of war that had 
rushed through the cities and along the 
great highways of the country, had, com- 
paratively speaking, but slightly disturbed 
the sluggish current of life in this region 
remote from railroads and navigable 
streams. To the north in Virginia, to the 
west in Tennessee, and all along the sea- 
board the war had raged; but the thunder 
of its cannon had not disturbed the ech- 
oes of Branson County, where the loudest 
sounds heard were the crack of some 
hunter's rifle, the baying of some deep- 
mouthed hound, or the yodel of some 
tuneful Negro on his way through the pine 
forest. To the east, Sherman’s army had 
passed on its march to the sea; but no 
straggling band of ‘‘ bummers”’ had pen- 
etrated the confines of Branson County. 
The war, itis true, had robbed the county 
of the flower of its young manhood; but 
the burden of taxation, the doubt and 
uncertainty of the conflict, and the sting 
of ultimate defeat, had been borne by the 
people with an apathy that robhed mis- 
fortune of half its sharpness. 

The nearest approach to town life af- 
forded by Branson County is found in the 
little village of Troy, the county-seat, a 
hamlet with a population of four or five 

hundred, 

Ten years makes little ditference in the 
appearance of these remote Southern 
towns. If arailroad is built through one 
of them, it infuses some enterprise; the 
social corpse is galvanized by the fresh 
blood of civilization that pulses along the 
farthest ramifications of our great system 
of commercial highways. At the period 
of whichI write, no railroad had come to 
Troy. If a traveler, accustomed to the 
bustling life of cities, could have ridden 
through Troy on a summer day, he might 
easily have fancied himself in a deserted 
village. Around him he would have seen 
weather- beaten houses, innocent of paint, 
the shingled roofs in many instances cov- 
ered witha rich growth of moss, Here 
and there he would have met a raazor- 


the principal thoroughfare; and more 
than once he would probably have had to 
disturb the slumbers of some yellow dog, 
dozing away the hours in the ardent sun- 
shine, and reluctantly yielding up his 
place in the middle of the dusty road. 

On Saturdays the village presented a 
somewhat livelier appearance, and the 
shade-trees around the court-house square 
and along Front Street served as hitching- 
posts for a goodly number of horses and 
mules and stunted oxen, belonging to the 
farmer-folk who had come in to trade at 
the two or three local stores. 

A murder was a rare event in Branson 
County. Every well-informed citizen 
could tell the number of homicides com- 
mitted in the county for fifty years back, 
and whether the slayer, in any given in- 
stance, had escaped, either by flight or ac- 
quittal, or had suffered the penalty of the 
law. So, when it became known in Troy 
early one Friday morning in summer, 
about ten yeurs after the war, that old 
Captain Walker, who had served in Mexi- 
co under Scott, and had left an arm on 
the field of Gettysburg, had been foully 
murdered during the night, there,was 1n- 
tense excitement in the village. Business 
was practically suspended, and the citi- 
zens gathered in little groups to discuss 
the murder, and speculate upon the iden- 
tity of the murderer. It transpired from 
testimony at the coroner’s inquest, held 
during the morning, that a strange mu- 
latto had been seen going in the direction 
of Captain Walker’s house the night be- 
fore,and had been met going away from 
Troy early Friday morning, by a farmer 
on his way to town. Other circumstan- 
ces seemed to connect the stranger with 
the crime. The sheriff organized a posse 
to search for him, and early in. the even- 
ing, when most of the citizens of Troy 
were at supper, the suspected man was 
brought in and lodged in the county 
jail. 

By the following morning the news of 
the capture had spread tothe farthest lim- 
its of the county. A much larger num- 
her of people than usual came to town 
that Saturday—bearded men in straw 
hats and blue homespun shirts, and but- 
ternut trousers of great amplitude of ma- 
terialand vagueaess of outline; women 
in homespun frocks and slat-bonnets, with 
faces as expressionless as the dreary sand- 
hills which gave them a meager suste- 
nance, 

The murder was almost the sole topic 
of conversation. A steady stream of 
curious observers visited the house of 
mourning, and gazed upon the rugged 
face of the old veteran, now stiff and 
cold in death; and more than one eye 
dropped a tear at the remembrance of the 
cheery smile, and the joke—sometimes 
superannuated, generally feeble, but 
always good-natured—with which the 
captain had been wont to greet his ac- 
quaintances, There was a growing sen- 
timent of anger among these stern men, 
toward the murderer who had thus cut 
down their friend, and a strong feeling 
that ordinary justice was too slighta pun- 
ishment for such a crime. 

Toward noon there was an informal 
gathering of citizensin Dan Tyson’s store. 

‘*T hear it ‘lowed that Square Kyahtah’s 
too sick ter hole co’te this evenin’,” said 
one, *‘ an’ that the purlim’nary hearin’ ’ll 
haf ter go over tel nex’ week.” 

A look of disappointment went round 
the crowd. 

‘*Hit’s the durndes’, meanes’ murder 
ever committed in this caounty,” said an- 
other, with moody emphasis. 

‘*T s’pose the Nigger ‘lowed the Cap’n 
had some greenbacks,” observed a third 
speaker. 

‘* The Cap’n,” said another, with an air 
of superior information, ‘‘ has left two 
bairls of Confedrit money, which he 
*spected ’ud be good some day er nuther.” 

This statement gave rise to a discussion 
of the speculative value of Confederate 
money; but in a little while the conversa- 
tion returned to the murder. 

‘* Hangin’ air too good fer the mur- 
derer,” said one; ‘‘ he oughter be burnt, 
stidier bein’ hung.” 





backed hog lazily rooting his way along 


There was an impressive pause at this 
point, during which a jug of moonlight 


‘“*Well,” said a round-shouldered farmer, 
who, in spite of his peaceable expression 
and faded gray eye, was known to have 
been one of the most daring followers of 
a rebel guerilla chieftain, ‘‘ what air yer 
gwine ter do aboutit? Ef you fellers air 
gwine ter sed down an’ let a wuthless Nig- 
ger kill the bes’ white man in Branson, 
an’ not say nuthin’ ner do nuthin’, Ill 
move outen the caounty.” 

This speech gave tone and direction to 
the rest of the conversation. Whether the 
fear of losing the round-shouldered farmer 
operated to bring about the result or not 
is immaterial to this narrative; but, at all 
events, the crowd decided to lynch the 
Negro. They agreed that this was the 
least that couid be done to avenge the 
death of their murdered friend, and that 
it was a becoming way in which to honor 
his memory. They had some vague no- 
tions of the majesty of the law and the 
rights of the citizen, but in the passion of 
the moment these sunk into oblivion; a 
white man had been killed by a Negro. 
‘The Cap’n waz an ole sodger,” said 
one of his friends, solemnly. ‘He'll 
sleep better when he knows that a co’te- 
martial has be’n hilt an’ jestice done.” 

By agreement the lynchers were to 
meet at Tyson’s store at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and pruceed thence to the 
jail, which was situated down the Lum- 
berton Dirt Road (as the old turnpike 
antedating the plank-road was called), 
about half a mile south of the court- 
house. When the’preliminaries of the 
lynching had been arranged, and a com- 
mittee appointed to manage the affair, the 
crowd dispersed, some to go to their din- 
ners, and some to quietly secure recruits 
for the lynching party. 

It was twenty minutes to five o’clock, 
when an excited Negro, panting and per- 
spiring, rushed up to the back door of 
Sheriff Campbell’s dwelling, which stood 
at a little distance from the jail and 
somewhat farther than the latter build- 
ing from the court-house. A turbaned 
colored woman came to the door in re- 
sponse to the Negro’s knock. 

** Hoddy, Sis’ Nance.” 

** Hoddy, Brer Sam,” 

‘* Ts de shurff in,” inquired the Negro. 

‘* Yas, Brer Sam, he’s eatin’ his dinner,”’ 
was the answer. 

‘* Will yer ax ’im ter step ter de do’a 
minute, Sis Nance ?” 

The woman went into the dining-room, 
and a moment later the sheriff came to 
thedoor. He wasa tall, muscular man, 
of a ruddier complexion that is usual 
among Southerners. A pair of keen, 
deep-set gray eyes looked out from 
under bushy eye-brows, and about his 
mouth was a masterful expression, which 
a full beard, once sandy in color, but now 
profusely sprinkled with gray, could not 
entirely conceal. The day was hot; the 
sheriff had discarded his coat and vest, 
and had his white shirt open at the 
throat. 

** What do you want, Sam ?” he inquired 
of the Negro, who stood hat in hand, 
wiping the moisture from his face with a 
ragged shirt-sleeve. 

‘** Shurff, dey gwine ter hang de pris’ner 
w’at’s lock’ up in de jail. Dey’re comin’ 
dis a-way now. I wuz layin’ down on a 
sack er corn down at de sto’, behine a pile 
er flour-bairls, w’en I hearn Doc’ Cain en 
Kunnel Wright talkin’ erbout it. I slip’ 
outen de back do’, en run here as fas’ asI 
could. I hearn you say down ter de sto’ 
once’t dat you wouldn’t let nobody take 
a pris'ner ’way fum you widout walkin’ 
over yo’ dead body, enI thought I’d let 
you know ’fo dey come, so yer could 
pertec’ de pris’ner.” 

The sheriff listened calmly, but his 
face grew firmer, and a determined 
gleam lit up his gray eyes. His frame 
grew more erect, and he unconsciously 
assumed the attitude of a soldier who 

momentarily expects to meet the enemy 
face to face. 

‘* Much obliged, Sam,” he answered. 
**Tll protect the prisoner, Who’s com- 
ing?” 

‘IT dunno who-all is comin’,” replied 
the Negro. ‘* Dere’s Mistah McSwayne, 
en Doc’ Cain, en Maje’ McDonal’, en Kun- 
uel Wright, en a heap er yuthers. I wuz 





whisky went the round of the crowd. 





——= 
em. I spec’ dey mus’ be mos’ here by dig 
time, so I'll git outen de way; fer I doan 
want nobody fer ter think I wuz miy’ 
in dis business.” The Negro glanced ner. 
vously down the road toward the town 
and made a movement as if to go away, 

** Won't you have some dinner first? 
asked the sheriff. 
The Negro louked longingly in at the 
open door, and sniffed the appetizing 
odor of boiled pork and collards, 
‘“*T ain’t got no time fer ter 
Shurff,” he said, ‘ but Sis’ Nance mongh; 
gin me sump’n I could kyar in my hap’ 
en eat on de way.” 3 
A moment later Nancy brought him a 
hugesandwich, consisting of split corp. 
pone, with a thick slice of fat bacon ip. 
serted between the halves, and a couple 
of baked yams. The Negro hastily re. 
placed his ragged hat on his head, 
dropped the yams in the pocket of his 
capacious trousers, and taking the sand- 
wich in his hand, hurried across the road 
and disappeared in the woods beyond, 
The sheriff re-entered the house, and 
put on his coat and hat. He then took 
down a double-barreled shot-gun and 
loaded it with buckshot. Filling the 
chambers of a revolver with fresh car- 
tridges, he slipped it into the pocket of 
the sack-coat which he wore, 
Acomely young woman in a calico 
dress watched these proceedings with 
anxious surprise. 
‘* Where are you goin’, Pa,” she asked, 
She had not heard the conversation with 
the Negro. 
“Tam goin’ over to the jail,” respond- 
ed the sheriff. ‘‘ There’s a mob comin’ 
this way to lynch the Nigger we’ve got 
locked up, But they won’t do it,” he 
addea, with emphasis. 
‘*Oh, Pa! don’t go!” pleaded the girl, 
clinging to his arm; ‘‘ they’ll shoot you if 
you don’t give him up.” 
‘* You never mind me, Polly,” said her 
father, re-assuringly, as he gently un- 
clapsed her hands from hisarm. “I'll 
take care of myself and the prisoner, too, 
There ain’t a man in Branson County that’ 
would shoot me. Besides, I have faced fire 
too often to be scared away from my duty, 
You keep close in the house,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ and if any one disturbs you just 
use the old horse-pistol in the top bureau 
drawer. It’s a little old-fashioned, but it 
did good work a few years ago.” 
The young girl shuddered at this san- 
guinary allusion, but made no further ob- 
jection to her father’s departure. 
The sheriff of Branson was a man far 
above the average of the community in 
wealth, education and social position. 
His had been one of the few families in 
the county that before the war had own- 
ed large estates and numerous slaves. He 
had graduated at the State University at 
Chapel Hill, and had kept up some ac- 
quaintance with current literature and 
advanced thought. He had traveled some 
in his youth, and was looked up to in the 
county as an authority on all subjects 
connected with the outer world. At first 
an ardent supporter of the Union, he had 
opposed the secession movement in his 
native State as long as opposition availed 
to stem the tide of public opinion. Yield- 
ing at last to the force of circumstances,he 
had entered the Confederate service rather 
late in the war, and served with distine 
tion through several campaigns, rising it 
time to the rank of colonel. After the 
war he had tiken the oath of allegiance, 
and had been chosen by the people as the 
most available candidate for the office of 
sheriff, to which he had been elected 
without opposition. He had filled the 
office for several terms, and was univer 
sally popular with his constituents. 

Colonel, or Sheriff Campbell, as he ¥# 
indifferently called, as the military or the 
civil title happened to be most important 
in the opinion of the person addressing 
him, had a high sense of the res 

ity attaching to his oftice. He had swom 

to do his duty faithfully, and he kne# 

what his duty was, as sheriff, perbar 
more clearly than he had apprehended it 
in other passages of his life. It 

therefore, with no uncertainty in re 


and went over to the jail. He had 





so skeered I done furgot mo’d’n half un 





fears for Polly’s safety, 





to his course that he prepared his 
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lis The sheriff had just locked the heavy 
aD front door of the jail behind him when a 
up half-dozen horsemen, followed by a crowd 
r- of men on foot, came round a bend in the 
2, road and drew near the jail. They halted 
Y. in front of the picket fence that sur- 
” rounded the building, while several of 
the committee of arrangements rode on a 
he few rods farther to the sheriff's house. 
ng Qneof them dismounted and rapped on 
the door with his riding-whip. 
7, «Js the sheriff at home?” he inquired. 
zht “No, he has just gone out,” replied 
an’ Polly, who had come to the door. 

“We want the jail keys,” he continued. 
ha “They are not here,” said Poliy. ‘ The 
4 sheriff has them himself.” And then she 
in- added, with assumed indifference, ‘‘ He 
ple js at the jail now.” 

Te The man turned away, and Polly went 
ad, into the front room,.from which she 
his peered anxiously between the slats of the 
nd- n blinds of a window that looked 
vad toward the jail. Meanwhile the messen- 
ger returned to his companions and an- 
and nuunced his discovery. It looked as tho 
Dok the sheriff had got wind of their design 
and and was preparing to resist it. 
the One of them stepped forward and 
par- rapped on the jail door. 
t of «* Well, what is it?’ said the sheriff, 
from within. 
lico “We want to talk to you, Sheriff,” 
rith replied the spokesman. 

There was a little wicket in the door, 
ked, this the sheriff opened, and answered 
vith through it. 

“Allright, boys, talk away. You are 
ond- all strangers to me, and I don’t know 
min’ what business you can have.” The 
got sheriff did not think it necessary to recog- 
” he nize auybody in particular on such an 

occasion; the question of identity some- 
girl, times comes up in the investigation of 
mu if these extra-judicial executions. 

“ We're a committee of citizens and we 
het want to get into the jail.” 
bal “What for? It ain’t much trouble to 
“Til get into jail. Most people are anxious to 
too. keep out.” 
thats The mob was in no humor to appreciate 
i fire a joke, and the sheriff’s witticism fell 
luty. dead upon an unresponsive audience. 

1 a “We want to have a talk with the Nig- 
Just ger that killed Cap’n Walker.” 

ee “You can talk to that Nigger in the 
ut it ecourt-house, when he’s brought out for 

trial. Court will be in session here next 
| San- week, I know what you fellows want; 
 ob- but you can’t get my prisoner to-day. 
Do you want to take the bread out of a 

B far poor man’s mouth? I get seventy-five 
ty in cents a day for keeping this prisoner, and 
tion. he’s the only one in jail. I can’t have my 
leg in family suffer just to please you fellows.” 
Own One or two young men in the crowd 
3. He laughed at the idea of Sheriff Campbell's 
ty at suffering for want of seventy-five cents a 
e ac: day; but they were frowned into silence 
) and by those who stood near them. 

— “Ef yer don’t let us in,” cried a voice, 
in the “we'll bu’s’ the do’ open.” 

rjects * Bu’st away,” answered the sheriff, 
t first raising his voice so that all could hear. 
e had “But I give you fair warning. The first 
n his man that tries it will be filled with buck- 
railed shot. I’m sheriff of this county, and I 
Yield- know my duty, and 1 mean to do it,” 
ces,he “What's the use of kicking, Sheriff,” 
rather argued one of the leaders of the mob. 
— “The Nigger is sure to hang anyhow; he 
ing 2 Tichly deserves it; and we've got to do 
ex the something to teach the Niggers their 
janet, Places, or white people won’t be able to 
as + live in the county.” 

fice “There’s no use talking, boys,” re- 
lected sponded the sheriff. ‘‘1’m a white man 
A the outside, but in this jail I’m sheriff; and if 
iniver this Nigger’s to be hung in this county, I 
Propose to do the hanging. So you fel- 
eo we lows might as well right-about-face, and 
e march back to Troy. You've hada pleas- 
ortass ant trip, and the exercise will be good for 
rene you. You know me. I’ve got powder 
ynsibil and ball, and I’ve faced fire before now, 
sworn With nothing between me and the enemy, 
| kane andI don’t mean to surrender this jail 
er While I’m able to shoot.” Having thus an- 
+ wih Nounced his determination the sheriff 





Closed and fastened the wicket, and 
around for the best position from 

Which to defend the building. 

crowd drew off a little, and the 

conversed together in low tones, 


























The Branson County jail was a small, 
two-story brick building, strongly con- 
structed, with no attempt at architectural 
ornamentation. Each story was divided 
into two large cells by a passage running 
from front torear. A grated iron door 
gave entrance from the passage to each 
of the four cells. The jail seldom had 
many prisoners in it, and the lower win- 
dows had been boarded up. When the 
sheriff had closed the wicket, he ascended 
the steep wooden stair to the upper floor. 
There was no window at the front of the: 
upper passage, and the most available. 
position from which to watch the move- 
ments of the crowd below was the front 
window of the cell occupied by the solitary 
prisoner. 

The sheriff unlocked the door and en-* 
tered the cell, The prisoner was crouched 
in a corner, his yellow face, blanched 
with terror, looked ghastly in the semi- 
darkness of the room. A cold perspira- 
tion had gathered on his forehead, and 
his teeth were chattering with affright. 

‘*For God’s sake, Sheriff,” he mur- 
mured hoarsely, ‘‘ don’t let ’em lynch me; 
I didn’t kill the old man.” 

The sheriff glanced at the cowering 
wretch with a look of mingled contempt 
and loathing. 

**Get up,” he said, sharply. ‘* You will 
probably be hung sooner or later. but it 
will not be to-day, if Ivan helpit. I will 
unlock your fetters, and if I can’t hold 
the jail, you will have to make the best 
fight youcan. If I am shot, I will con- 
sider my responsibility at an end.” 

There were iron fetters on the prisoner’s 
ankles, and handcuffs on his wrist. These 
the sheriff unlocked, and they fell clank- 
ing to the floor. 

** Keep back from the window,” said the 
sheriff. ‘‘They might shoot if they saw 
you.” 

The sheriff drew toward the window a 
pine bench which formed a part of the 
scanty furniture of the cell, and laid his 
revolver upon it. Then he took his gun 
in hand, and took his stand at the side of 
the window where he could with least ex- 
posure of himself watch the movements 
of the crowd below. 

The lynchers had not anticipated any 
determined resistance. Of course they 
had looked for a formal protest, and per- 
haps a sufficient show of opposition to ex- 
cuse the sheriff in the eye of any stickler 
for legal formalities. But they had not 
come prepared to fight a battle, and no 
one of them seemed willing to lead an at- 
tack upon the jail. The leaders of the 
party conferred together with a good deal 
of animated gesticulation, which was vis- 
ible to the sheriff from his outlook, tho 
the distance was too great for him to hear 
what was said. At length one of them 
broke away from the group, and rode 
back to the main body of the lynchers, 
who were restlessly awaiting orders. 

‘“*Well, boys,” said the messenger, 
‘+ we'll have to let it go for the present. 
The sheriff says he’ll shoot, and he’s got 
the drop on us this time, There ain’t any 
of us that want to follow Cap’n Walker 
jest yet. Besides, the sheriff is a good fel- 
low, and we don’t want tohurt’im. But’ 
he added, as if to re-assure the crowd, 
which began to show signs of disappoint- 
ment, ** the Nigger might as well say his 
prayers, for he ain’t got long to live.” 

There was a murmur of dissent from 
the mob, and several voices insisted that 
an attack be made on the jail. But pa- 
cific counsels finally prevailed, and the 
mob sullenly withdrew. 

The sheriff stood at the window until 
they had disappeared around the bend 
in the road. He did not relax his watch- 
fulness when the last one was out of 
sight. Their withdrawal might be a mere 
feint, to be followed by a further attempt. 
So clusely, indeed, was his attention 
drawn to the outside, that he neither saw 
nor heard the prisoner creep stealthily 
across the floor, reach out his hand and 
secure the revolver which lay on the bench 
behind the sheriff, and creep as noiseless- 
ly back to his place inthe corner of the 
room. 

A moment after the last of the lynching 
party had disappeared there was a shot fired 
from the woods across the road; a bullet 





whistled by the window and buried itself 





in the wooden casing a few inches from 
where the sheriff was standing. Quick as 
thought, with the instinct born of a semi- 
guerrilla army experience, he raised his 
gun and fired twice at the point from 
which a faint puff of smoke showed the 
hostile bullet to have been sent. He 
stood a moment watching, and then rested 
his gun against tbe window, and reached 
behind him mechanically for the other 
weapon. It was not on the bench. Asthe 
sheriff realized this fact, he turned his 
head and looked into the muzzle of the 
revolver. 

** Stay where you are, Sheriff,” said the 
prisoner, his eyes glistening, his fave al- 
most ruddy with excitement. 

The sheriff mentally cursed his own 
carelessness for allowing him to be 
caught in such a predicament. He had 
not expected anything of the kind. He 
had relied on the Negro’s cowardice and 
subordination in the presence of an armed 
white man as a matter of course. The 
sheriff was a brave map, but realized that 
the prisoner had him at an immense dis- 
advantage. The two men stood thus for 
a moment, fighting a harmless duel with 
their eyes. 

‘““Well, what do you mean to do?” 
asked the sheriff, with apparent calm- 
ness, 

**To get away, of course,” said the 
prisoner, in a tone which caused the 
sheriff tu look at him more closely, and 
with an involuntary feeling of appreben- 
sion; if the man was not mad, he was in 
a state of mind akin to madness, and 
quite as dangerous. The sheriff felt that 
he must speak the prisoner fair, and 
watch for a chance to turn the tables on 
him. The keen-eyed, desperate man be- 
fore him was a different being altogether 
from the groveling wretch who had 
begged so piteously for life a few min- 
utes before. 

At length the sheriff spoke : 

‘*Is this your gratitude to me for sav- 
ing your life at therisk of myown? If I 
had not done so, you would now be 
swinging from the limb of some neigh- 
boring tree.” 

‘* True,” said the prisoner, “‘ you saved 
my life, but for how long? When you 
came in, you said Court would sit next 
week. When the crowd went away they 
said I had not long to live. It is merely 
a choice of two ropes.” 

‘* While there’s life there’s hope,” re- 
plied the sheriff. He uttered this com- 
monplace mechanically, while his brain 
was busy in trying to think out some way 
ofescape. ‘‘If youare innocent you can 
prove it. 

The mulatto kept his eye upon the 
sheriff. ‘*I didn’t killthe old man,” he 
replied; ‘‘ but Ishall never be able to clear 
myself. I was at his house at nine o’clock. 
Istole from it the coat that was on my 
back when I was taken. I would be con- 
victed, even with a fair trial, unless the 
real murderer were discovered before- 
hand.” 

The sheriff knew this only too well. 
While he was thinking what argument 
next to use, the prisoner continued: 

‘Throw me the keys—no, unlock the 
door.” 

The sheriff stood a moment irresolute. 
The mulatto’s eye glittered ominously. 
The sheriff crossed the room and unlocked 
the door leading into the passage. 

‘*Now go down and unlock the outside 
door.” 

The heart of the sheriff leaped within 
him. Perhaps he might make a dash for 
liberty, and gain the outside. He de- 
seended the narrow stair, the prisoner 
keeping close behind him. 

The sheriff inserted the huge iron key 
into the lock. The rusty bolt yielded 
slowly. It still remained for him to pull 
the door open. 

**Stop!” thundered the mulatto, who 
seemed to divine the sheriff’s purpose. 
‘*Movea muscle, and I’ll blow your brains 
out.” 

The sheriff obeyed; he realized that his 
chance had not yet come. 

** Now keep on that side of the passage, 
and go back up-stairs.” 

Keeping the sheriff in front of him, the 
mulatto followed the other up the stairs. 





The sheriff expected the prisoner to lock 











him into the cell and make his own es- 
cape. He had about come to the conclu- 
sion that the best thing he could do under 
the circumstances was to submit quietly, 
and take his chances of récapturing the 
prisoner after the alarm had been given. 
The sheriff. had faced death more than 
once upon the battle-field. A few min- 
utes before, well armed, and with a brick 
wall between him and them he had dared 
a hundred men to fight; but he felt in- 
stinctively that the desperate man in 
front of him was not to be trifled with, 
and he was too prudent a man to risk his 
life against such heavy odds. He had 
Polly to look after, and there was alimit 
beyond which devotion to duty would be 
quixotic and even foolish. 

‘*T want to get away,” said the prison- 
er, ‘‘and 1 don’t want to be captured; for 
if I am, I know I will be hung on the 
spot. lam afraid,” he added, somewhat 
reflectively, ‘‘ that in order to save my- 
self I shall have to kill you.” 

**Good God!” exclaimed the sheriff, in 
involuntary terror; ‘‘ you would not kill 
the man to whom you owe your own 
life.” 

‘“You speak more truly than you 
know,” replied the mulatto. “I indeed 
owe my life to you.” 

The sheriff started. He was capable of 
surprise, even in that moment of extreme 
peru. *‘Who are you?” he asked, in 
amazement. 

“Tom, Cicely’s son,” returned the 
other. He had closed the door and stood 
talking to the sheriff through the grated 
opening. *‘ Don’t you remember Cicely— 
Cicely, whom you sold, with her child, 
to the speculator on his way to Ala- 
bama?”’ 

The sheriff didremember. He had been 
sorry for it many a time since. It had 
been the old story of debts, mortgages 
and bad crops. He had quarreled with 
the mother.. [he price offered for her and 
her child had been unusually large, and 
he had yielded to the combination of an- 
ger and pecuniary stress. 

‘*Good God!” he gasped, ‘* you would 
not murder your own father?” 

‘* My father?” replied the mulatto. “It 
were well enough for me to claim the re- 
lationship, but it comes with poor grace 
from you to ask anything by reason of it. 
What father’s duty have you ever per- 
formed for me? Did you give me your 
name, or even your protection? Other 
white men gave their colored sons free- 
dom and money, and sent them to the 
free States. You sold me to the rice 
swamps.” 

‘*T at least gave you the life which you 
cling to,” murmured the sheriff, 

‘* Life?” said the prisoner, with a sar- 
castic laugh. ‘* What kind of a life? You 
gave me your own blood, your own fea- 
tures—no man need look at us together 
twice to see that—and you gave me a 
black mother. Poor wretch! She died 
under the lash, because she had enough 
womanhood to call her soul her own. 
You gave me a white man’s spirit, and 
you made me a slave, and crushed it out.” 

‘* But you are free now,” said the sheriff. 
He had not doubted, could not doubt, the 
mulatto’s word. He knew whose pas- 
sions coursed beneath that swarthy skin 
and burned in the black eyes opposite his 
own. He saw in this mulatto what he 
himself might have become had not the 
safeguards of parental restraint and pub- 
lic opinion been thrown around him. 

‘* Free todo what?” replied the mulatto. 
‘* Free in name, but despised and scoraed 
and set aside by the people to whose race 
I belong far more than to that of my 
mother.” 

‘* There are schools,” said the sheriff, 
‘* You have been to school.” He had no- 
ticed that the mulatto spoke more elo- 
quently and used better language than 
most Branson County people. 

‘*T have been to school and dreamed 
when I went that it would work some 
marvelous change in my condition. But 
what did I learn? I Jearned to feel that 
no degree of learning or wisdcm will 
change the color of my skin and that I 
shall always wear what in my own coun- 
try is a badge of degradation. When I 





think about it seriously I do not cure par- 
ticularly for such a life, It is the animal 
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in me, not the man, that flees the gal- 
lows. L[owe you nothing,” he went or, 
‘and I expect nothing of you; and it 
would be no more than justice if I were 
to avenge upon you my mother’s wrongs 
and my own. But still I hate to shoot 
you; I have never yet taken human life— 
for I did not kill the old captain. Will 
you promise to give noalarm and to make 
no attempt to capture me until morning, 
if I do not shoot?” 

So absorbed were the two men in their 
colloquy and their own tumultuous 
thoughts that neither of them had heard 
the door below move upon its hinges. 
Neither of them had heard a light step 
come stealthily up the stair, nor seen a 
slender form creep along the darkening 
passage toward the mulatto, 

The sheriff hesitated. The struggle be- 
tween his love of life and his sense of 
duty was a terrific one. It may seem 
strange that a man who could sell his 
own child into slavery should hesitate at 
such a moment when his life was trem- 
bling inthe balance. But tbe baleful in- 
fluence of human slavery poisoned the 
very fountains of life, and created new 
standards of right. The sheriff was con- 
scientious; his conscience had merely 
been warped by hisenviroument. Let no 
one ask what his answer would have been; 
he was spared the necessity of a decision. 

‘* Stop,” said the mulatto, ** you need 
not promise. I could not trust you if 
you did. It is your life for mine; there 
is but one safe way for me; you must 
die.” 

He raised his arm to fire, when there 
was a flash—a report from the passage 
behind him, His arm fell heavily at his 
side, and the pistol dropped at his feet. 

The sheriff recovered first from his sur- 
prise, and throwing open the door secured 
the fallen weapon. Then seizing the pris- 
ener he thrust him into the cell and locked 
the door upon him; after which he turned 
to Polly, who leaned half-fainting against 
the wall, her hands clasped over her 
heart. 

‘Oh, Pa, Iwas just in time!” she 
cried hysterically, and, wildly sobbing, 
threw herself into her father’s arms. 

‘* | watched until they all went away,” 
she said. ‘*I heard tne shot from the 
woods and I saw you shoot. Then when 
you did not come out I feared sometbing 
had happened, that perhaps you had been 
wounded. I got out the other pistol and 
ran over here. When I found the door 
open, I knew something was wrong, and 
when I heard voices I crept up-stairs, and 
reached the top just in time to hear him 
say he would kiil you. 
row escape !” 

When she had grown somewhat calmer, 
the sheriff left her standing there and 
went back into the cell. Tne prisoner’s 
arm was bleeding from a fiesh wound, 
His bravado had given place to a stony 
apathy. There was no sign in his face of 
fear or disappointment or feeling of any 
kind. The sheriff sent Polly to the house 
for cloth, and bound up the prisoner’s 
wound with a rude skill acquired during 
his army life. 

**[ will have a doctor come and dress 
the wound in the morning,” he said to 
the prisoner. ‘ It will do very well until 
then, if you will keep quiet. If the doc- 
tor asks you how the wound was caused, 
you can say that you were struck by the 
bullet fired from the woods, It would 
do you no good to have it known that 
you were shot while attempting to 
escape.” 

The prisoner uttered no word of thanks 
or apology, but sat in sullen silence. 
When the wounded arm had been ban- 
daged, Polly and her father returned to 
the house. 

TYhe sheriff was in an unusually thougbt- 
ful mood that evening. He put salt in 
his coffee at supper, and poured vinegar 
over his pancakes. To many of Polly’s 
questions he returned random answers 
When he had gone to bed he lay awake 
for several hours, 

In the silent watches of the night, when 
he was alone with God, there came into 
his mind a flood of unaccustomed 
thoughts. An hour or two before, stand- 
ing face to face with death, he had expe- 
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drowning men are said to feel—akind of 
clarifying of the moral faculty, in which 
the veil of the flesh, with its obscuring 
passions and prejudices, is pushed aside 
fora moment, and all the acts of one’s 
life stand out, in the clear light of truth, 
in their correct proportions and relations 
—a state of mind in which one sees him- 
self as God may be supposed to see him. 
In the reaction following his rescue, this 
feeling had given place for a time to far 
different emotions. But now, in the si- 
ler.ce of midnight, something of this 
clearness of spirit returned to the sheriff, 
He saw that he had owed some duty to 
thisson of his—that neither law nor cus- 
tom could destroy a responsibility inher- 
ent in the nature of mankind. He could 
not thus, in the eyes of God at least, shake 
off the consequences of his sin. Had he 
never sinned, this wayward spirit would 
never have come back from the vanished 
past to haunt him. And as he thought, 
his anger against the mulatto died away, 
and in 1ts place there sprang up a great, 
an ineffable pity. The hand of parental 
authority might have restrained the pas- 
sions he had seen burning in the prisoner’s 
eyes when the desperate man spoke the 
words which had seemed to doom his 
father to death. The sheriff felt that he 
might have saved this fiery spirit from the 
slough of slavery; that he might have 
sent him to the free North, and given him 
there, or in some other land, an opportu- 
nity to turn to usefulness and honorable 
pursuits the talents that had run to crime, 
perhaps to madness; he might, still less, 
have given this son of his the poor simu- 
lacruim of liberty which men of his caste 
could possess in a slave-holding commu- 
nity; or least of all, but still something, 
he might have kept the boy on the planta- 
tion, where the burdens of slavery would 
have fallen lightly upon him. 

The sheriff recalled his own youth. He 
had inherited an honored name to keep 
untarnished; he had had a future to make; 
the picture of a fair young bride had beck- 
oned him on to happiness. The poor wretch 
now stretched upon a pallet of straw be- 
tween the brick walls of the jail had had 
none of these things—no name, no father, 
no mother—in the true meaning of moth- 
erhood—and until the past few years no 
possible future, and then one vague and 
shadowy in its outline, and dependent for 
form and substance upon the slow solu- 
tion of a problem in which there were 
inany unknown quantities, 

From what he might havedone to what 
he might yet do was an easy transition 
for the awakened conscience of the sher- 
iff. It occurred to him, purely as a hy- 
pothesis, that he might permit his pris- 
oner to escape: but his oath of office, his 
duty as sheriff, stood in the way of such 
a course, and the sheriff dismissed the 
idea from his mind, But he could inves- 
tigate the circumstances of the murder, 
and move Heaven and earth to discover 
the real criminal, for he no longer 
doub:ed the prisoner’s innocence; he 
could employ counsel for the accused, 
and perhaps influence public opinion in 
his favor. An acquittal once secured, 
some plan could be devised by which the 
sheriff might in some. degree atone for 
his neglect of what he now clearly per- 
ceived to havebeenaduty. — 

When the sheriff had reached this con- 
clusion he fell into an unquiet slumber, 
from which he awoke late the next 
morning. 

He went over to the jail before break- 
fast and found the prisoner lying on his 
pallet; his face turned to the wali: he did 
not move when the sheriff rattled the 
door, 

** Good-morning,” said the latter, in a 
tone intended to waken the prisoner. 

There was no response. The sheriff 
looked more keenly at the recumbent fig- 
ure; there was an unnatural rigidity 
about its attitude. 

He hastily unlocked the door and, en- 
tering the cell, bent over the prostrate 
form, There was no sound of breathing; 
he turned the body over, it was cold and 
stiff. The prisoner had torn the bandage 
from his wound and bled to death during 
the night. He had evidently been dead 
several hours. 
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rienced a sensation similar to that which 
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THE FOUR WINDS. 
BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 


In winter, when the wind I hear 

I know the clouds will disappear ; 
For ’tis the wind who sweeps the sky 
And piles the snow in ridges high. 


In spring, when stirs the wind I know 
That soon the crocus buds will show; 
For ’tis the wind who bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 


In summer, when it softly blows 
Soon red I know will be the rose: 
For ’tis the wind to her who speaks, 
And brings the blushes to her cheeks. 


In autumn, when the wind is up, 

I know the acorn’s out its cup; 

For ’tis the wind who takes it out 

And plants an oak somewhere about. 
New YOrK Cirx. 


WHAT THE ROSES SAID. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD, 











A WAN little maiden lay with closed 
eyes upon her pillows in the sick-room; 
all was very still, and the roses in the 
vase by the bedside had it quite to them- 
selves. 

** You are crowding me very uncom- 
fortably,” said a great, glowing red rose, 
spreading out its rich petals with a gush 
of impatient fragrance. ‘* You are rub- 
bing all the velvet off my dress!” 

‘Oh, please pardon me,” begged the 
little pale rose, that had pressed so near, 
shrinking humbly back as it spoke amid 
its leaves. ‘I only put up my lips to kiss 
that pretty sunbeam. I love sunbeams.” 

‘Tt is not worch while blooming to 
kiss such a pallid little beam as that!” re- 
turned the red rose, contemptuously. ‘I 
wouldn't so much as turn my cheek to 
meet it. Ah,there is no sun here like 
one that IT have known! Such a fiery, 
glorious sun, shining hour after hour up 
there in the empty blue sky all for my 
sake, and throwing down passionate gold- 
en kisses to me that set the green leaves 
of the trees all a-tremble with envy as 
they fell athwart the branches! Never 
had rose such a lover before.” 

‘* Oh, tell me, tell me!” cried the little 
pale rose, lifting its sweet head, eagerly. 
‘*I never had a lover yet, tho many a 
zephyr has told me that I am fair, and a 
great butterfly once brushed me caress- 
ingly with its wing.” 

** Butterflies and zephyrs. Inconstancy 
and deceit,” answered the red rose, crush- 
ingly. 

‘** Do not say that!” pleaded a fair white 
rose, turning upits passionless holy face. 
‘** All zephyrs do not deceive.” 

** You do well to say so indeed!” ex- 
claimed the red rose. ‘‘ Pray was it not 
a zepbyr whostole your perfume from you 
one fine day, and has he ever brought it 
back ?” 

‘* Ah nay, nay,” said the white rose, 
meekly. ‘* He did not steal it. I gave it 
him. It is his therefore to do with it 
what he will. He did but ask me for a 
breath of my fragrance that he might 
bear it with him to gladden a far-off 
flowerless spot, and I opened my heart 
frankly and poured out its whole treas- 
ure unstinted into his hand.” 

**And you have been scentless ever 
since—a fine reward that,” commented 
the red rose, exasperatingly. 

** Does that matter?” asked the white 
rose, gently. ‘‘That which one gives 
without reward is the only true gift. To 
give with hope of return isnot to give, 
but tolend.”’ 

‘*But the love story—tell us the love- 
story!” cried the little pale rose, drawing 
a deep breath of expectation. 

‘‘ Pshaw, I have had a lover too,” inter- 
posed a brilliant yellow rose. ‘‘ And not 
one, but many—oh, more than ever rose 
had before! Why they would sit in the 
tree above, and sing and sing and sing all 
day long just for love of me, till it seemed 
as if they would deafen the world with 
their melody.” 

** Oh, how beautiful!” sighed the little 
pale rose. ‘* And J never had a lover! 
But what could you say to so many?” 

‘Oh, I cared nothing for them!” said 
the yellow rose, with a pert toss of its 





nay.” 

“And they?” inquired the little 
rose, anxiously, ‘* Oh, did grief kijj them? 
Did they fall dead at your feet 
there silence in the world ?” 
**Oh,as to that,” answered the Yellow 
rose, rather stiffly, “‘they—they flew 
away.” 

“Ab, ha! My love was truer, then » 
cried a pink rose, exultingly, “ tho he wag 
dumb and said never a word to W00; but 
he hung all day overhead, pale and wan 
and sad, all for love of me! Yes, never g 
word he said, but he drew nearer and 
nearer to the earth and I saw him well: 
for had not all my heart gone out’ to hin, 
where he sailed so grand and stately ang 
slow above my head, and did not J love 
my beautiful cloud-lover with ali my 
soul? But I pretended not to see—J hun 
my head, I would not look—ang it 
grieved him, He wept. I felt his warm 
tears falling wet upon my brow, and yet 
still I would not look—still I drew wy 
petals close and bent my head aside; ang 
he wept and wept all the long day for 
love of me. And when toward night, re- 
lenting, at last [ looked, lo, it was too 
late; he had wept all his soul away, My 
lover was no more; he died for love of 
me—for love of me!” 

‘* But the sun—you have not yet told,” 
persisted tae little pale rose, turning im- 
ploringly to her ruby sister. ‘Ona, tel] 
us of the sun! You who are queen of us 
all should surely have had the kingliest 
lover.” 

** Mine was indeed a right royal lover!” 
replied the red rose, with a proud crimson 
flush. ‘A right royal lover, indeed,” 
And she sighed a long, deep sigh, that 
flooded the room with perfume, “ All 
the day he shone and burned and glowed 
with lovefor me. He filled the whole air 
with the radiance and the immensity of 
his passion; the very atmosphere about me 
thrilled and sparkled with his breath, It 
frightened me. I could not .breathe. I 
could not move. I could only open and 
open and watch. And deeper and strong- 
er grew his passion, till at last he sank 
down exhausted upon the earth. Isaw 
him lying there—the whole world aglow— 
the whole heavens afire with the flaming 
of his vast love for me. And as I watched, 
lo, consumed by the very intensity of 
that love, his great golden heart throbbed 
itself to death before my sight, and broke 
into a thousand glittering pieces that 
scattered themselves in stars over the 
broad face of the darkness, and trembled 
and gleamed there the livelong night, all 
for sorrowful love of me!” 

‘* Alas, alas!” sighed the little pale rose. 
‘And to think I have never had a lover!” 

‘* Better nolover at all than one that 
will not die for you!” said the red rose, 
with a spicy whiff toward the yellow 
rose, 

‘* Better a thousand living lovers than 
but one and he dead!” retorted the yellow 
rose, with an ugly curl of its handsome 
lip. 

‘* Better yet to love than to be loved,” 
said the white rose, softly. 

“‘ And best, oh, best of all, to love and 
to be loved again,” whispered a low, tune 
ful voice; and suddenly the room wa 
filled with a delicious fragrance, faint and 
sweet and heavenly. Zephyr had Te 
turned. 

‘*Come, mine own!” he said. 

And the white rose raised her meek 
head and saw and knew him; and she 
reached toward him and opened all her 
fair petals out in gladdest welcome. and 
he bore her pure soul away. ; 

‘« Have I been asleep,” thought the lit 
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her weary head from the pillows. “Sate 
ly I dreamed that my roses were talk 
ing.” 

‘And she looked at them; but they wer 
very still and wholly dumb, Only the 
little pale rose seemed paler than before, 
and the red rose was heavy with richne®, 
and the yellow rose had already begu® to 
wither; and upon the table, like feath- 
ers from an angel’s wing, lay the 
petals of the fair white rose; and all the 
room was full of a delicious 
faint and sweet and heavenly. 
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Farm and Carden. 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


NOVEMBER ON THE FARM. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 











NOVEMBER closes the active out-door 
campaign on the farm and in the orchard 
and garden throughout the Northern States 
and Territories and the Canadian Dominion. 
Tho the month is cold and brings chilling 
blasts—premonitions of the severe frigidity, 
sleet aud snow soon to check the growth of 
all exposed vegetation—it usually affords 
the industrious ruralist enough sunshine 
and warmth tocomplete his field operations 
and make the necessary preparations for 
winter. Every soil-tiller who has not fin- 
ished his fall work afield should now hasten 
to secure any outstanding crops, lest asud- 
dep change to zeroish temperature cause 
material loss or damage, aud thus greatly 
diminish the profits of a laborious season. 
Fortunately the weather during mid- 
autumn was generally favorable for field 
operations, so that most farmers ought now 
to have their late fruit, corn and root crops 
safely garnered or marketed —affording 
them abundant occasion to render grateful 
acknowledgment to the Giver on the ap- 
proaching National Thanksgiving. But, 
even if the field, orchard and garden prod- 
ucts are already secured, there are yet 
many matters of more or less importance 
which demand attention before the frosty 
monarch shall take possession of Mother 
Earth—and touching some of these we ask 
rural readers of THE INDEPENDENT, wise 
as they. may be concerning most of their 
affairs, to pardon us for offering a few sug- 
gestions and reminders by way of refreshing 
their memories. ‘Line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept,” isan axiom which may 
apply to agriculture as well as to theology 
and education. 

Fix BUILDINGS FOR WINTER.—It is the 
imperative duty of every rural citizen to 
put his dwelling and other buildings in 
good condition at this season, not only for 
protection from frost and severe storms, 
but for the comfort and convenience of bis 
family and those animals that are unable 
to speak for themselves. Many farm-houses 
need special attention and repairs to render 
them warm, and also to facilitate and ren- 
der less irksome the labors of those who do 
the housework. Indeed, farmers’ wives and 
daughters and their “ help”’ are entitled to 
many conveniences an‘ labor-saving con- 
trivances of which they are deprived, tho 
the farmer himself has an abundance of the 
best machinery for out-door operations. 
In cold regions of the country—and these 
extend from the frigid Nor! hwestern States 
and Manitoba to almost equally bleak New 
Englaud—farmers have much to do in pre- 
paring their buildings for the oncoming 
long season of hibernation. For example, 
as an Eastern contemporary advises, exam- 
ine the cellar-wall and underpinning, and 
put mortar in the holes and loose places. 
Also baak the house thoroughly, and bank 
up the barn and sheep-shed with browse, if 
nothing more. It pavs more ways than one 
to keep the wind out; and hence batten the 
cracks outside and in, if you can do nothing 
better. Look to the heating apparatus and 
see that it is in good condition, while the 
wood-house or wood-pile should not be neg- 
lected. A good supply of well-seasoned 
fuel is essential to family comfort, and a 
great promoter of domestic peace and hap- 
piness. Those who use coal should secure 
a supply early, while it is cheap and can be 
easily housed. : 

As already intimated, after looking to 
the comfort and convenience of his family 
dwelling every wise farmer will carefully 
provide for the protection and other wants 
of his domestic animals, and see tha: all 
barns and sheds and other sheltering 
structures are put in proper order to secure 
herds and flocks from undue exposure to 
blasts and storms, which cause suffering 
and also add to the expense of keeping— 
for that warm quarters for stock save fod- 
der has become an axiom among intelli- 
gent husbandmen. And right here let us 
repeat what we published forty years ago, 
as follows: Remember that to a consider- 
able degree warm shelter for domestic ani- 
mals is equivalent to food. If exposed to 
storms and severe cold they will need thirty 
per cent. more forage to carry them well 
through till May than they will if properly 
housed and fed. In addition to this their 
manure can be all saved and turned to a 
valuable account next season. By all 
means keep your dung-heaps under shelter, 
that they may lose nothing by leaching. 
Cattle, horses, hogs and sheep are most 





profitable when one is sure that he saves 
from the possibility of loss all the matter 
voided by them inthe course of the fall and 
winter. The first thingis to save and make 
all the manure which one reasonably can, 
and then study t» obtain the largest prac 
ticable gain from this raw material ap- 
plied to the soil. Nota year passes in which 
fertilizers worth several millions are not 
wasted in the United States. Think of these 
immense losses and set a better example to 
your brother farmers. 

In fixing up the farmstead buildings do 
not neglect the poultry-house and the pig- 
gery, tor upon their condition largely de- 
pends the thrift and profitableness of the 
egg and meat makers they shelter. Storage 
houses for the keeping of fruits, vegetables, 
etc., should also receive attention and their 
contents be carefully watched. Shelter for 
implements is another structure that pays. 
A contemporary well says that in the older 
parts of the country, this has been proved, 
and it is not unusual to find mowers, etc., 
that have seen fifteen or twenty years of 
active service and are still good, because 
housed and cared for. But implement man- 
ufacturers in the West and South largely 
base their expectations of business upon the 
rapidity with which their patrons destroy 
machinery by failing to care for it proper- 
ly. Ice-houses will soon be in demand. 
and should now be cleaned and made ready 
for filling. Those who need ice-houses, as 
do most farmers, and certainly such as are 
engaged in dairying, should build in season 
to secure their share of the coming crop of 
congealed agua. Hints forthe construction 
of cheap and servicesble ice-houses have 
heretofore been given in THE INDEPENDENT. 

FARM LIVE Stock.—In addition to what 
has already been said about sheltering live 
stock, they will require much watchful 
care between this and spring. The great 
point with farmers is, or should be, to win- 
ter their animals as economically as possi- 
ble, yet have them all thetime gaining so 
that when spring opens they will be in a 
thriving condition. And this cannot be done 
by wintering stock onthe south side of a 
barn or strawstack, throwing their fodder 
on the frozen ground, or neglecting regular 
feeding and watering. The unmerciful 
people who treat their stock in this barbar- 
ous manner, will stand a‘‘right smart 
chance” of having hides and carcasses for 
sale in the spring—a result disastrous to 
the owner, however advantageous it may be 
to leather and tftertilizer manufacturers. 
Care well for the cows, and remember the 
benefit of giving them water of a slightly 
warm temperature, as previously advised 
in this journal. Note and heed the fact that 
beeves fatten faster during November than 
in mid winter, and therefore crowd them as 
much as it can be done with safety. 

Other fattening animals, especially swine, 
should now be pushed forward, for the co- 
gent reason that the same amount of tood 
given in mild weather will make much more 
pork than it would if fedin severely cold 
weather. Ofcourse no one interested will 
neglect the abundant feeding of Thanks- 
giving and Christmas turkeys and other 
poultry intended for early fattening. 

Horses which have had the strain of 
threshing, fall plowing, hauling to market, 
or other severe work, need extra care and 
feeding this month. Don’t neglect groom- 
ing, sponging, and blanketing whenever 
necessary. They are entitled to the best 
of treatment—-good care and generous feed- 
ing. Sheep that have enough to eat, are 
comfortably sheltered and kept out of the 
rain, will not suffer from any degree of 
cold to which they are likely to be subjected 
at this season. Breeding ewes should soon 
be selected for coupling in order to get 
March or April lambs. The raising of 
sprivg lambs is becomiug a popular and 
profitable branch of sheep husbandry. Now 
alsois the time to breed sows for early pigs, 
except in the coldest sections—tho some 
prefer to serve them ia December. Pray 
do not allow young stock to be neglected 
this month. Colts, calves and lambs of re- 
cent advent should receive special careand 
attention to assurethrift and profitable re- 
turns. Indeed, this is the season—on the 
threshold perhaps of a very severe winter— 
to devote special care to the protection and 
feeding of domestic animals uf all kinds 
and ages, for neglect now may result in a 
decrease or entire loss of profit. 

ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN.—But lit- 
tle can be done in fruiteries this month, ex- 
cept to prepere for winter. Tho trees may 
be transplanted early in November, if the 
weather is mild, in cold and exposed situ- 
ations it is advisable to lay in the trees by 
the roots, in a slanting, nearly horizoutal 
position, in dry soil and a sheltered place— 
planting them out as early in the spring as 
practicable. This will avoid the risk of 
winter killing. Fall planted trees should 








be secured against being blown about by 
the winds, either by throwing up the earth 
in a mound around the base or by tying up 
to stakes. A covering of six inches deep of 
litter or manure is serviceable around the 
roots of trees during winter. If spread on 
now it can be forked or spaded in among 
the roots in spring and will improve the 
next summer’s growth. Clean all long 
grass and rubbish from around your or- 
chard fences, and it will, in a great measure 
save the trees from being girdied by mice. 
Throwing up the earth around trees, a foot 
high or so, prevents mice from attacking 
them, and is not injurious to the trees. It 
is easily leveled down in the spring, A hor- 
ticultural authority declares that repeated 
mulching by the tramping down of snow 
about young trees prevents the ravages of 
both miceand rabbits, and the use of snow 
in the same manner around every growing 
thing will prove of benefit. Keep the fences 
and gates in good order to protect all 
fruiteries. If blackberries and other fruit- 
bearing shrubs be planted now it will save 
time in busy spring. Grape-vines and cur- 
rent bushes may be pruned in mild weather. 
Scions for either root grafting or grafting 
the tops of trees, may how be cut, packed in 
sawdust, and kept in a cool place. Straw- 
berry plants should be protected when it 
begins to freeze by covering the earth be- 
tween the rows with straw, marsh hay or 
other suitable mulching material. Manure 
may now be drawn out and spread upon the 
orchard, and drains made to carry off the 
surface water. Tree seeds of many kinds 
may now be sown—such as plum, cherry 
and peach stones,and apple and pear seeds— 
but only in soil that is dry, light, mellow 
and properly prepared. 

THE VEGETABLE GARDEN.—Should the 
weather continue mild and favorable, much 
of the work mentioned last month can yet 
be done if necessary. The most important 
is to harvest the crops, and either market 
them or store safely in winter quarters. 
Ruots for table use should not be allowed to 
freeze, or to shrink from excessive drying, 
The supply for the kitchen may be packed 
in barrels or boxes, covered with dry earth, 
and placed in the cellar. Large quantities 
should be stored in trenches, as heretofore 
advised. Cabbages may also be stored in 
trenches. Onions may also be placed in 
barrels and the whole deeply covered with 
hay. Parsley should be taken up for win- 
ter use before the ground freezes; it may be 
had when wanted by planting roots in a 
box of soil and keeping it in the kitchen or 
other light room where it will not freeze. 
Plants in cold frames should not be covered 
with sashes until the weather is below 32 
deyzrees, and then give plenty of ventilation 
daily. New vegetable gardens may now be 
laid out. Manure and plow all the land 
you can for spring crops; do not harrow, 
however, but leave the surface rough for 
the frost to act upon during winter. Final- 
ly, do this fall whatever you can to save a 
day or an hour next spring, when time will 
be far more valuable. 

FLOWER GARDEN, LAWN, ETC.—Albeit 
bleak and frigii November is not the season 
for ‘flowers, bright flowers,’ those farmers 
who devote attention to rendering their 
homes pleasant by such attractive surround- 
ings as fine lawns, and beautiful flowers 
and shrubs—and they are increasing an- 
nually in numbers and infiuence—can do 
something in the way of protecting from 
injury what they already possess, and ar- 
ranging for a greater display next season. 
It is not advisable to mow the lawn very 
late, as a good length of grass serves as 
protection during winter. The leaves from 
the roads and paths, where they dono good, 
should be raked up and used upon the bor- 
ders and beds to cover perennial plants. 
Even the hardiést plants will be the better 
for this protection. The leaves may be 
kept from blowing away by a sprinkling of 
earth. Pull up such perennial weeds as 
docks, plantains, etv., while the soil of the 
lawn or garden is soft from the late rains. 
Soow is often a nuisance; when it covers 
rcads and paths careless people often drive 
or walk without regard to them, doing 
more or less damage, and hence wires 
should be stretched along for their guid 
ance. When damo snow lodgesin the ever- 
green and other trees, it should be shaken 
out before treezing. 

Hardy bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips, 
crocus, etc , may yet be planted, and will 
bloom finely next spring. The beds should 
be covered with a coarse littering of ma- 
nure, or six inches or so of leaves or straw. 
Bulbs for flowering in-doors should now be 
potted, and the pots set in a dark cellar or 
pit until waated for blooming. And plants 
taken up from the borders for forcing in 
winter may be treated in like manner. Do 
not keep house plants too moist. Amateur 
cultivators often use too much rather than 





too little water, and thus injure or kill the 
plants by superfluous soaking. Fight the 
insect enemies from the start, Wi 
garden plants can be taken to a bath- 
sink for treatment. An authority i: 
frequent showering with water as the best 
remedy for the red spider; tobacco tea wil] 
kill plant lice; hand-picking, if begun at 
once, will keep the mealy-bugs and Seale. 
lice in subjection, and earth worms in pots 
may be killed by the use of clear lime-water 
These applications should be tried in all 
cases where house-plants are affected 
the little nuisances. Sudden removal from 
the open air to a close, heated room ig often 
injurious and sometimes ruinous to house 
plants. Thechangeshould be made gradual 
by opening the windows on mild days. 
SPECIAL DuTIEs.—The rural citizen must 
not be content with simply performing hig 
out-door labors, and providing for in-door 
physical comfort. At this season he has 
special and important duties to di 
in behalf of his family and community, 
Ample jprovision should be made for the 
mental entertainment and improvement 
of the various members of his householq 
during the long evenings and leisure days 
of late fall and winter. For this purpoge 
his center-table and library shelves should 
be covered with books and periodicals of an 
instructive character—such as discuss re. 
ligious, educational, historical, scientific, 
practical and timely topics. The education 
of his sonsand daugbters should also re. 
ceive careful attention, their training being 
only given to schools whose teachers are in 
every way qualified for the responsible 
positions they occupy. The various bene- 
ficial organizations of his locality—designed 
to advance the moral, mental and physical 
welfare of the people and community—are 
entitled to recognition and substantial en- 
couragement. Farmers’ clubs and insti- 
tutes, the grange, the lyceum, and like 
progressive and instructive associations, 
are notably worthy of his personal atten- 
tion and support to the end that their salu- 
tary influence may be augmented. But 
lack of space forbids further allusion to 
matters which we trust will not be neg- 
lected this fall, or the rapidly approaching 
winter by any right-thinking rural reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ABOUT AMARYILLISES. 


BY WILBUR F. LAKE, 





THE good qualities of this valuable bulb 
commending it to popular favor and cul- 
ture, are the long period it may be left 
without disturbance to the roots by re 
potting, its general, easy culture, magnifi- 
cent blooms, and even its growth being out 
of the ordinary run in house plats. 

The plants throw up spikes of flowers 
from one to four feet high on very strong 
specimens, which are mostly trumpet- 
shaped in largely varying sizes, some of the 
largest growing kinds being nearly a toot 
wide when fully expanded, The colors of 
the flowers are diverse and striking, recent 
productions, showing rich yellows, flaked 
and spotted, pure whites, lined and flushed 


with yellow, lizht rose, dark red and even ° 


purple. Besides these, there are fine selfs, 
nearly pure, of white, yellow, rose, vermil- 
ion and maroon. Beautiful blue and pur- 
ple tints are to be nad in the exquisite new 
introductions. The genus is truly wonder- 
ful in its large blooms, richness of color- 
ing and fine habit of growth. Lovers of 
fine amaryllises owe much to the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Louis Van Houtte, of Ghent, 
who has made a specialty of vhis plant, and 
produced the finest hybrids in existence to 
day. 

A. Johnsonii, perhaps, is more widely 
known than any other variety, and is one 
of the showiest and most easily grown vari- 
eties. It very often flowers for those ama- 
teurs who completely cover the bulb in 
potting, which some of the finer kinds will 
not do. As the bulbs should remain long 
planted when once set, let the operation be 
well performed. I know of a gentleman 
who imported from Europe a costly collec- 
tion and wondered why no flowers could be 
obtained. At last, becoming disgusted, he 
turned them over to a professional florist, 
whose practiced eye soon saw the cause of 
the whole trouble, viz., setting the balbs 
completely under the ground. Under his 
care, in a sbort time most of them were in 
bloom or bud; and so delighted was the 
gentleman with his truly magnificent cok 
lection, the florist was liberally compet 
sated for the simple lesson which 
have been easily learaed by an observant 
person by a walk through almost any 
greenhouse. 


All the kiods of amaryllisare eminently 
ornamental, and the great secret of thei — 


culture is to give them alternately 4 
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of sotive growth and repose. To best do 
this, as they show signs of starting after 

increase the supply of water; and 
while in bud and bloom it should be very 
jiberal. If while the flowers are developing 
the plants be removed to a cool room with- 
out fire. they will keep a surprisingly long 
time; and it will not injure the bulb for 
futare flowering, in the least, to be so sud- 
denly transferred from the warm into the 
cold. 

After the flowers have faded, the water 
supply should be gradually diminished un- 
til very little is given, and the leaves have 
aliturned yellow. In this state, they may 
pe placed in an obscure part of the green- 
house, or any dark, dry place above for- 
ty-five degrees. 

The most popular way is to have the 
plants bloom in winter, tho the season may 
be reversed with many kinds. Planted out 
jn early spring, in a warm border, they 
flower readily and renew their bulbs in 
time to be taken up before the approach of 
frost in the fall, again to be kept over win- 
ter as above noted. The grower who has a 
large stock of these bulbs may indeed have 
flowers at nearly all seasons by starting at 
different intervals, so accommodating is the 
plant’s nature. 

It is avery interesting work to grow a 
lotof seedlings. For this purpose, the John- 
sonti or the Prince of Orange crossed with 
some very light variety will give some splen 
did seedlings not inferior to many of the 
sorts being offered at first as high as $5.00 
per bulb. 

If desired to save seed instead of buying, 
the stalk should of course not be removed 
from the plant after blooming until thor- 
oughly ripened, as from this, or rather the 
seed pods at the end the seed is obtained. 

Allowing the seed to form weakens the 
the bulb for future flowering, but when one 
has a number of plants this will not be 
missed, and it is to some a great satisfaction 
to grow their own seeds and make their 
own crosses. The seeds should be sown as 
soon after ripening as possible, as they ger- 
minate very poorly if old. If the young 
seedlingsare potted as soon as an inch or 
two high, and shifted as they require, 
bloom may be expected in fifteen or twenty 
months, this being the time required to 
attain flowering size under good culture. 

The long summers of our more Southern 
States enable us to cultivate nearly all of 
the varieties in open air, merely protecting 
the roots in winter as we do dahlias and 
gladioluses. 

The many merits of the amaryllis have 
strong hold on both the amateur and pro- 
fession4l grower, and the characteristics of 
the different varieties, with descriptions, 
will be found quite complete as given in 
the majority of the florists’ catalogs who 
devote special attention to this plant. 

PurraLo, N. Y. 

—— 


PARIS-GREEN POISONING BEES. 








AN important legal question will proba- 
bly arise soon over the right of fruit growers 
to spray apple and other fruit-trees with 
water containing Paris-green while the 
trees are in blossom. Bees searching the 
flowers for honey take the poison into their 
systems and are killed. ‘This is, perhaps, a 
fortunate fact; for if bees merely collected 
honey, instead of manufacturing it, this 
poisoved hooey might be stored in their 
cells and poison those who consumed it. 
The spraying, even of the apple, need not 
be done while the trees are in blossom. it 
is true that the codling moth usually de- 
posits her eggs in the blossom-end of the 
apple, but until the fruit is as large as a 
walnut the blossom-end is turned upward; 
after this the weight of the apple bends the 
fruit over. Between the time of blosscm- 
ing and the fruit bending down with its 
own weight, the spraying may be done 
Without danger of injury to bees. There is, 


If a summer has been so dry as to cause a 
total rest between the growths of June and 
September, the annual ring for that year 
will be a double one, and sometimes barely 
distinguishable as one, but liable to be taken, 
by a not very close observer, for two differ- 
ent years’ growth. 

At a late meeting of the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Sir Robert Christisun 
gave the results of measurements of large 
trees of different species, made annually 
on lines of girth marked permanently with 
paint. In the very unfavorable season of 
1879, the deficiency in summer temperature 
was nearly ten degrees. In seven oak trees; 
of different species, the deficiency in annual 
increase of girth was ten per cent. In 
eleven other deciduous trees, it was foity 
two per cent.; and in seventeen pines it was 
twenty per cent., different species of the 
same family giving very nearly similar re- 
sults.— Vick’s Magazine. ‘ 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Childrep, she gave them Castoria. 











For Sale or Exchange. 


Unimproved Chicago Suburban Lots. Also 5300 acres 
pine land in Mississippi. 


W. L. BEALS, Freeport, Ill. 
DO NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Land, Orange Groves, Transportation tickets, Books 
Maps. or engage Winter board until you send stamp 
for tull information to O. M. CrRosBy, 99 Franklin St., 
New York, 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution 
Over 400 of the finest Farms in the State fully de- 
scribed. A fine colored county Map of Michigan fur- 
nished for 10 cents in stamps. 

N.B.—1 desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 


CEO. W. SNOVER, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
about 2,000,000 acres 











the choice from 
ef Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
way. 

Also some rare opportunities for gcod in 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 


Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 


Land Commissioner, St, PAUL, MINN. 


Mention this paper. 


Wm. E. Anderson, Bolivar, 
W. Va., writes: My little girl 
was very sick with cough and 
bowel difficulty, was told by two 
physicians 


SHE COULD NOT LIVE. 


Was advised by neighbors to ory 





Ss Seth Arnoid’s Cough Killer. 
did so and it cured her. 2$c., 
5ttc. and $1 per bottle, 








therefore, no incompatibility between the 
fruit-growing and honey-producing indu-- 
tries, if the proper precautions are ob- 
served.— American Cultivator. 


A TREE’S RECORD OF ITS LIFE. 








It is not known to every one that a tree 
keeps a record within its stem of the char- 


acter of cach successive season since it be- | 


fan its growth. If a peach tree, for in- 
stance, be examined after it has been cut 


down, the ring of wood formed in each year | 


will show by its amount whether the sum- 
mer of that year was warm or dry, or other 
Wise favorable or adverse; and by the con- 
dition of the wood, the character of the 
Winter will be denoted. Severe early frost 
Will leave a layer of soft, decaying wood; 
and later frosts will be indicated by a 
of color, if nothing more. 
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the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & CO New York. 





VERY OFTEN 


Life has been saved 
by a bottle of 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


The best emergency 


(1487) 35 
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OVE 


For Bea’ of P 


ness, Durability Pp Un qualied. 
ORSE PQOS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass 











medicine, it should be 
within reach of every 
one, young and old. 


from California, by 
water, I contracted so 
severe a cold that for 
some days I was con- 
ned to my state-room, and a physician on 
board considered my life in danger. Hap- 
pening to have a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
ectoral, I used it freely, and my lungs were 
soon restored to a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. Since then I have invariably used and 
recommended this preparation, and always 
with beneficial results.” —J. B. Chandler, 
Junction, Va. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1. bix bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








Cortright Metal Reoofin yg — 
Metal Tiles and Slates for all kinds of Buildings. 
Best Roofing in the Worid. Philadelphia. Pa. 





BUZZ A. 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


For improved and economic 
cookery, use it for Soups, Sauces 
and Made Dishes. In flavor in- 
comparable, and dissolves perfect- 
ly clear in water. Makes delicious 
Beef Tea and keeps in all climates 
for any length of time. 1 lb. equal 
to 40 lbs. of lean beef. Only sort 
guaranteed genuine 
by Justus von Liebig ° ° 
and bears his signa- 
turein blue, thus: 


BEEBE 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840. 

















The New Beebe Aot-air Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Seif-cleanig.—Powerful Heaters 
Is unsurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 




















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

















One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.00 
Six Months, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 
In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which peyment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 

bing List. 

Weecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 





provement. Send for price-list. 


J ANES & KIRTLAND 
eek 


116 man Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Vork City, 
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CALIFORNIA IS REACHED THROUGH CHICAGO 


Over the “‘ SANTA FE ROUTE” in the most Comfortable Manner. 


day for California. Old Mexico and other w stern 


The bandsomeri train in the sroria leaves Chicago ever. BAA a ar we snd Tae Sante Fé 


. D. SIMONSON, 261 Broad New York 
St. Chicago. lil: 


Waubiny oe. c.D 
er, JOHNS. BYRNE, Asr'stant Gen’l Passenger Agent, 137 Van Buren 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel ot party, strength 


und wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi 

vary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold only in one, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Company. 106 WallSt.. N. Y. 





Ivory Scag Floats. 


A ‘REM ARKABLE letter from Rev. ZACH- 
ARY Eppy, D.D., late of Northampton, 
Mass, now of 

DxrtroIT, Micu., Oct. 5th, 1888. 

Mr. THEO. RICKSECKER, New York.— 
While 1 was sojourning, las' summer, at 
Saratoga Springs, my former friend and 
parishioner, Mr. Chas. Wells, recom- 
mended Ricksecker’s Skin Soap. Ibougbt 
a dozen cakes, The effect of the soap on 
my own skin—which had been rough, dis- 
colored and subject to heat-pimples, or 
what some call cat-boils—was almost mi- 
raculous. Since then I bave never trav- 
eled without it. My friends who have 
used it pronounce it supremely excellent. 
I copgratulate you on baving invented 
THE BEST SOAP IN THE WORLD. 

This is sent unsolicited. I never saw 
you, and you probably never heard of me. 
My sole motiveis a wish to benefit others, 
who like me have been poisoned by bad 
soap. Rev. ZACHARY Eppy, D.D. 

Strongly indorsed also by Mr. Edward Kim- 
ball (Cnurch Debt Raiser). the late President 
Arthur and Henry Ward Beecher. Large Tab- 
let mailed on receipt of 2¥c. Made only by 
THEO. RICKSECKER, l46and 148 Wi)liam St.,N.Y. 


CHAS. D. FREDRICKS, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


No. 77O Broadway, 








(CORNER BELOW STEWART’S,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
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LeBosQu ET 
cay EATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive PampLiet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.,52 Union St., Boston, 





Sag Tr FOR 


acu a Fisct 
aay of has Tea. as 
ong. J Youn: yson sized, 


pret 
nglish Breakfast or Sun Sun 


hop, sent by mail on 


reee of 
Be partioular and reeeigt, 9 at 


‘ ind of Tea you want. Great 
inducemeat ever eeeres. to get orders for our cele. 
brated Tear, Coffees a Paving Powder. ane SN 

agtigulers address, TH GREAT ok. #0. Box 
-. $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 





STARBROOKS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 
so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 
Absolutely an Oil Stain, containing no Benzine, 
Water or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 
Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 

A Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- 
tion, mailed te any address on application. 


DEXTER BROS. “Sole Manufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 
FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 











FLORENCE 
KNITTING SILK. 
Whatever 


end. The Z 

are perfect fitting 

are more durable and quite oe Gaaunt and Soakdanain dae ban eb ahaa. 
Sold by ali en’ dealers, who can be supplied by 


terprising 
NONOTUCK SILK CO . 23 & 25 Creene St., New York. 


meee crtere Finé French China and Best Porcetain 
ECONOMY ! re rs ct ec 


hly ted China io dese ‘ces $10 


hese two qualities combined in our | Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white..... 3 
T q — ted Dinner Se Sots 10D colors and designs... 12 


stock of Fine Clothing for Men and Decwrated + ed and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc , 


= 
Boys LB0 At 0 ALL HOUSE- FURNISHING GOoDs. 
ys. ae and Price-List mailed free on application. 


VERRINDER & DERBYSHIRE, 
-17 Cooper lIustitate, N York Cit 
House Jackets, ovies packed ane placed on corer oe. ot 
charge. mt on receipt of P. O. M. Order or Draft. 
Bath Robes, 


Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 
Mackiutosh Coats. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 


IMPROVED GLOVE-FITTING 
DEVLIN & CO., 


CORSETS 
ERAT: as now —~ with our 
Broadway, corner Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK. 


SMOOTH FLAT SEAM. 
STEWART BUILDING. 


EDWIN C.BURT& CO 


fort caused by the 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


In peed seam, former- 
ly used.) 
IN 
FINE 
SHOES. 


ARE MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 
446 & 448 Pulton St 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on m application. 


“OUR TRADE- -MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon BRD 

















A Perfect Fit with 
Absolute Comfort 
now Guaranteed. 

Three Lengths, 

SHORT, MEDIUM, 
EXTRA LONG, 


TWELVE GRADES. 


The Best Goods, Most 
Comfortable to the Wearer 
“A and Cheapest for Quality. 
VOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LANGDON. BATCHELLER & CO., 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 
SOLY MANUFACTURERS. 












Lining Stamp 


& 





eB. LELSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
’ 27 Sudbury &t., 
ae? Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Retettiaed 1780 








The BEST on Wheels. 

cords, Pi Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con 
8 coetons, Cabriolets, ‘two Wheelers, Road 
Sa-page nd circular,“ How 
lo pare wed direct from the ansdattorers. ” PREE. 


BRADLEY & CO, sfisasii-tote 


“Handy” o Wagons, 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 











WAC JAcKsany 









& CO. 
MID DLETOW x = 
CONN, WE SOLICIT ins oO OF sus UNEQUAL- 


Branch Warehouses 
g Jona st. ew Yorr, ase | OPEN FIREPLACES, 
oo MANTELS, QRATE 8, FENDERS, 


AND FINE TILES. 


Nevel and elegant designs at greatly reduced prices. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 60 YEARS. 


Foandries ang spree. East 28th and 29th Sts. 
(Only concern in our line having their own foundries.) 
Superior in Finish, Novelty and Durability. 


“BUY OF THE MAKER.” 








ae 
THE DR. JAEGER’s . 3 


SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM , 


$27 and 829 Broadway, New York, 
BRANCH | 199 Broad’y,(W.U. Building, )m, 
HOUSES: | 366 Fulton Street, Bock, Be 
HERMANN SopArrwEn, Presiden. 
EARNEST BENGER, Vice-President, 


Herwanw Scrasrren. 
President; 








Note our Trade Mark clesely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 





We beg to call attention to our Complete Assortment of 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 


Men, Women and children 
The geouipe sanatory good manufact 

under th SS of Dr. Jaeger. and sold patted the 
avery name Company and their authorized agents 
Sena tor oxptepatory. descriptive put illustrated 
CATALOGUE and ty list free b mail. 

Garments Made to Order, a pL 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Oo., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL S 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 





Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


Are Sold by all Grocers 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





STEAM ENGINES 


Uv ht and Horizon 
~ Stationary, _ 

Portable and Semi- Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tlastrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York 
tow Estimates. Todi? ADVG AGENCY, 
Careful Service. 
cerctatsorvice, DOUC'S $04 tasers 


JOHN RENEHAN. 


Plumbing ang. V eptilation on ee most (=== 

Friaciptes. East 35th St., N,V ranch 

e, 64:2 34 son Ave., between n ésth and 60th 
Stresis Personal attention in all cases. 
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pre 

weakest stomac 
Pamphietfree. ‘osirthg Oe 
(on every label). Palmer, Ham, 








FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 
to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cams 
Bluffs and Omaha, connectin 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, bee 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, ra and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entiré 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK | HILLS 
=e 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Ta 
information, apply to Ticket agent or 
the ee nah eaaee 











Union Square (Old Stand), N. Y. 
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